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MACHINE-MADE SOLDIERS. 


Ene.anp’s “only General,” in his 
most excellent ‘ Handbook for Field 
Service,’ gives this piquant piece of 
advice to staff officers: ‘“‘ Your com- 
mander must never be ignored, even 
when you know him to be a fool.” 

Yet most of us can remember a 
certain Mansion House dinner, at 
which, forgetting to practise the 
maxim which he had preached, he 
compared his own commander to 
the “fifth wheel of a coach”—an 
encumbrance so useless as to re- 
quire removal. And this incident 
is a fair index to what has gone 
and is still going on, in the way of 
so-called army reform. 

“ Anything that has been is bad 
and must be destroyed,” is the new 
cry; “and from the ashes of our 
past mistakes and mismanagement 
will arise, Phoenix-like, the army 
of the future,—an army fitted for 
the days of progress in which it 
is modelled, and therefore as un- 
like as possible the old worn- 
out machine which preceded it.” 

So we have regiments of “field 
Officers,” very few generals and 
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captains, and no ensigns at all; 
paymasters, who are mostly cap- 
tains, too poor to live on their 
pay, and so induced to keep the 
accounts of those who can for a 
consideration, which has already 
dwindled from what was promised ; 
a new Discipline Act, and Queen’s 
Regulations, in which the student 
is constantly referred back to a pre- 
ceding “ para,” as often as not con- 
tained in a previous issue, and so 
not calculated to allow work to be 
got through with that certainty and 
celerity which are so essential to 
military discipline. 

Then there is “short” in place 
of “long service ;” warrant officers 
step in promiscuously, and neither 
know their own places nor want 
them when found; the “sergeant 
drummer” grasps the baton which 
the “drum-major” has trundled at 
the head of every English regiment 
since England has d an 
army ; a the old regiments them- 
selves are lost in the confusion of 
quaint and unmeaning “territorial 
titles.” But to prolong the list 
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would be to follow our reformers’ 
lead, and set ourselves only to de- 
stroy what they have set up. 

In some points their system is 
an advance on the old one, and is 
worthy of all attention; in others 
the advance is altogether back- 
wards, and can fairly be criticised 
in the hope that changes may still 
be made; as they have been made 
in the very backbone of the new 
system—Short Service. 

Short service came in with a 
rush immediately after the Franco- 
Prussian war. A certain set of 
military men—known in those days 
as the “German school ”—started 
the system; and with our insular 
idea that every novelty started by 
the intelligent foreigner must be 
better than any of our old, worm- 
eaten fabrics, we adopted it. 

Now the so-called “German 
school” consists of extremely clever 
men, whose lives have been passed 
in the War Office, the Horse Guards, 
the Royal Arsenal, the education- 
al establishments, the Intelligence 
Department; haply they have the 
management of powder-mills, tele- 
graphic lines, postal arrangements, 
the planning of fortresses, or the 
construction of barracks—in fact, 
men tied to the desk and not to 
the men. Regimental officers ac- 
customed to the command of men 
were hardly consulted; and so the 
practical being excluded, the fan- 
ciful gained the day, and a short 
service of three years with the 
colours and nine with the reserve 
was the result. 

Now this was quite unsuited to 
our wants. We went at a bound 
from ten years—a period extended 
at the man’s pleasure to twenty- 
one, with a liability of two years 
more when the whole twenty-one 
years were up—to three years, virtu- 
ally, all told. The “German school” 
found it convenient to overlook 
the fact that three years’ service 
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to a German, subject to universal 
conscription, and subsequent resi- 
dence, if drawn, in his native town 
or district, was a far more suitable 
state of things than were three 
years to the English recruit, who 
voluntarily gave up the three years 
of his life most adapted to learnin 
a trade in order that he might find 
out how many islands there are in 
the Mediterranean, or in how short 
a time passed in India he could 
lay in a stock of liver complaint 
which will last him a lifetime. 
But our reformers are clever men 
with the country’s interests at 
heart ; and they soon saw the state 
of things which three years with 
the colours induced, and length- 
ened the period little by little, un- 
til now our men enlist for periods 
of seven years with the colours and 
five with the reserve, with the op- 
tion—if they are sufficiently inter- 
ested in soldiering to have earned 
a non-commissioned officer’s stripe 
—of continuing on for twelve or 
even twenty-one years altogether. 
And all praise is due to them for 
the system of “short service” as it 
now exists. 

Much has been said in favour of 
“long service ;” a great deal of which 
made its mark at the time in the 
public mind when uttered by Sir F. 
Roberts at the Mansion House; but 
after careful consideration, and an 
intimacy extending back as far as 
the Crimean war with “long ser- 
vice” men, we must give our vote 
in favour of “short service,” on the 
following grounds :— 

From Waterloo till the Crimean 
war, a period of forty years, our 
army had been a peace army, and for 
such an army long service was ex- 
actly suited. Work in peace-time 
is mere routine: day follows day 
with military regularity, and for 
such work who could be better than 
men whose noses had been at the 
grindstone for fifteen or twenty 
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years ? The men knew the work 
thoroughly, and took care when a 
recruit joined that he picked it up 
quickly too: it saved them trouble, 
and pleased their officers, from 
whom all favours flowed. 

Then what excellent sergeant- 
majors, quartermaster-sergeants, and 
orderly-room clerks, could be picked 
out from men whom the colonel or 
his adjutant had known for a dozen 
or more years! What’ colour-ser- 
geants we had in those days, when 
the captain of a company came 
down once a-week to the barrack- 
room, and, after going round the 
“kits,” all laid out with mathe- 
matical exactitude, went into his 
colour-sergeant’s neat room, and 
signed his name to some score of 
papers, written in copperplate hand, 
and correct to a farthing when ac- 
counts were in question ! 

What excellent drill - sergeants 
were those whose stentorian voices 
echoed across the barrack - square, 
calling terror into the hearts of the 
recruits opposite them ; and apleas- 
ant smile across the face of the 
general, who might just then be 
taking his morning ride, and who 
doubtless remembered it at his next 
inspection when he complimented 
the colonel on the splendid appear- 
ance of “the regiment under your 
command ; owing, as I know from 
personal experience, to the inces- 
sant pains which have constantl 
been bestowed upon the drill and 
deportment of the soldiers I now 
see before me!” And in the even- 
ing afterwards, when he dined at 
the regimental mess, how well the 
old mess butler had everything in 
hand; how incessantly the cham- 
pagne foamed in the glasses; how 
noiselessly the waiters moved ; what 
a good dinner it was; and how 
pleased every one was, from ensign 
npn at its successful wind-up ! 

ell, every waiter in the room 


wore a couple of “good conduct 
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rings” and had re-engaged for his 
second term of eleven years; while 
the mess sergeant had been nine- 
teen years in the regiment, and 
lived in hopes that he might die 
in it. 

What a comfort, too, were the 
servants in olddays! How spotless 
was your uniform; how carefully 
polished your boots; gloves white 
as snow—sword and saddlery bur- 
nished to brightness now unknown ! 
No wonder officers miss their ser- 
vants, and sigh for the “ long ser- 
vice” which produced them. 

And the C.0. liked “long ser- 
vice,” for in its day there was no 
crime as at present—at least little 
that bubbled over and came to the 
surface. I believe there was just 
as much then as now—perhaps 
more; human nature was then 
very like what it is now; but old 
soldiers know how to conceal it 
better than boys. 

Nowadays you hear a shouting 
and screaming down town, and a 
picket is sent out and brings back 
a child of nineteen in a red coat, 
hopelessly drunk; probably he 
has “resisted the escort,” striking 
one of them—a hideous military 
crime—and has had to be hauled 
along, making night hideous, to the 
“guard-room” cells, where he re- 
mains all night, and ends in a court- 
martial, and some severe sentence; 
when the chances are it all occurred 
because he took a couple of glasses 
of bad liquor, and was going quietly 
home to barracks when a friend 
met him and gave him a third. 
An old soldier would have taken a 
dozen glasses, and emerging very 
drunk, but quiet, would have 
refused the blandishments of the 
friend’s “one more glass,” and 
when near the barrack-gate would 
have been met by one of the guard, 
a comrade, and assisted to his bar- 
rack-room, where he would have 
been put to bed by more comrades, 
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and have gone to parade in the 
morning with a bad headache, but 
with the consciousness that he had 
committed no crime. 

And so when the day of inspec- 
tion came, the C.O. felt confident 
of fresh om from the general’s 
lips on the absence of crime in the 
corps under him, and consequent 
beautifully blank sheets in the 
“ defaulters’ books.” 

Other things followed as a mat- 
ter of course. A regiment of old 
soldiers moved on the parade-ground 
far better than a lot of recruits 
raw from the rawer drill-corporal. 
When marching from one station 
to another, the older men’s feet 
stood the road a good deal better 
than the softer article possessed by 
boys; the ambulance was empty, 
and the regiment made a fine ap- 
pearance when it marched into the 
town it was to be quartered in, 
headed by the band playing a 
martial tune. 

So much in favour of old soldiers 
in peace-time; now take a glance 
at them when war has broken out. 
A great many of them have been 
used to comfortable billets, from 
which the exigencies of the service 
have rudely torn them, to take their 
place in the ranks, and to carry 
the somewhat unaccustomed rifle. 
Through life the old soldier has 
been learning “ dodges,” till he has 

ot one to meet any emergency. 

he greatest praise his fellow-sol- 
dier can bestow on him is that he is 
a “cute chap;” in gamblers’ par- 
lance he “ knows every card in the 
pack.” Naturally, therefore, when 
so urgent a necessity arises as a cam- 
paign in which to show his “’cute- 
ness,” he does so, and succeeds. 

Now “dodgy” men don’t make 
good soldiers or good civilians. 
“ Dodgery” is another word for 
the art of looking after “number 
one,” and getting through the world 
with the least trouble to one’s self. 
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So the old soldier looks back to — 
the cosy niche in his master’s 
kitchen at Portsmouth or Ply- 
mouth, and falls to thinking how 
much better it was to sit by that 
pleasant fireside, polishing boots or 
cracking yarns with the next-door 
servant, to mounting sentry on a 
shivery night, with black dark- 
ness all round, and the enemy any- 
where you like behind it. “ There’s 
a morsel of bush there out of the 
wind, ora corner of the wall stand- 
ing just handy, and it’s too dark for 
the sergeant to see me if I take a 
bit of shelter behind it; one can’t 
look out when one’s chilled to the 
bone, and ’tis a pity I ever left the 
old kitchen in Adelaide Barracks— 
ah, my!” And so he sets to work, 
thinking of its pleasant warmth 
and conjuring up the joys of his 
past life, till his eyes close, and 
he only wakes up from the dream 
with a start when the sergeant 
challenges him, bringing round the 
next sentry. And when the smoke 
of battle is about, and the bullets 
fizz past his ears, or thud heavily 
into the turf at his feet, and he sees 
a stripling of an officer, half his 
own age, waving his sword and 
calling on him to come on, he is 
apt to think that he knows as 
much as the lad, officer though he 
is, and looking to the right sees a 
dip in the ground where the bullets 
don’t fall so thick, and it leads 
just the same to where the boy is 
calling him, and it’s better to get 
up at them unhurt than to be 
plugged through the body ont in 
this the thickest part of it, and 
the boy’s head is turned away. 
“Here goes!” and he’s out of the 
way of those teasing bullets in a 
second ; and when he looks up, the 
boy and the rest have gone on and 
it’s too late to follow, and so he 
bides where he is—in case they 
may want him when the fight gets 
hotter. 
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But the young soldier has brisk 
blood in his veins. He has no recol- 
lections of cosy firesides, or pleasant 
work, to call him back from that 
in hand; if any,they are of a 
father or mother sitting in the 
cottage far away, or of the blue- 
eyed sweetheart whom he kissed 
so many times under the hayrick, 
when he told her he had “ listed ;” 
and he knows father’s and mother’s 
and sweetheart’s eyes would sparkle 
with pride if they could see him 
now. His brave young officer is 
calling him to follow. “What a 
noise the bullets make! but they 
always hit the ground, and they 
won't touch me if J run as fast as 
I can at the beggars who are firing 
them—so here goes, sir, and I’m 
beside you!” His face beams with 
the excitement of the moment, and 
young blood surges through his 
veins; the still undimmed hope of 

outh beckons him on, and the 
Go-eoldier carries the position, and 
comes back all smiles and grins to 
where the poor old soldier he left 
half an hour ago is still shivering 
in the long grass. 

By all this it is not meant to 
divide soldiers into two classes—the 
old, who hang back; and the young, 
who press on. There are good and 
bad in both classes; but in the one 
we have, plus all soldierly instincts, 
the buoyancy of youth, perhaps the 
greatest incentive to successful 
action which there is —a _ point 
which, if scored in favour of a 
general, must give him an enormous 
advantage. 

But to all this loud-sound- 
ing work, when bullets fly fast- 
er than thoughts, there must be 
an apprenticeship ; old and young 
alike need it—the old to a greater 
extent than the young, as knowing 
better what bullets mean. Few 
men, very few men, go into action 
for the first time without thinking 
# great deal of the bullets and the 


danger, and wishing it was all 
over and they were safe ; the second 
time they are under fire they re- 
member the last time when they 
came out of it unhurt, and they 
think a great deal less of the 
bullets, and more of the work in 
hand, than they did on the former 
day. Take an instance from the 
late war against the Zulus, where 
we had mostly young soldiers, with 
only a sprinkling -of old ones. 
There “funk” reigned universal 
with young and old. There is no 
need here to tell the old tale of the 
nightly scares, of the stampedes, 
of the terror which crept over faces 
when a Zulu was mentioned. A 
lancer rides in with despatches, 
and the remark flies round the 
ranks—“ Look how he’s riding: 
he’s looking behind him: the Zi 
lus are after him.” These and a 
thousand other instances were but 
the natural outcome of ignorance— 
looking forward into the unknown 
—with men suddenly called upon 
to face something which existed 
only in their imaginations, and as 
such was pictured in the blackest 
colours. 

But at Ulundi, where the Zulus 
came round the Little-Square in 
thousands, with the sun _ shining 
on them, our men saw that they 
were only men like themselves 
after all, and blazed away merrily 
into the “brown” of them, obey- 
ing the words of command just as 
they used to do at Aldershot with 
the blank cartridges blowing off in 
their friends’ faces. Ulundi worked 
a vast change in their minds. Hence- 
forth they knew that the rifles they 
carried were not mere toys to make 
a noise with; and they learned that 
it was a useful thing for themselves 
if they obeyed their officers. They 
had seen a group of twenty or more 
Zulus creep into a bush in front of 
them, and by a well-timed volley 
disappear, and they remembered it 
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was their officer who had told them 
to fire that volley; without his 
directing word they would have 
rage away, and the Zulus would 

ave potted back, for all they knew, 
till to-morrow or the day after. And 
from that time there were no more 
scares. 

So much for the apprenticeship 
stage. 

Now this stage once over, and 
the young soldier knows as much 
about fighting as the old one, with 
all that buoyancy of youth spoken 
of above to back him up; and so 
the value of the men is no longer 
equal. 

It has been the writer’s good for- 
tune lately to have seen a good deal 
of real hard fighting, with men 
under him who had learned their 
apprenticeship to fire thoroughly ; 
and what has he seen, not once, 
but repeatedly, in action? He has 
seen the old soldier breathless, al- 
ways in a hurry, stumbling when 
he might have walked straight; not 
showing cowardice, but with his 
head gone, and fingers too nervous 
to stick up the sight of his rifle. 
While in the same action, he has 
seen the boy-soldiers’ faces lit up 
with anxiety, looking up at his, 
listening for the word of command, 
moving hastily, but always under 
check, and never hesitating when 
it was an advance that was called 
for. 

One fat boy under twenty, be- 
longing to some civil department, 
and so out on the sly, he remembers 
well. He had a fat face, very 
placid, with round eyes, sheep-like 
in expression, in no way heroic or 
flashing fire, as youths’ eyes do in 
ag of battle-fields ; and this fat 
oy kept close to him all the time 
when the firing was hottest. When- 
ever he looked down he found him- 
self looking into the depths of his 
placid eyes, which asked, quite 
unmistakably, what “sight” he 














should put up to the rifle he gras 

on his fies hige them. Now be 
then he gave him what he thought 
was the distance, when he adjusted 
the bar as methodically as if on 
parade, turning it sideways to see 
if the line corresponded exactly 
with the figures, and then, raisin 
it as coolly as ever, gently delivers 
his fire, and returned to the ready 
position. 

We have already alluded to Sir 
F. Roberts’s speech at the Mansion 
House, in which he said that his 
old regiments marched when his 
young ones couldn’t, and so he had 
every confidence in the former, and 
little or none in the latter; and no 
one can dispute what he said. No 
one in his senses would take a regi- 
ment of boys, such as we once had, 
or indeed such as now fill our ranks, 
in preference to one of trained men, 
But with all respect for the opinion 
of Sir F. Roberts, it only begs the 
question, We don’t want boys; 
they can’t march, they can’t endure 
the hundred and one hardships of 
a campaign; they won’t fight when 
it comes to that. And we don’t want 
old soldiers, the good old Tommy 
Atkins of twenty years ago, who 
had passed the last ten years of his 
life in dodgery; he can’t march, 
he can’t endure, and I'll lay a thou- 
sand he won’t fight. But what we 
do want is the happy medium,—the 
young man, educated to discipline, 
to obey, to endure, to believe in 
his officers, and to have blood in 
his veins, young enough to enjoy 
a bit of a fight when it comes to 
that. And by our present system of 
short service—that is, seven years 
with the colours—we have it: all 
praise to the men who brought the 
system in. 

But our reformers could not stop 
short after making so good a change 
for the better. Destruction was the 
order of the day, and so “short 
service” alone was not good enough. 
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Something else must go; and 
what handier or better than that 
system, at once the pride and 
boast of English generals from 
all time,—the system that teaches 
men to rely upon their officers, 
and the officers on their men— 
the good old English Regimental 
System ? 

Yes, that was doomed, and must 
go; everything must be sacrificed 
to that latest curse of the army, the 
system that goes by the name of 
“interchangeability.” From the 
“sear springs” in our rifles’ locks, 
to our soldiers and our officers, 
everything in the army now must 
be “ interchangeable.” 

So the men were made inter- 
changeable too. 

Formerly a recruit chose his own 
regiment, and served in it for his 
whole term of service if he wished. 
It was his home, and he was fond 
of it, growing to like it more and 
more the longer he served in it, 
until his life became saturated with 
esprit de corps, and anything could 
be got out of him by its all-power- 
ful agency. But esprit de corps 
had to be eliminated, as represent- 
ing more than anything else the 
errors of the old system. And so it 
came about that men who enlisted 
in a battalion found themselves 
drafted off before they knew where 
they were to its “linked battalion” 
—to our reformers’ mind one and the 
same thing, but very far from it in 
that of the recruits. Let us take 
a glimpse of that system from be- 
hind the scenes. This is no fanciful 
picture. Every scene has happened 
in the life ; the figures on the canvas 
are flesh and blood as we ourselves 
are, not as War Office officials try 
to make them ; the painter no better 
than the rest, a soldier amongst the 
others, 

The recruiting sergeant has done 
agood day’s work. A dozen or more 
stout hulking lads have slouched 


down the street he struts in, and 
after some hesitation have accepted 
his terms. Let us say they are of 
the class of lads which we want to 
attract to the colours. They are 
boys with a home, poor certainly, 
whose parents afford meat on Sun- 
days, and go to bed early to save 
the dip candle—boys of the sort 
that enlist that they may learn to 
be soldiers. They join a “ depot,” 
and soon find a home in its com- 
fortable rooms; they have good 
food, a warm bed, and pleasant 
companions. They get on with 
their drill, and are marked by 
their officers as steady lads. Now 
and then they hear a kind word or 
a scrap of praise; in time they hope 
they may gain a lance-corporal’s 
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hen comes a change, and they 
are drafted off to the regiment in 
some distant town. Every face is 
new; most of the orders and rules 
new also. Still, it is the same regi- 
ment that they enlisted for, and 
many of their comrades were at the 
“depot” themselves, and have a 
topic in common. 

They settle down not uncomfort- 
ably. The officers, if stricter than 
those at the “depot,” are not un- 
fair; the sergeant of their squad 
does what he can to post them in 
their duties; already the lance-cor- 
poral’s stripe is looking up. But 
it is not to be. Their life has to 
be broken up a third time. A 
draft has to be sent to the “ linked 
battalion” abroad, and so the men 
are picked and sent to join it. 
That the draft is not the old regi- 
ment the lad soon discovers. The 
more promising men have been left 
behind : ; they have been chosen 
for a “stripe;” some are useful as 
assistants in the school; the “ or- 
derly room” or the hospital absorbs 
others; a few are servants to the 
officers, or waiters in the mess; and 
so only the residue embarks. Their 
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new captain knows not Joseph, and 
they begin to long for the home 
they had made in the regiment, 
Then comes their arriyal in foreign 
, and march up country to 
join the “linked battalion.” Here 
the same ordeal has to be gone 
through. The colonel, knowing 
that many of the best men have 
been retained, is inclined to look 
with small favour on the new-com- 
ers; the men follow suit, and it 
is some time before the feeling is 
lived down. Everything has to be 
begun over again. Some succeed ; 
others fall into habits of idleness. 
The glitter they saw in a soldier’s 
life when they enlisted has been 
sadly dimmed. They feel no in- 
terest in their officers; they have 
known so many, all requiring to be 
leased after their own way; the 
ew they mix with are always being 
sent away to pass some new school, 
signalling, engineering, garrison in- 
struction; and the men begin to 
see that they are looked upon as so 
many pieces on the board, with 
little intelligence worth bringing 
out—encumbrances, with whom all 
association is so much time wasted. 
So the soldier gets to live apart 
from his officer. 

Now the men who think of en- 
listing know a great deal more of 
all this than we give them credit 
for; they have a “chum” on fur- 
lough in the village; or one of them 
has a sweetheart whose sister mar- 
ried a soldier, and so they find out 
if they enlist that they will get 
plenty of money but no home in 
which to spend it. 

As an instance of the distaste 
with which men view the system, 
we can adduce that of a regiment 
that has lately come under our per- 
sonal knowledge, in which, when 
the usual call for volunteers to the 
“linked battalion” was made, only 
thirteen out of six hundred men re- 
sponded. Yet the corps they were 


offered possessed an historical name, 
and a roll of battles on its colours 
second to none in the service. But 
we have already got a step in ad- 
vance of the “linked battalion” 
system. 

To certain official minds it became 
apparent that the regimental unit of, 
say, 1000 men, was too small to cope 
with the increasing wants of war- 
fare; so they doubled up the exist- 
ing regiments to half the number 
we had, leaving them of course 
double as strong. 

The men were mere pieces on the 
board : just squeeze the ends of the 
sliding-rack they are fastened to, 
and they will move exactly as it 
moves. If the 110th is not a regi- 
ment strong enough for mili 
wants nowadays, roll it up wi 
the 111th, call them “The Baby- 
lonian Bounders,” and the thing is 
done. But the wiseacres neglected 
to take into acccount that the 110th 
had a history that dated back a 
couple of centuries, and that the 
111th had a pig with a curly tail 
rampant on the tails of their tunics, 
which they valued above all other 
pigs: these were mere sentimental 
trifles, utterly behind the age— 
worthy only of the dust-heap. 
Everything that the 1000 human 
beings who formed the 110th set 
store by — lace, facings, number, 
badges — was changed; and the 
same with the 1000 sentient beings 
that formed the 111th, its pig in- 
cluded; and the wiseacres wonder- 
ed when these 2000 human beings 
grumbled. 

Surely, in these days, when the 
problem of human life has been 
studied almost to death, there must 
have been some among them who 
could have told them what so many 
know—that man is a composite ani- 
mal, made up of a thousand trifles, 
all of which work towards one 
end,—his limbs and body but the 
case that holds these tiny wheels, 
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which, in their turn, are necessary 
parts of the machinery that moves 
the man. 

What says our “only General” 
on the subject in the book we have 
already quoted from ? 


‘There has been a tendency of late 
to make all regiments alike in their 
outward appearance, and to consider 
them so in their feelings. Machines 
into which the individual talents and 
dispositions of men enter so largely, as 
into those called regiments, are never 
calculated to keep time alike aswatches 
do. The idiosyncrasies of command- 
ing officers, historical traditions, and 
established customs, affect the charac- 
ter of regiments more than might be 
imagined. . . . The endeavour to as- 
similate them has not been happy; 
like democracy, it has had a tendency 
to pull down the best to a level with 
the worst... . it de corps is made 
up of trifles. . . . No man who knew 
soldiers or their peculiar way of think- 
ing, or who was acquainted with the 
many little trifles that go to make up 
esprit de corps, and that form, as it 
were, a lien between it and discipline, 
would ever deprive a soldier of any 
peculiarity that he prided himself on, 
without having some overpowering 
reasons for doing so.” 


Now this, and a great deal more, 
was written in 1874. How over- 
oer must be the reasons which 
ave occurred since that time to 
make such a change in the writer’s 
sentiments to-day ! 

That which may strike a highly 
cultured mind as frivolous, is to 
the lower classes the very breath 
of life. There is no class in which 
the traditions of regiments have so 
deep a hold as in that from which 
we draw our recruits. A boy with 
a yearning for foreign travel, or 
deeds of daring at the cannon’s 
mouth, hears a soldier, home on 
furlough, tell the tale in the tap- 
room of his village tavern. The 
tale is entirely personal : “’Twas the 
old colonel said that— and the 
captain gave the word—blessed if 
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the colour-sergeant warn’t all there 
—and up we goes—and ’twas the 
boys of the 120th that done it—I 
saw Tommy Atkins of B company 
up the first of all—there wasn’t 
a man could touch us—and four 
other regiments lying alongside of 
the old corps all the time.” So he 
maunders on, the lad drinking in 
every word, till the day comes 
when he too enlists in the “grand 
old corps” which did such deeds. 
To him it is all the world; his one 
hope to be a credit to it, his only 
fear that he will have to leave it 
when he grows old. Now, is not 
that lad likely to be a better soldier 
than your boy who enlists in “ one 
of the territorial regiments in her 
Majesty’s land forces ?” 

Another part of the interchange- 
able system is the “expansive 
power” which it gives; as the 
daily press, which knows every- 
thing, put it, I think, on the 
departure of the “reliefs” after our 
reverse at Islandwana. “We have 
despatched to the seat of war a 
dozen regiments in as many days, 
each complete in men and ma- 
terial, thanks to our new expansive 
system; and could as easily have 
sent out sixty, had they been 
wanted, through the same agency.” 
Authority will say, “ What on earth 
does the daily press know of the 
matter?” Granted. But the daily 

ress represents very largely “ pub- 
lic feeling ;” and when “ public feel- 


ing” reads such paragraphs over its 
breakfast-table, it is apt to fold its 
hands and feel very complacent in- 
deed about the state of things as 


represented. But “public feeling” 
may be called the life of a nation ; 
and the false security into which it 
is lulled by the daily press, in rose- 
coloured paragraphs like the one 
quoted, is to endanger that life very 
considerably. 

There is a place called a “ fool’s 
paradise,” in which, if we mistake 
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not, “public feeling” in England 
has been residing for a long time 
in the matter of its army. 

We are told that the “1st army 
corps,” of some 30,000 men, is 
ready for embarkation at any day, 
to bear the brunt of the campaign 
till the “2d army corps” is ready, 
and so on. And this may be all 
very well when the campaign is to 
be against our many small black 
nations, as it has been lately; but 
in any European campaign, the most 
ready will be the most successful ; 
and there is a very fair chance in- 
deed that, in such a campaign, 
when the “2d army corps” reaches 
the place where the “1st army 
corps” has gone, it will find it 
there no longer. Authority again 
will tell us that “financial reasons” 
will not allow any other arrange- 
ment, meaning that we have already 
as many men as we can afford. But 
if these men cost us 20 millions 
or more, and are of no use, would 
it not be sound economy to put 
on another 10 millions to the 20, 
or else do away with the whole 
army, and trust to chance and con- 
ferences ? 

An “expanded” regiment is an 
almost hopeless mass of chaos—here 
is a picture from life. 

The regiments to be expanded 
form part of the “2d army corps,” 
and so are the strongest left after 
the departure of the “1st army 
corps,” numbering some 500 or 
600 men apiece. To arrive at this 
strength they have recently been 
raised by a lot of recruits, drafted 
into the ranks when the war began 
to loom in the distance. Every- 
thing is hurry and hard work. A 
thousand things have to be got rid 
of, a thousand to be purchased. 
Uniforms designed entirely for 
peace-time are found useless for 
campaigning. New clothing has to 
be issued; accounts have to be 
made up ; departments to be settled 


with ; sickly men to be eliminated; 
much foolscap expended. 

Then arrives, a day or two before 
starting, a crowd of volunteers suffi- 
cient t# make up the regiment to 
war strength—say, 1000 men. The 
new-comers arrive from half-a-do 
or more regiments; all have a 
pound in their pockets, the pre 
mium on their valour; all must be 
good characters “by regulation,” 
a point upon which opinions can 
differ, when stretched ty an easy 
conscience anxious to get rid of its 
bad characters. 

Meantime the new arrivals have 
been drawn up on parade, where 
they see a man on a horse who 
5 SRR tells them is their new 
colonel ; but here their knowledge 
ends. “What an old stiff-un, it 
is!” confides one to another as he 
passes. They do not know that 
the old “stiff-un” is an excellent 
soldier, fond of his men; all that 
will be learned when the present 
emergency is over. 

The captain, their nearest earthly 
friend, is scanned curiously, and 
mental notes taken how best to get 
round the “blooming bloke;” the 
“bloke” being in the habit of 
looking after his men, and limit- 
ing punishments to those really 
deserved. But in the bustle of 
“expansion” these qualities are 
unknown, and the operation of 
“getting round” the captain begins. 

So the regiment embarks, a mere 
crowd of strange faces; the men 
half afraid, half anxious to do well; 
the officers ignorant of their men, 
and as often as not taken in by 
a specious blackguard, only to dis- 
cover that a bad character does not 
make a man less forward in putting 
himself to the front when anything 
is to be gained by it. 

Is this the sort of thing which 
“public feeling” pictures to itself, 
over the breakfast-table, when it 
reads in the morning paper of the 
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advantages of our expansive sys- 
tem? For “public feeling” is no 
fool. It knows a great deal more 
about things than specialists give it 
the credit of knowing. Ask “ public 
feeling” for its definition of a “good 
army,” and it will tell you in a breath 
—“a good army is a large collection 
of men subordinate to the will of 
one.” But how can the collection 
we have just been taking note of 
fulfil this elementary condition? 
The general will be obeyed by the 
smaller generals of divisions, who 
will be obeyed in turn by the 
generals of brigades: commanding 
officers will pass on the word to the 
captains of companies; but who 
will obey them? Not the mass of 
strangers brought together at the 
eleventh hour. Here is no cohe- 
sion. Here every one is thinking 
of himself, of what his last officer 
would have done had he been pres- 
ent. “This officer don’t look very 


much. These chaps right and left 
of me don’t look like coming on. 
If it was only the old corps, wouldn’t 


we astonish some of ’em? I'll just 
bide and see.” And so the happy 
moment is lost, and the general 
hides his head, and England sends 
out another man to replace him, 
and to go through the same bitter 
experience as he has. 

And all this system of inter- 
changeability, in which the human 
units which constitute an army are 
looked upon as so many machines ; 
the art of war an exact science, the 
method of making which can be 
learned out of handbooks; and a 
battle itself nothing but a contest 
between two players, in which vic- 
tory can be proved, almost with 
mathematical exactitude, to be 
waiting on the most scientific,—is 
being forced upon an unwilling 
army by scientific men, who sit at 
home at desks and work out these 
Eee, content to let science 

ve it all its own way, to the ex- 
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clusion of the rougher, practical 
soldier, who has long and varied 
experience of human nature as it 
exists among soldiers, and who 
knows that a time arrives, and 
arrives somewhat early in the day 
of battle, when science gives place 
to sheer hard blows, and that he 
who strikes the hardest wins the 


day. 

Your scientific officer will tell 
you that it is science which leads 
you up to this striking point, and 
allows the soldier to place himself 
at the spot, and at the time, when 
his blows will tell most; and to a 
great extent he is right. But, 
like all enthusiasts, he carries his 
theory too far. History tells us 
that those men fight best who 
know the least. . 

A general wants a force of well- 
fed, well-clothed, well-disciplined 
men who will. do whatever their 
officers tell.them unhesitatingly ; 
and this your ordinary country 
yokel will do admirably. He is 
simply a mass of matter behind a 
bayonet which, when it acquires 
momentum, moves on and charges 
the enemy. More than that, he 
has been taught to read and write; 
to obey his officers; to take plea- 
sure in firing his rifle, with the 
opportunity open of learning to fire 
it well if he has any aptitude that 
way. Aman who can do this is a 
ag soldier. But overburden 

is brain with anything more than 
this elementary education, and his 
poor head becomes so full of scraps 
of undigested knowledge that ten 
to one he cannot get rid of them 
when the time comes for hard 
blows. He begins to think just 
when thought is out of place; he 
pays less attention to the words of 
command, now somewhat indistinct 
owing to the increasing noise; he 
has just been through a course of 
signalling, or cookery, or engineer- 
ing, or gymnastics, each entailing 
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absence from the ranks; so he is 


not a little rusty in his drill, and a 
stranger altogether to his right and 
left hand men who have joined the 
company since he left; small items 
which deteriorate his value for 
fighting, be it ever so little. Mul- 
tiply this by the numbers on a 
modern field of battle, and the 
aggregate is enough to turn the 
scale against the scientific side. 

And in a far higher sense this 
deterioration holds good with offi- 
cers, when over-educated. 

In every army the mass of officers 
are regimental men whose duty it 
is to lead the men under them as 
they are ordered by those above 
them; men whose value is at its 
highest when hard blows arrive. 

It does not take much learning 
to make a man a good regimental 
officer, provided you let him alone 
in that regiment. He must be a 
gentleman before all, fairly strong 
in body, and with some aptitude 
for his work; if fond of the out- 
door exercise which riding and field- 
sports give, it is all in his favour. 
A boy with these qualifications 
will insensibly get to know his men 
a little; first their names will attract 
him, and now and again, when one 
requires checking or praising, he 
will be able to address him by 
name, no small merit in a soldier’s 
eyes; he will gain some insight 
into the character of his sergeants 
and corporals, and will after a time 
be able to give decisions when ap- 
pealed to, which, from their fairness, 
will stamp him in their eyes as a 
man to be relied on. And the men 
will rely on him when occasion 
arises, and will obey his voice when 
hard blows are about. 

But this stamp of officer is dis- 
tasteful to the scientists. Their 
officers must be put through many 
mills, none of them grinding in the 
regiment to which he will revert at 
the supreme moment of hard blows. 
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The scientists’ officer begins either — 
in the militia, to leave which for 
the army necessitates the passing of 
several examinations, or by going 
through Sandhurst, an excellent in- 
stitution, if not done to death in the 
hurry to cram smatterings of much 
knowledge into the boys’ heads; 
bits of Napoleon’s career ; of tactics, 
including many traditions of how 
generals have won celebrated bat- 
tles; of the throwing up of field- 
works, the pontooning of rivers, 
and the construction of gun-shelters, 
He dabbles in army accounts, and 
works out abstruse questions in 
pay and finance; he is taught to 
sketch a portion of the surroundin 
country after a military mod 
whether gifted that way or not; — 
and if he can master all these sub- 
jects at a competitive examination, 

e is drafted off to a regiment and 
begins his drill, which he learns 
none the faster for all the scra 
of learning that jostle each other in 
his young brain. «Hardly has he 
got well into the routine of com- 
pany work, knowing the front from 
the rear rank, when he is taken 
away for a course of “garrison in- 
struction;” a fresh examination 
looms before him, which he must 

ass, or his onward career will be 

checked. This removes him from _ 
all military duties for at least four 
months, 

No sooner back again, trying to 
recall what he once knew about 
front and rear ranks, when an order 
arrives for the colonel to send an 
officer to learn “signalling.” In 
vain he protests that he has only 
one officer per company; orders 
must be obeyed, and so our model 
is told off for a fresh absence from 
all regimental duties. However, 
he learns the science of what is 
vulgarly called “ flag-wagging,” and 
is able to transmit ten words 4 
minute with blue and white flags. 
This takes two months to learn, 
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but he gets through it,-and returns 
once more to regimental life just at 
the time when a run of promotion 
takes place, and the senior sub- 
alterns must pass again rgb 2 
the mill ere they are fitted to 
captains; so another four months’ 
absence ensues, and so on for the 
succeeding ranks of major and lieu- 
tenant-colonel. There are more 
“courses” too, Hythe, where an 
ancient system, long out of date, 
teaches the theory of the “ revolu- 
tion of projectiles” by means of a 
wooden ball at the end of a string 
tied to the ceiling. There is Chat- 
ham, where he can go through a 
“short” or a “long course,” out 
of which he will emerge as a bad 
engineer, with no chance of giving 
his acquired talents scope, except 
under circumstances to which his 
own common-sense will be quite 
equal. 

It is not that to learn all these 
things is not a capital plan; all 
knowledge is useful; it is that to 
acquire so much matter abstracts 
a man from his actual profession, 
which he ought to learn before 
allothers. We do not teach a boot- 
maker to make nails, or tell him to 
spend four months in a tanyard to 
see how leather is prepared. 

Scientifically educated officers are 
a necessity in an army, and there 
are always abundance of good men 
who will come to the front and 
take delight in qualifying them- 
selves for the higher walks of their 
dagger There is the Staff Col- 


ege open to all, and it turns out: 


already more men than can be em- 
ployed. We educate engineers to 
make forts and build bridges—artil- 
lerymen to look after our guns; 
why not have regimental officers to 
look after their men? What we 
uoted from the ‘Handbook for 
ield Service’ a few back, is 
worthy of all belief, that to at- 
tempt to educate up the whole to 


one level, is to lower the whole to 

the level of the lowest. What we 

advocate is a return to our regi- 

mental system, now a thing of the 

past— nothing too bad to urge 
inst its shortcomings. 

Our “only General”—we quote 
him again, because as a clever 
man and able soldier we are fond 
of him, and wish that he would 
put forth his abilities more in 
favour of the army, and less, as 
he seems to be doing, of scientific 
fallacies and parliamentary approval 
—took occasion lately in a maga- 
zine to run down regimental officers 
as an idle, ill-educated, hopeless set 
of men. Why? Because when 
work is slack they run away on 
leave, considering the privilege one 
of the little perquisites which make 
up their pay to what they are 
worth; because they do not rush 
for garrison classes, signalling clas- 
ses, gymnastic classes, engineering 
classes, musketry classes, veterinary 
classes, riding classes, range-finding 
classes, and so on. In a regiment 
there are men always eager to join 
one of these classes—some because 
they want to learn, others to get 
out of “orderly duty” and the 
restraint of headquarters; but the 
bulk of them prefer to remain with 
their men, to inspect the front and 
rear ranks of their companies, and 
insensibly educate themselves into 
good regimental officers. They have 
one ambition—the coming of the 
day when hard blows will be their 
portion, with their consequent medal 
and brevet. 

Do not let us deceive ourselves. 
We are living in a fool’s paradise if 
we think with these scientists that 
war can be made, or battles fought 
and gained, by flashes, or signals, 
or balloons, or wires, or electric cur- 
rents, or range-finders, or systems, or 
what-not. These are but the acces- 
sories before the deed, and should 
never be advanced to the first place. 
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In that place will be leaden bul- 
lets, iron cannon - balls, bursting 
shells, . blinding-dust, noise unutter- 
able, heads lost, and senses under 
no control. There will be pain, 
and writhings, and blood, and dirt, 
and savagery, and all the brute in 
man’s nature let loose; and the 
biggest and hardiest brute will 
win. Do not think war can be 
carried on with kid-gloves on the 
fingers. Delicate machinery which 
is almost human in its results, is 
unfitted for such rough games. 
Nature will assert herself when man, 

utting himself on a level with the 

asts, covets life only to destroy 
life; and Nature will be on the side 
of the “ big battalions.” 

To be a good officer, before every- 
thing it is necessary that he should 
be a gentleman. Many years ago 


we used, as children, to play at 
“being gentlemen;” our definition 


of the phrase, “a man who lives on 
his own estate and does nothing.” 
It goes without saying that this is 
not the kind of gentleman the army 
wants. 

There, broadly, if an officer is 
honourable in his conduct, neat in 
his person, and speaks to his men 
as if they were men like himself 
and not inferior beings, he is also a 
gentleman. It is true that these 
qualifications are found most fre- 
quently in the well-born; indeed, 
in nine cases out of ten, birth is 
an element that goes largely to 
make up a good officer. 

The English are still a conserva- 
tive people, in spite of the advanced 
doctrines of the great Radical school ; 
its fallacies address themselves to 
the towns more than to the coun- 
try, and are seldom listened to in 
earnest by the men whom we en- 
list. The true radical has a soul 
above soldiering. Political progress 
is his cry, | he knows that it 
gets very soon stifled in the atmo- 
sphere of a barrack-room. 
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Conservatism is what was good 
in the old feudal system adapted to 
the requirements of the age; and 
in feudal times we know that the 
squire’s influence was the keystone 
of the system; the lower orders 
looked up to him for everythi 
and did not look in vain. In their 
eyes the squire could do no wrong; 
everything he said was gospel, all 
that he did was right by virtue of 
his gentility. The feeling is not 
confined to feudal times; it is as 
universal as Nature herself. The 
African savage pays fealty to his 
chief, and is content to suffer death 
or confiscation of his property with- 
out a murmur if his chief demands 
it. And a feeling so universal to 
humanity cannot die out all at once, 
because political progress in the 
mouths of a few discontented rha 
sodists says that it is behind the 
age. It still exists, and will exist 
till that day of deluge comes to- 
wards which political progress is 
ceaselessly striving. 

But if we admit that the feeling 
still exists in England, though in 
a weaker form than it did, our en- 
deavour should be to foster it, by 
every means we have, in situations 
where it becomes an additional 
power. And nowhere is its force 
so desirable as in an army. Yet 
the reformers are working against 
it by lessening the standing of 
officers, not only in the eyes of 
their men but in their own. 

The old adage here holds good, 
“ Familiarity breeds contempt.” To 
turn an officer into a drill-corporal 
is to make his men think much 
less of him than when he left such 
work to men more suited to it. 
To expect officers to be perpetually 
with their men, poking about bar- 
rack-rooms, spying out bed-fluff in 
the corners, prying into kit-bags, 
or watching which way they turn 
when they go out for a stroll, is 
to put the officer in a false position: 
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jn time his mind will descend to 
the level of the bed-fluff. His non- 
commissioned officers will begin to 
feel that, now the officer does all 
their work, for all the use they 
are, they might just as well leave 
it all to him; while it offers to 
the men chances they are too ready 
to seize, of seeing the weak side 
of their superior; or, in some sud- 
den irritation, committing them- 
selves seriously, because in the 
presence of an officer, when the 
act in itself was of small conse- 
quence. 

An army is a complex machine, 

held together by what is termed 
officially “the chain of responsi- 
bility.” Each link in the chain 
asses on the word to that next 
Ga, which, in turn, becomes re- 
sponsible that it does the same, 
But what if the general should miss 
out a dozen links, and give his 
orders to the captain? The imme- 
diate link above the captain feels 
left out in the cold; he is held 
responsible for the acts of his 
captain—yet how can he be so held 
when he has no voice in telling him 
how to act? He isin the way—must 
have done something to merit the 
snub, and feels a smaller man in 
consequence. And so, when officers 
are told off to do the work of non- 
commissioned officers, the latter 
feel that they are better out of 
the way, and end in getting out 
of it as often as they can; while 
the men, all eyes and ears for a 
“chance,” seize it at once, when 
they find they can do so with 
safety. 

The worst use an officer can put 
his eyes to is to let them see too 
much; and if he is everlastingly 
with his men he will hear and see a 
great deal too much, and have to take 
notice of it. An engine-driver can- 
not see too much of his engine; it 
is a machine, and goes on as exactly 
as he chooses it to go. But a man 
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is not a machine; by discipline he 
will go a long way as his guide 
chooses, not an inch more. Now 
the best officer is that one who 
knows exactly how far he can stretch 
discipline, and when to relax it; 
and the one who fulfils the condi- 
tions given as making up a gentle- 
man is the most likely to succeed. 
Association was the force which 
bound the men to the squire in 
the middle ages; there were no 
railways or excursions, and the 
great man lived all the year round 
in the great house, and the little 
men in the cottages round it. So 
they got to know the squire, feeling 
that he was always at hand in time 
of need; and the squire got to 
know his villagers, and was able 
to pick out the best men for the 
best places when wanted. And 


this was what happened in the 
regimental system. 
to the repeated 


Now, owin 
absence of: officers, or the chang- 
ing of the men from battalion to 
battalion, all these ties are loosen- 
ed, and the men, knowing little 
of their officers, respect them less. 
Formerly the men of a regiment 
would go anywhere, or do anything 
for their own officers, but as little 
as they could for those of any other 
regiment. Their talk in the bar- 
rack-rooms was everlastingly about 
them; small anecdotes of the feats 
of this one, or the eccentricities of 
another, were household words; 
they took punishment at their 
hands without grumbling; and 
were always ready to turn out to 
help them. in their sports. They 
were their officers, and had a right 
to their good services. 

A regiment returning to England 
after a tour of foreign service, when 
the first whispers of troubles in 
Egypt came about, was asked by 
an officer if they would like to turn 
off to that country, instead of get- 
ting to England. “Yes, sir, if you 
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are to lead us,” was the men’s 
answer; the feeling uppermost in 
their minds being, that under the 
new order of things, a stranger 
might be sent to them, instead of 
the one whom they had known for 
years. 

For an officer to stand well 
with his men, he must stand wel! 
with himself; and this object was 
gained by the establishment of the 
regimental mess. There all the 
officers meet fairly on a level; the 
colonel chats as freely with the 
last joined “sub” as with the 
“field officers;” once inside the 
mess, and loud talking, quarrelsome 
words, or loutish manners have to 
be dropped. Every night the mem- 
bers dine as gentlemen at a well- 
furnished table, and spend the 
evening together. The mess is the 
great promoter of that gentleman- 
ly feeling which Englishmen pride 
themselves on. But now there are 
symptoms that messes are doomed ; 
that their day has come; and that 
in place of the pleasant dinner- 
table, round which friends could 
meet, with the regiment as a topic 


in common between them, we are to. 


have garrison clubs, with their mix- 
ture of all sorts sitting round, and 
the terrible half-pay major who will 
turn up to manage them. Messes 
are taxed with being expensive, 
with costing so much as to deter 
the officer of the future, poor and 
professional, from entering the 
service. This, like all outcries 
against existing institutions, has 
some truth in it, while those 
making it have either wilfully 
kept back a great deal more, or 
are very ignorant of what they are 
talking about. 

It is true that some messes have 
been expensive and extravagant ; 
and such, to follow the spirit of 
the age, should be curtailed. But 
it is equally true that at most 
messes it is quite possible for a 


poor officer to live very comfort- 
ably for a sum not exceeding six 
shillings a-day, if he is content 
with cold luncheon on ordin 

days, and drinks good ale and 
claret in moderation. There will 
also be a monthly subscription of 
about a sovereign to keep up the 
establishment; while Government 
stops eight days’ pay every year for 
the same purpose. So that the 
living of an officer who is content 
with good plain food, sufficient 
liquids, and does not ask many 
guests to dine, costs £110 a-year; 
while £15 more gives him the 
advantages of an excellent club 
for the same time. And if to the 
conditions necessary to make up 
a gentleman, we add the ability to 
live like one, the regimental mess 
gives him every facility for doing 
so. Of course at all messes it is 
quite possible to run up a big 
monthly bill. There are no sump- 
tuary laws in England now, which 
forbid a man to spend his own 
money ; and the young man who 
finds he cannot get rid of his sur- 
plus cash at the garrison mess, will 
manage to get rid of it in some other 
place, and that probably a good deal 
more shady. : 

Let public feeling be advised at 
once. It is told in the papers that 
change is distasteful to army offi- 
cers; that they are a stubborn, stiff- 
necked race, fond of horse-racing, of 
dining sumptuously, and of being 
away on leave; that they fight 
against the changes which modern 
warfare has made necessary, because 
they will fight against anything new 
in the shape of improvements. 

Do not be led away by such neatly 
worded paragraphs! Officers are 
as other men are; give them work 
to do and they will do it, if you 
show them it is work and not play- 
ing at work. Who can say a word 
against regimental officers in any of 
our numerous campaigns where real 
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work had to bedone? Not only was 
it often hard, but distasteful to a 
degree, yet it has been done willing- 
ly and cheerfully. But officers are 
educated men, knowing the peculi- 
arities of their own profession very 
fairly; and when they see these 
peculiarities ignored by men in 
whom they have no confidence, 
they do not fall in willingly with 
what is antagonistic to their know- 
ledge of that which is right. 

We are on the eve of great 
events. The era of “small wars” is 
over. Everything points to a new 
departure for England in her war- 
fare. And very many officers you 
meet will tell you the same. There 
is also a feeling of despondency 
abroad among our officers now, 
which is the result of all these 
changes. Our army has fought, 
and will fight again, when asked to 
do so; but the War Office reform- 
ers have tied its hands; it is no 


longer a free agent, its most cher- 
ished traditions have been swept 


away by civilians. Men in Parlia- 
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ment talk about the army and its 
details as if they had been born in 
it, when the army knows they have 
never been outside Birmingham. 
Every enthusiast with a hobby is 
allowed to ride it to death, to the 
exclusion of the things most neces- 
sary to the soldier—and the “ Ger- 
man school” sees with complacency 
Theory elbowing Practice out of 
the road. 

Now the army pictures the “ Ger- 
man school” as made up of clever 
men in spectacles, who sit at desks 
and pore over figures in which the 
soldier is machine-made, going round 
if you turn a handle. 

The “English school” lives in 
the open air; delights more in field- 
sports and athletics than in books 
and figures; does not wear specta- 
cles; knows the power of a kind 
word or a bit of praise; is not 
above mixing with “common sol- 
diers;”’ and thinks that, whatever 
dress you put a man into—black, 
blue, or red—“ a man’s a man for 


a’ that.” 
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SOME GLIMPSES OF THE PREHISTORIC HEBRIDEANS, 


How far back into the indefinite 
past can man be traced in the 
Hebrides? To this no one can 
give a clear and definite answer ; 
but the study of a wide class of 
facts lead to a far-reaching infer- 
ence, which is utterly out of accord 
with the halting conclusions of the 
provincial archzologists. The most 
of us—thoughtful readers as well 
as the unthinking multitude—are 
creatures of habit, borne down by 
unconscious customs, and only too 
apt to pass by unsettling conclu- 
sions, or to shelve them in vague 
phrases, or to wrap them up in 
some form of abstraction that effec- 
tually veils their meaning. In this 
way it has come about that Scot- 
tish history has gathered many 
errors, which it may take centuries 
to cast out or unlearn. Because 
civilisation, in general, is progress 
towards greater refinement in liv- 
ing, more grace and fairness of con- 
duct, finer subtlety and greater 
breadth of thinking, and more 
masterly conquest over the laws 
of nature and the force which runs 
through the physical world, we 
forget to note that sometimes, and 
perhaps for countless ages, and 
over a vast area, it may be station- 
ary, or even manifest itself as a 
gradual relapse or falling off from 
a more perfect type in art and 
conduct. Thus a number of out- 
rageous theories and beliefs are 
still current in general literature, 
and accepted by those who have 
no leisure, and perhaps no desire, 
to test them. True, in considering 
the antiquity of man, no one, ex- 
cept the weakling and the partisan, 
any longer spends effort in effecting 
a formal reconciliation between 
Genesis and Geology, through a 
violent distortion of facts, or by the 


well-meant devices of the accom: 
plished, if unconscious, sophist, 
But if the pseudo-geologist is now 
generally taken at his worth, the 
timid antiquarian is at his sterile 
tricks still; and a few vague ideas 
or theories, such as the succession 
of the Stone, the Bronze, and the 
Iron Age, shut us out from an im- 
portant section of history, and must 
continue to shut us out till history 
itself becomes bolder in its scep- 
ticism, and till pre-historic remains 
are made to unfold their meaning 
in the light of strict, earnest, and 
scientific inquiry. Is it. not a 
general opinion that about the 
Christian era the natives of North 
Britain were rude untutored say- 
ages, who went about either half 
clad in skins, or fiercely tattooed 
with woad or bespattered with mud? . 

Such an opinion, or anythin 
akin to it, flies away like chaff be- 
fore the wind as soon as the bare facts 
are brought to bear down upon it. 
In some respects, indeed, the civil- 
isation of Scotland before the Chris- 
tian era must at least have been as 
high as it is now. There has been 
a falling off in art and architecture, 
and probably also in the physique 
of the people. In attempting to 
make this proposition good, I can 
do nothing better than look at life 
as it is, and has been, on one of the 
most remote and lonely of the 
Western Isles. Perhaps I can 
make my meaning clearer by sim- 
ply describing the facts as they 
met me. 

Towards the end of August 1880 
I first landed on Coll and Tiree, 
two islands lying end to end, far 
out in the open Atlantic, and nearly 
midway between the point of Barra 
and the mainland. They lie con- 
siderably out of the tourist track, 
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are seldom visited by those who 
travel for pleasure, health, or know- 
ledge, and hence very little is known 
about them. The inn on Tiree is 
the most primitive I have yet seen 
in the Highlands, and this fact is 
enough to show how little the or- 
dinary tourist is thought of there. 
Like nearly all the Hebrides, those 
islands are a kind of paradise in 
their way, with a mild and soothing 
climate, gentle breezes tempered by 
the Gulf Stream, south-west winds 
that waft the rain-clouds over to the 
mountains of Mull, Rum, and Skye; 
great fertility of soil, the fragrance 
of many-coloured flowers, and a wide 
range of natural and unexpected 
beauty. On landing on Tiree I had 
another proof of the unsoundness 
of the theory that the Hebrideans 
are of Celtic origin, and of the ab- 
surdity of deriving the word Tiree 


from Tir-EE=Tir-I, the land or 


granary of Iona, where the Columban 


monks raised and stored their frugal 
corn, For the native Tireeman 
pronounces the word precisely as he 
does Barra, or Gigha, or Islay, with 
a strong accent on the first syllable. 
The word is Norse. The Gaelic ele- 
ment on the isle is a modern impor- 
tation from the north of Ireland. 
The prevailing type of face is Norse ; 
and the permanent part of the top- 
ography, many of the customs, and 
some of the superstitions and tales, 
are distinctly Scandinavian. I do 
not attach very much importance 
to this fact; but still we may as 
well take note of it at the outset. 
On landing at Scarinish, the 
puny port of the island, I was 
struck with the prevailing sluggish- 
ness, The visit of the steamer 
is a great event at every port in 
the Hebrides; but on an island 
which has no licensed house for the 
sale of whisky, the steamer is the 
publican which supplies the wants 
of the local tipplers for the next 
week. A considerable number of 
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people had gathered about the old 
pier; yet there was very little 
bustle or shouting. No one seemed 
to exert himself, or to be in the 
least hurry. All were content and 
at their ease. The civilisation 
around was slow, dull, sluggish, 
and quite unlike anything else in 
Europe. I found customs that 
were supposed to have died out, 
rites that long ago have lost their 
meaning, usages that would puzzle 
the best-read historian, traditions 
whose import baffles the most keen- 
sighted critic, tales that had come 
down from afar, and arts that had 
only become worse as they became 
old. It occurred to me that life 
would be happier if a little activity 
were infused into its flow; and I 
suggested that the use of clocks 
and watches might stir up the easy- 
going crofters. “Oh,” replied the 
genial humorist that guides the 
spiritual hopes of the island, “ wha: 
is the use of your clocks and your 
Saxon civilisation? We do not 
need them here. Our proverb tells 
us that the sun, the tide, and hun- 
ger are enough to mark the time. 
Your civilisation is just a hurry, and 
it only does harm.” 

The island of Tiree, which is 
about ten miles in length and three 
in breadth, is irregular in shape, 
with an extensive plain in the 
middle, and several huge crescent 
bays of pure white sand stretching 
along the coast and forming the 
public roads. With a. satisfied 
twinkle in his sleepy eye, a Tiree- 
man remarked to me: “Our roads 
ought to be the best in the world, 
for they are repaired twice a-day as 
regularly as the tide flows and 
ebbs.” If the space between the 
bays is rough and bone-shaking, 
the drive across the white dazzling 
beaches is exceedingly pleasant; 
and it would be difficult to see a 
more suggestive or picturesque sight 
than the little carts of Tiree, or the 
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rickety gigs introduced by the 
south-country farmers, or the creel- 
laden ponies, small in size, and shag- 
gy as a goat, as they move slowly 
across the mirage-haunted bays, and 
in the full glare of the sun shining 
on the glistening white sand, when 
the long Atlantic waves roll in at 
the horses’ feet, and the loud roar 
of the unceasing ocean softens into 
a gentle murmur as the breakers 
fade away upon the long beaches. 

The large, hereditary, isolated 
crofter population live in unique 
cabins, built very nearly alike. 
These cabins are not of the beehive 
type, but they are rounded at the 
corners, and probably date from a 
— beyond the beehive dwel- 
ings. The walls are enormously 
thick, consisting ‘generally of an 
outer and an inner stone shell 
with sand between; the door 
and the window on each. side of 
it are deeply embayed; and as 
the roof rises from the inner rim 
of the wall, and the gable does 
not taper, a cart conld easily drive 
round on the broad ledge of the 
low whitewashed wall—whilst the 
sheep may frequently be seen brows- 
ing on the turf-covered roof, or the 
split-fish may be seen drying in 
the sun. What is remarkable in 
these cabins is the sameness of the 
outline and the stereotyped nature 
of their design. The only depar- 
ture from the original plan occurs 
when the son, on marrying, builds 
his hut at the end of his father’s. 
Recently the proprietor has not 
been favourable to this squatting ; 
and at the time of my visit, a tena- 
cious islander, who failed in get- 
ting house-accommodation, had bur- 
rowed a hole in a sand-bank, and 
quartered himself and his family 
there. A fachsia-bush in the min- 
ister’s garden is the nearest ap- 
proach to a forest within the four 
corners of the island. 

With its shining beaches, its 
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inland haze, and its mirage, Tiree 
is not only picturesque, but has 
many conditions fatal to the restive 
spirit of the reformer or the inno- 
vator, though highly favourable to 
use and wont, and it has also a 
certain self-enclosed and self-satis- 
fied dreamy power. It probably 
possesses more weird legends and 
more old-world stories than all the 
rest of the Western Isles put to- 
gether. Its natives carry on man- 
ufactures—to be noted further on 
—which are by no means singular 
in those regions, and which yet 
possess high significance to the 
student of ethnography. In spite 
of its paternal government, its tor- 
pidity, its utter indifference to ad- 
vance, its poverty, and its deep 
ancestral melancholy, reflected in 
many a hard-pinched face and in 
many a fine soft cye, I left the 
island with genuine regret, which 
was quickened as I bade good-bye 
with the genial minister, who has 
not left his parish for many years, 
and who has come to look upon 
its rich treasures with the eye 
of a Highland seer. A man of 
early promise, partially unfulfilled 
through broken health—of a lumin- 
ous, deeply penetrative spirit, and 
of brilliant humour—John Camp- 
bell is at present, without any doubt, 
one of the most competent living 
authorities on Highland folk-lore, 
traditions, romances, and general 
superstition. 

The channel between Tiree and 
Coll is about two miles in width; 
but the civilisation which now 
sways the former island has much 
in common with the social state of 
Coll thousands of years ago. The 
morning of my crossing to Coll was 
one of those glorious days in the 
Hebrides whose beauty surpasses all 
speech. The channel was resplen- 
dent in a thousand shades of green 
and white, as the light breezes rose 
and died away, or as the silvery 
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clouds in fleecy flakes skirted the 
horizon. Having passed a crowded- 
looking graveyard on the margin of 
the ocean near the south end of Coll, 
I landed under the old keep of the 
doughty M‘Leans, and soon found 
myself in the castle where Dr. John- 
son spent several days during his 
memorable journey through the 
Hebrides in 1773. 

On the afternoon of the day of 
my arrival, after exploring the old 
keep, I wandered forth in the com- 
pany of my host, the proprietor, to 
breathe the soft air, and to see 
where a sand-drift was threatening 
one of the parks near the castle. 
A large part of the west or Caolis 
end of the island consists of huge 
sand-hills, somewhat like the landes 
on the shore of the Bay of Biscay, 
or the dunes of North Holland. 
Of course there is almost always 
some shifting of the surface-layer 
of this sand; but the sand-drift 
is kept in check over a large 
area by the bent and long-rooted 
grasses which overspread the sur- 
face and send their roots deep 
down into the hard mass. Be- 
sides, heaps of tangle and sea-weed 
have been blown up on the wind- 
ward side from the shore; in many 
parts soil has gradually accumulated 
over the surface,which produces lux- 
uriant crops, and thus protects the 
sand from the drift. Sometimes, 
however, the wind insidiously plays 
havoc with the surface: first a 
little rift or rent is blown away ; 
inch by inch the finest sand is 
removed ; slowly the minute cre- 
vice acquires breadth and depth, 
until it may be difficult by arti- 
ficial means to stop the progress 
of the drift. Notwithstanding all 
that, however, over a wide area 
the process of change is generally 
slow ; it has often been completely 
arrested for long periods; and in 
some instances the rate of change 
may be roughly calculated. 
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My host referred to the great 
storm of the evening of the 28th 
December 1879, which had brought 
down the Tay Bridge. Those who 
then lived beyond the middle belt 
of Scotland can have no correct 
idea of the extraordinary force of 
the tempest. Nowhere was the 
fury of the storm felt more than 
in the Western Isles and along the 
west coast, where houses were un- 
roofed by the bundred, stacks of 
hay and corn blown away to no 
one knows where, stout branches 
snapped in the middle, and large 
strips of forest and gigantic trees 
completely uprooted. In Coll the 
force of the tempest during a great 
part of the afternoon of the 28th 
exceeded anything known during 
the memory of the oldest inhabi- 
tant. For weeks after, several 
houses were roofless, because there 
were not enough of workmen on 
the island to repay the damage. 
But the most notable effect was 
the exposure of old dwellings and 
of human remains at the bottom 
of a large and deep sand-valley, 
about half a mile, as the crow flies, 
from the castle. 

To this spot, accordingly, I went 
on the following day, accompanied 
by Major Stewart and a friend. 
Judging distances by the eye, I can 
only give a rough, though still suffi- 
ciently accurate, estimate. If there 
is sunshine or haze, sand-hills are 
very deceptive. At the bottom of 
the sand-valley, nearly on a level 
with the ocean, and within less than 
a quarter of a mile from it, we came 
upon a cluster of old walls, just 
peeping their heads above the sand. 
Many were oval or nearly circular 
in shape; one was twenty-three 
yards in the longest diameter, and 
the rest were somewhat less, “ Mid- 
den-heaps” of considerable size, and 
very much in character like those 
found in Denmark, lay round about 
the dwellings. Whether the walls, 
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which had evidently gone to ruin 
before the sand covered them, were 
those of a covered dwelling or only 
of a mere fold, is of little conse- 
quence to our inquiry, The midden- 
heaps or shell-mounds gave forth, 
when trenched, a foul, heavy smell, 
and were composed of cockles, mus- 
sels, periwinkles, and other littoral 
shells; bones and teeth of wild and 
domestic animals, split up for the 
sake of their marrow ; chips of flint, 
all unpolished or paleolithic; and 
many fragments of rude unglazed 
pottery. Along with these, how- 
ever, in one of the heaps, were 
found two curious bronze imple- 
ments or ornaments,—one of them 
of considerable beauty and finish, 
gilt and jewelled. I may here 
remark— 
1. The Tay Bridge storm removed 
only a few inches of the sand. 
2.The highly artistic objects 
were foundin a heap of remains, 
like the Kjékken-méddings of 
Denmark, that might be re- 
ferred to a very savage race; 
and we may assume that both 
were deposited at the same time. 
Now, in examining these remark- 
able facts, and the still more remark- 
able theory which they enclose, the 
utmost caution is needed. . Error 
may enter at almost every stage. I 
will endeavour to avoid the tech- 
nical language of the geologist; the 
hard and fast lines of the anti- 
quarian shall trouble me but little 
in the face of the staggering story 
which those remains relate. The 
chief danger lies in current beliefs. 
The highly artistic character of an 
_ object does not prove that it is 
modern. Of shells and bones found 


100 feet below the surface, some 
fresh and well preserved, we are 
not justified in assuming that they 
are recent, because their preserva- 
tion depends upon the layer in 
which they have been buried, or 
upon the destructive qualities of 
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their surroundings. But if the form, 
or the finish, or the state of preser- 
vation of an object is in itself no 
criterion of age, we have no right 
to assume that paleolithic man was 
a rude and restless savage, ignorant 
of art, without invention or the 
power of design, and nearly as help- 
less and as intelligent as one of the 
lower animals. And as little right 
have we to maintain that the stone 
age died away before the iron age 
began ; for the stone age is still in 
its vigorous prime on the island of 
Tiree, in spite of the fact that in 
Coll we can trace it back to a period 
so remote that the most daring 
imagination shrinks from dogma- 
tising on its origin or history. At 
the most remote point of the pre- 
historic life of Coll to which we can 
reach, we find man, if a savage, still 
a person of taste who could appre- 
ciate high art, and knew how to 
supply the wants of the dandy. 

In making this assertion in how- 
ever modest a spirit, I lay myself 
open to the wrath both of Gaelic 
scholars and local antiquarians. It 
is now admitted that man lived 
and moved amongst these isles 
when the lion, the leopard, the 
hyena, the reindeer, the elk, and 
the mammoth were his associates 
or foes; and that a period of intense 
arctic cold, and another period of 
intense tropical heat, perhaps more 
than one, passed over the now tem- 
perate climate of Coll since man 
began to work. And this admis- 
sion has its own difficulties in 
reference to the present question, 
both in the evidence of recent 
glacial action and of a climate 
that would seem to be fatal to 
human life, as well as of the tropi- 
cal heat in which the leaf-beds of 
Ardtun in Mull, over against Coll, 
were found. The antiquity of man, 
in a general way, has been pushed 
far back into the geologic ages— 
certainly into the Pleistocene era, 
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if not as far back as the Miocene 
age to which these Ardtun beds 
belong. But the antiquarians of 
the day, with their theory of def- 
inite eras, their stinted imagina- 
tion, and their want of scientific 
culture, were hostile to every novel 
view and to every bold conclusion 
which seemed to threaten their 
own weak fancies, as the Abbé 
Bourgeois knew only too well. 
Boucher de Perthes had to en- 
counter stubborn scorn and indiffer- 
ence before he could get the savants 
to believe that the deposits in the 
valley of the Somme had thrust 
speculation on this point far be- 
yond the verge of written history. 
He was called an outsider to science, 
a reckless theoriser, and an idle 
dreamer amongst men; but still he 
persisted amidst obloquy till he car- 
ried conviction, and proved that 
what the savants held to be im- 
possible ‘was accepted as fact by 
science, and that beyond the veil 
of history and archeology there 
lay a boundless past of human ex- 
istence, which had a strange story 
to bring forth. 

But not a story more strange 
than the one which we are about 
to read in the prehistoric deposits 
of Coll and in the old-world cus- 
toms of Tiree. In trying to read 
that story, our first step is to note 
the situation of the remains, the 
structure of Coll, and its position 
in the magnificent archipelago of 
which it forms a part. Standing 
on the highest point near the old 
deposits, we see the long and irregu- 
lar ridge of the Outer Hebrides to the 
north-west; nearly due north, the 
blue Cuchullins, with Loch Scavaig 
a dark speck at their base, bound 
the view beyond flat-looking Canna 
and high-peaked Rum. Turning 
still farther to the right, we see to 
the south east the brown and purple 
mass of Ardnamurchan and Mall, 
with Ben More towering up from 
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its centre; and to the south, Iona, 
Staffa, Ulva, and the green group 
of the Treshinish Isles, form a 
splendid cluster. What is most 
noteworthy for our present purpose 
is the remarkable geologic character 
of this archipelago. Iona, Coll, 
Tiree, and the Outer Hebrides be- 
long to the oldest series of stratified 
or fossiliferous rocks known—the 
Laurentian—in which the earliest 
traces of life appear. Mull and 
Ardnamarchan, on the other hand, 
were upheaved in very recent times, 
if not, indeed, as we may infer from 
the leaf-beds of Ardtun and the Mio- 
cene deposits of Thenay, since man 
appeared upon the scene. If we 
draw a line between Mull and Coll, 
to the west of it we find the dawn 
of life upon our globe; to the east, 
its highest development. Between 
the era when Coll was formed and 
that when Mull was upheaved, an 
almost infinite series of years came 
and went. In the interval whole 
continents were formed, and were 
again swept away and pounded 
into dust. But in the north of 
Coll there is the most distinct evi- 
dence of Plutonic action in com- 
paratively recent times. So that 
it is clear that, though the island 
now is pretty much what it was 
ages ago, the convulsions which 
Mull underwent affected its struc- 
ture. 

The gneiss which forms the basis 
of the island is remarkably darkish, 
in some places passing into a coarse 
kind of micaceous granite. Sail- 
ing along thg east and north-east 
of Coll, one sees only a frowning 
mass of bare, cold, repellent rock, 
rounded into weather-beaten knolls, 
stripped apparently of the last ves- 
tige of vegetation by the constant 
lashing of the waves and the vigi- 
lance of the storms. On the oppo- 
site shore, interspersed with the 
rocks, a cheerless maze of sand-hills 
strikes the eye; and in these lies 
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Coll’s story. To the sand the island 
owes its surprising fertility ; and the 
strange fact that what looks the 
most repellent of all the Hebrides, 
proves at close quarters to be the 
richest and most luxuriant. The 
island is unique. It is at once, and 
within a small area, the rockiest of 
the rocky, the boggiest of the boggy, 
and the richest of the rich. The 
rocks, except in crevices, bear noth- 
ing apparently but lichens, and 
they crop up everywhere ; the moor- 
land is bleak in appearance, and 
studded with small lakes, generally 
teeming with trout; the sand-hills 
may be called a desert; and yet 
there are many sheltered spots at 
the heads of bays, in small inland 
valleys, and scattered up and down 
throughout the island, that are as 
fertile garden-land, which can pro- 
duce its two crops a-year even in 
the cold latitude of the Hebrides. 
The moor is easily reclaimed; the 
soil bears heavy crops, or is.carpeted 
with rich grass or heavy flowers. 
A good covering of pounded-down 
sand, carted from one of the dunes, 
converts the moorland into a para- 
dise : and the cause is clear enough, 
thongh remarkable; for, when ex- 
amined carefully, the sand-hills are 
found to consist largely, in some 
spots almost entirely, of the exuvie 
or the remains of recent shell- 
coveréd animals, along with a vary- 
ing proportion of marine shells and 
pounded-down gneiss. A large por- 
tion of the land is the débris of 
ordinary meadow-snails, of the same 
species that still swarms on the 
more sheltered flats, such as Buli- 
mus acutus and Helix caperata. 
Now it is a recognised fact that 
species and even genera succeed 
each other very much as individuals 
live and die. Coll itself represents, 
so far as our present knowledge ex- 
tends, the origin of mundane life ; 
these numerous shell-heaps and all 
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the sand-hills belong to our own era, 
and do not, in geologic time, extend 
very far back beyond it. The snails 
have lived and died on the island 
itself. The sand area extends over 
several miles; in many places it is 
about one hundred feet in perpen- 
dicular depth; and the process by 
which the whole was formed has not 
yet ceased. When I state that the 
remains of snails and other shells 
enter largely into the mass, of course 
it is seen that lime is present every- 
where ; and it may easily be inferred 
that the chemical composition and 
the consistency of the dunes depend 
upon the quantity of the lime, 
upon the degree of heat it has been 
receiving, and upon the pressure to 
which it has been subjected, as well 
as upon other less recognisable ele- 
ments. One result is, that the 
sand, instead of being uniformly 
dry, gritty, or friable, has in several 
spots become consolidated into large 
flakes or flags, and hardened) into 
layers of rock, which covered con- 
siderable tracts of the surface. Here 
may be seen the process of rock- 
formation on a grand scale, and 
shells are not formed into layers of 
hard sandstone-rock in a day. 

Now these facts have a meaning. 
It cannot be seriously doubted that 
these shells lived, died, and accumu- 
lated their débris on the island it- 
self. And Coll has been an island 
long before Mull had been upheaved 
out of the Atlantic. The sand has 
not been washed ashore from any 
other coast; the shells were not 
formed under water or in the ocean, 
and there is no proof that the rela- 
tion of water and land has materi- 
ally altered since the formation of 
these shelly deposits began. From 
the examination of the facts, the 
only possible reasonable conclusion 
is that those snails were natives of 
Coll itself. Admitting any possible 
change in the climate consistent 
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with the existence of snails at all, 
and admitting even that the process 
of death and accumulation was 
more rapid in a moist and warm 
climate than it is now, we are here 
face to face with an enormously 
long period of time, however liberal 
the scale upon which we measure. 
Before it ordinary measurable known 
history becomes very small, and the 
puny periods of the archeologist 
make themselves ridiculous, if they 
attempt to grasp the ages that have 
passed since the formation of these 
shell- heaps and sand -hills began. 
We are driven back, willingly or 
unwillingly, upon the vague eras of 
the geologist; and tested by them, 
the period is brief and insignificant. 

We may note here that the ad- 
jacent isle of Mull has been an 
active volcano in very recent times, 
10,000 feet in height, pouring forth 
its Java and casting its lurid glare all 
over the Western Isles, when man 
was inhabiting France, and there- 
fore, we may conclude, the Hebrides. 

The evidence now exhumed 
points to a race that inhabited 
Coll at a period so near, and yet 
so far, that conjecture regarding 
its bounds becomes almost a crime, 
and yet having much in common 
with the customs and arts still 
found across the ferry in Tiree. 
The pottery, rough and unglazed, 
that I found deep down in 
Coll, is exactly like the articles 
manufactured and in use in Tiree at 
this day. I claim for the pottery 
of Coll a very great antiquity, in 
spite of its resemblance to the rude 
craggans of Tiree, manufactured by 
the old women of the island, and 
employed by their neighbours for 
domestic purposes. In both cases 
the pottery is like the urns found 
in tumuli and stone cists along the 
west coast; and the noteworthy 
fact is, that side by side with the 
products of refined or advanced art, 
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we find a style of manufacture 
which the rudest savage could not 
surpass, which gives evidence of no 
design, imagination, or idealism, 
and which, if found nowhere except 
in a tumulus, would be at once 
referred to a prehistoric age. The 
old woman of Tiree, in this very 
year, takes the brown stiff clay at 
her cabin door, picks the pebbles 
out of it, pounds it down and softens 
it with a rude wooden mallet, moulds 
it into shape with her rough horny 
hands, and without the aid of a 
potter’s wheel ornaments it, after 
a time-honoured fashion, with a 
little stick or her thumb - nails; 
places the rude vessel thus formed 
—a kind of bowl or cup—in the 
strong heat of the sun or before 
the blaze of the peat-fire, and so 
produces a rough unglazed craggan, 
out of which she drinks her milk, 
and in which she infuses her tea. 
And all the while—let it be noted 
with all the emphasis at our com- 
mand—several of her neighbours 
with whom she is in daily inter- 
course, and with whom her teacher 
had been in daily intercourse, pos- 
sess and use some of the finest ware 
that Leek or Burslem can produce. 
All round here, even in Tiree, are 
products of advanced art; but this 
native artist goes on her way un- 
heeding all change and all advance, 
and turning out her unglazed ware 
as her ancestors had done—though 
perhaps in a superior style of 


art and workmanship—for perhaps 


thousands of years. Like most of 
the Tiree people, she is acute and 
intelligent in many directions, She 
has a sharp eye and keen observing 
powers; her insight into character 
is correct and unfailing; she has 
command over keen humour, and 
she is a good critic in her way. 
But, with all her native intelligence, 
she possesses no invention and no 
capacity for progress in art. She 
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copies, with fair accuracy, the tradi- 
tional style and workmanship of 
her native hamlet. She makes no 
advance—she simply copies, as her 
“forbears” did, in a slavish man- 
ner; and probably she insensibly 
loses in excellence, as she copies. 

If the rudest art can coexist in 
the same hamlet with the product 
of advanced civilisation—if intelli- 
gence can be defective to the savage 
point in one direction, but highly 
developed in others, as in the case 
of the craggan-manufacturer of Tiree 
—should we not pause before assign- 
ing an object that reveals some pro- 
gress in art-design to a modern era? 
It is never wise to base a positive 
theory on negative evidence; and 
face to face with the customs of 
Tiree and its primitive manufac- 
tures, we may reasonably assert that 
civilisation may be a falling off 
from more perfect ideals. 

The vacant space or valley, at the 
bottom of which the houses stood, 
looks out upon the Atlantic to the 
north-west, and is about a quarter of 
a mile in length, with a breadth of 
about 200 yards below and much 
more atthe top. The perpendicular 
depth of sand removed was, in some 
places, about 100 feet. All this 
enormous mass has been gradually 
scooped out by the prevailing winds, 
which are those from the west. But 
one fact has special value to our in- 
quiry. Along the south-west and 
western edge of this valley there 
are large layers of consolidated rock, 
which evidently at one period cov- 
ered a considerable section of the 
sand area, and formed an effective 
barrier against the storms. Besides, 
the drift is counteracted by winds 
from the other quarters of the com- 
pass. Hence the scooping out of 
the valley must always have been 
slow, and the prevailing change 
superficial. The consolidated sand, 
like the adamantine lime of the 
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old keeps, wherever found, was a 
powerful barrier,which was strength- 
ened by the long-rooted grass and 
crops that overspread the surface, 
When we give their full force to all 
the known agencies and facts—such 
as the strength, current, and direc- 
tion of the wind, the quantity and 
quality of the sand removed, and 
the obstacles to change—we are 
confronted with the staggering in- 
ference that the age when these 
remains were deposited is removed 
from our own time by an almost 
indefinite number of centuries, un- 
less, indeed, we admit the operation 
of some force of which at present 
no trace can be found. Thus viewed, 
it matters not what the character of 
the exhumed dwellings or works of 
art may be, so long as it can be 
shown that they have been found in 
situ. 

But in examining these remains, 
the walls, the marine mollusca, the 
split bones, the rough flints, the 
unglazed pottery, in the singular 
situation in which they were found, 
it is impossible to resist the con- 
clusion that here at some remote 
period was a little village or ham- 
let, or rather a cluster of lake-dwel- 
lings, inhabited by a wild tribe, 
who lived largely on shell-fish ga- 
thered on the Coll shores, and on 
animals caught in the chase in the 
Caledonian forest or on the main- 
land; who had among them at 
least one leader who adorned him- 
self; who had some knowledge of 
instruments, though perhaps they 
did not know how to polish flint 
weapons; who navigated the seas 
around, or had intercourse with 
those who sailed over the rough 
Atlantic ocean; and who, in any 
case, were far removed from the 
helpless savage who divided the 
universe into what he ate and what 
ate him. The dwellings, so far as 
can be judged, were of rude dry 
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rubble, without any mortar or ce- 
menting material. There was a 
cluster of them; and near each was 
its own proper refuse-heap, into 
which the inmates cast all manner 
of rubbish, and where occasionally 
articles of value were lost. 

The people, whoever they were, 
who occupied these dwellings, car- 
ried on considerable commerce, and 
had some knowledge of the art of 
sailing. No flints are found on 
Coll, or anywhere near it. These 
at least were carried in canoes or in 
some kind of vessel from the south 
of England, for beyond all doubt 
Coll was an island when they were 
deposited. 

It is quite possible that the old 
dwellings had been a place of refuge 
for a lengthened period, and that 
the ornaments had dropped into 
the heaps by accident at a later 
period than that of their occupation 
as regular abodes; but that does 
not materially affect the argument. 
The ornaments had been covered 
by débris. One of them is a rich 
penannular bronze brooch, and the 
other is a bronze pin, apparently 
moulded, with a hole in the broad 
end of it. This style of brooch 
has frequently been found at great 
depths in the west and north of 
Scotland, and often it shows very 
elaborate design ; indeed it seems to 
be an accepted fact that the older 
the brooch, the more elaborate the 
art and the design. One of a very 
beautiful type has been found in 
the island of Mull. This Coll one, 
found in the refuse-heap, has the 
hoop separated, after the fashion of 
the Jew’s-harp; the pin swings, as 
if on a hinge, upon the opposite 
end of the ring. It was jewelled 
in twelve holes, and it bears dis- 
tinct traces of having been gilt, 
probably with a gold wash, but 
certainly with some substance more 
bright and yellow than the bronze 
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itself. Now the common brooch 
still worn by the peasantry in the 
isles is as rude and as imperfect, 
regarded as a work of art, as the 
penannular ring dug out of an 
ancient midden-heap. The Jew’s- 
harp has undoubtedly for centu- 
ries been the favourite musical 
instrument of the Gaelic fireside, 
and was played upon and danced 
to by successive races of High- 
landers long before the cornamouse 
(father of the bagpipe) sent its ex- 
ecrable Sclavic notes up the High- 
land straths. And it is noteworthy 
that both the Jew’s-harp and the 
Highland brooch are modelled some- 
what on the same type—that, 
namely, of the old so-called Celtic 
or penannular ring. Probably both 
have a longer pedigree than any- 
thing else in the Highlands, except 
perhaps some of the stories and 
the legends about the water-horse 
and the Gaelic mermaid. Of ex- 
isting “Celtic” brooches and pen- 
annular rings exhumed from great 
depths, the most highly finished, 
both in form and ornamentation, 
design, and workmanship, are cer- 
tainly the oldest. This fact is most 
important, for it shows that here 
at least there has been a relapse 
in a particular art, ever very re- 
fined, steady, and slow, over a long 
period of years and centuries, and 
in a particular locality. Even some 
objects of old art prove exactly the 
very opposite of what they were 
adduced to illustrate. It is gener- 
ally taken for granted that the most 
perfect are the most recent. The 
reverse is the case here: the most 
recent are the most imperfect. It 
is the same in regard to the cairns, 
erected either as memorials of the 
dead, or to mark halting-places on 
the way to the tomb. ge 
that generally the more skilfu 
workmen betook themselves to the 
more refined and costly material, 
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on the introduction of gold, and 
that only the inferior artisans kept 
to the baser metal, we are still con- 
fronted with the difficulty that 
there is a gradual deterioration in 
the design itself, whatever be the 
material; and just in the oldest 
deposits along the west coast, ob- 
jects showing elaborate skill have 
been found. The man who de- 
signed the Coll brooch must have 
derived his skill from many succes- 
sive generations, and thus beyond 
the Coll remains, a long indefinite 
avenue stretches into the history of 
man upon the earth. ; 

What these Coll remains and 
their surroundings, fairly examined, 
teach us is, that the archeological 
division of prehistoric times, when 
man was on the earth, into the 
stone, the bronze, and the iron 
age, is one that stands in need of 
thorough revision. In so far as 
Tiree and Coll are concerned, we 
are yet in the stone as well as in 
the iron age. The ages were con- 
terminous, or at least overlapping ; 
and the limits that, in certain local- 
ities, mark their beginning and their 
close, must be abandoned, since the 
very rudest style of art may be 
coeval with its highest effort, as it 
is in Tiree, and since the by-ways 
of civilisation may be quite differ- 
ent from the crown of its King’s 
Causeway. On the Western Isles 
I have seen people living in the 
most primitive way in huts which 
were not much better than Indian 
wigwams; and I have known va- 
grants leading a promiscuous cave- 
life, probably as primitive as that 
enjoyed by the refugees of Kent’s 
Cavern. In civilisation it is not 
always the fittest that survives 
either in art or human life. The 
highest effort of moral force and 
human skill is to defeat the law of 
the survival of the fittest. 

It is probable that Coll was the 
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permanent home of those old island- 
ers, though it might have been only 
a place of occasional resort in dan- 
ger. There they were safe from the 
ravages of wild animals, and thence 
they made frequent expeditions to 
the mainland in quest of food, 
fuel, and plunder. If Highland 
folk-lore, early songs, and primi- 
tive oral literature in general, have 
any meaning beyond what is on 
the surface, that meaning points 
back beyond the indefinite mist 
that veils the ages, to a hazy 
period when the most secure form 
of habitation was either a sea-girt 
isle, or a lake-dwelling on an 
island, and when man had much 
more sympathy and much more 
in common with the lower animals 
than he has now. And that period 
stretches far back beyond that with 
which we now deal. 

I leave the most striking proof 
of the immense antiquity of these 
remains to the last. They are now 
at the bottom of a shifting sand- 
valley. But is it conceivable that 
the old colony would have settled 
down there if the sand were, in 
the neighbourhood, in anything 
like the same extent as it is now? 
Would the lake-dwellers run the risk 
of a sand-storm? Did the settlers 
and the sand dispute possession of 
the field? The only reasonable 
supposition is, that when the colony 
did settle down, the sand-hills were 
not at all in the district, and that 
what is now a large sand-area, was 
then a vast morass or boggy marsh, 
full of small lakes with small 
islands in their area, as other parts 
of Coll are still. In other words, 
before the sand had accumulated 
in this part of the island, or per- 
haps even before the snails, whose 
shells form so large a part of it, 
had lived and died, there was here 
a peaty or marshy bog, on whose 
islands lake-dwellers found shel- 
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ter. What strengthens this belief 
is the large number of small lakes 
in Coll, with the remains of lake- 
dwellings on them. One of these 
lake-dwellings was discovered a few 
years ago on the margin of this 
sand-area, and the thick end of a 
beautiful bronze sword, which had 
been snapped in the middle, was 
dug out of the morass which lay 
around it. 

One almost shrinks from the con- 
clusion to which all this, and much 
more like this, forces the careful 
observer. Far back in the indefinite 
past, long beyond the bounds of 
written history, if not without the 
present reach of archeology, we can 
espy a vague but still real colony 
of living, scheming men, moving 
up and down like unsubstantial 
shadows at times in one of the wild- 
est of the Hebrides, when the tem- 
perature was high, and the climate 
moist and warm, and when per- 
haps the Western Isles were aglow 
with the lurid glare of the great 
voleanoes of Mull and Ardnamur- 
chan and Skye. That vague colony 
was a hardy one, full of craft, cun- 
ning, and resource. The members 
of the colony manufactured rude 
pottery, as the natives of Tiree 
still do. They scoured the ad- 
joining seas in their coracles or 
canoes, and they carried on trade 
directly or indirectly with Corn- 
wall and the- south of England. 
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Some of them were dandies in their 
small insular ways, and wore gar- 
ments, perhaps of skins, perhaps of 
woven fabrics, that were bedecked 
with jewels, or fastened on with 
artistic pins. They had, no doubt, 
caste or social rank, and were under 
the influence of conventional rules. 
But their history, and their name, 
and their very existence, had van- 
ished completely from the memories 
of living men; their life and its 
work, and all record of both, lay 
buried for perhaps countless cen- 
turies beneath the recently formed 
rocks of their native isle, to be 
brought to light, as if in the shift- 
ing scenery of a baseless dream, with 
their strange and weird story, only 
in the last quarter of this inquisi- 
tive century. 

To us now the chief, perhaps 
almost the only, lesson taught by 
that weird and strange story is, to 
exercise caution in research; to pin 
our expanding theories to no hard 
and fast rule; to beware of the pro- 
vincial antiquary and his narrow 
ways; to refrain from compressing 
prehistoric time into portable phras- 
es and limits; to recognise the mis- 
chief of squeezing the history of 
human life upon the earth into 
cramped eras of which our know- 
ledge is very imperfect; and above 
all, to endeavour never to put a 
narrow or illiberal interpretation up- 
on the symbols of fact and history. 
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* Hic ver purpureum : varios hic flumina circum 
Fundit humus flores : hic candida populus antro 
Imminet, et lentee texunt umbrac vites.”’ 
—Vire., Eclog. ix. 1. 40-42 


“Vester, Camene, vester in arduos 
Tollor Sabinos : seu mihi frigidum 
Preeneste, seu Tibur supinum, 


Seu liquide placuere Bais.” 
—Hor., Carm. III. iv. 1. 21-24. 


“Tile ego qui quondam gracili modulatus avena 
Carm 


n, 





at nunc, 
—Virea., neid, I. 





I. 


Waite yet a boy, nor then of dew 
Of Castaly a deep imbiber, 
I scribbled stanzas “On a view 
“Of distant Rome,” and of “the Tiber.” 


II, 


That was nigh fifty years ago: 

And yet, i’ faith, and by our Lady! 
Perusing them, methinks they flow 

In current smooth, if sometimes shady. 


III. 


But still, although perchance not bad 
For a young hand’s essay at College, 
In Rome herself I fain would add 
Some brief results of further knowledge. 


IV. 


For I have stood by Delphi’s spring, 
And deeply quaffed that pure potation: 
So may my Muse propose to sing 
With ampler meed of approbation. 


Vv. 


Dear Muse! though coy,—nor always kind,— 
Say, don’t you think it were a pity 

To go from Rome, and leave behind 
No tribute to the Eternal City? 


VI. 


First laud we,—what I loved the best,— 
Pines, ilex, villas, flowers, and fountains; 
The far snow-clad Soracte’s crest ; 
Albano’s Hills; Sabina’s Mountains: 
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VII. 


Weird mountains: phantom hills :—now bright, 
Now faint, with opalescent changes : 

Soft Coan robes of azure light 
Half show, half hide those sunny ranges. 


VIII. 


When Rome’s delicious Spring declares 
Her advent, in sweet floral flushes, 
And nightingales their plaintive airs _ 
Trill from dark brakes and bloomy bushes, 


. IX. 


Seek we, through yon translucent veil, 
Lariccia, Nemi, and Genzano, 

And, where hoar ilex crowns the dale, 
Castel Gandolfo, and Albano. 


x. 


A boundless scope: ambrosial air: 
Campagna, reaching to the ocean: 
Idyllic Pastorals dwell there, 
And thrill the heart with old emotion. 


xI. 


Thyme, cytisus, still swathe the rocks: 

Still spreads the beech-tree, bloom the lilies: 
Still, Melibceus tends his flocks,— 

And Tityrus, fair Amaryllis. 


XII. 


See! in yon murrhine goblet rare 
Novennial Alban wine is glancing: 
Well, Shade of Horace! may such fare, 

Such nectar, set the brain romancing! 


XIII, 


The planes, white poplars, and huge pines, 
Blend grateful shade where streams meander ; 
The silv’ry olives, golden vines, 
Gild the green mazes where we wander. 


XIV. 


On Tusculum’s Pelasgic height 

How dawned those old historic ages? 
How culminated, in the light 

Of him who here discoursed with sages? 
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XV. 


He here discoursed.—Too well he knew 
How crowds and cities poison pleasure: 

Hills, dells, and yon far-stretching view, 
How dear to philosophic. leisure ! 


XVI. 


Warm April’s sunrise, dewy bright, 
Wakes in thy vocal groves, Frascati ! 

All flowers. Rose-red, blue, purple, white,— 
“Fiori freschi: ben amati:”— 


XVII. 


While, far beneath those fragrant glades, 
Through all our long Spring-day’s progression, 
What lights divine, what magic shades, 
What sun, what clouds, in calm succession. 


XVIII. 


On to cool Tibur! From afar, 
Stern, high Preneste frowns. Lontana, 
We hail, beneath the Evening Star, 
Lone, cypress-girdled Adriana. 


XIX. 


Too rustic Muse, no further stray !— 
Revert we from those fairy regions, 
By yon sun-bright Preenestine Way, 
To Rome, her smoke, wealth, noise, and legions: 


XxX. 


Her ruins, Catacombs, and holes, 
(Though leading oft to divers lurches) ; 
And,—cynosures of pilgrim souls,— 
Her eighteen score and seven Churches. 


XXI. 


Choirs chanting, in the morn, or night, 
Soft “ Requiem,” or loud “Te Deum :’— 

Blue, red, green fires, and Bengal light, 
Illumining the Colosseum. 


XXII. 


The Cesars’ pride of “marble halls :”— 
Their gloom of excavated caverns ;— 
Forums :—Basilicas :—St. Paul’s 
“ Hired house:”—“ Three Fountains:’”—and “ Three Taverns.” 
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XXIIl. 


The Tiber.—Though its waves may be 
At sunrise, or at sunset, ruddy ; 

More often have I chanced to see 
That river brown,—and very muddy. 


XXIV. 


St. Peter’s:—and the Papal See.— 

Such themes my Muse at distance passes : 
E’en “ Papal Choirs” allure not me 

“To take my pleasure with the Masses.” 


XXV. 


Besides, in the majestic pile, 
So exquisite, so Apostolic, 

Some Popes have monuments so vile 
As to provoke esthetic colic. 


XXVI. 


Crypts I affect not much :—but then, 

I've seen but few :—(some ten or twenty) :— 
And place among “ The Upper Ten,” 

Thy lower diggings, San Clemente! 


XXVII. 


The Pictures.—Galleries, I own, 

Have found, or left me, rather lazy: 
Yet oft I bowed before the throne 

Of “Sacrep Lovs,’—in the Borghese : 


XXVIII. 


Or where Apollo’s steeds divine 
Chase bright Aurora’s footsteps rosy, 
Till Air, Earth, deep-blue Ocean, shine ; 
O Dawn-effulgent Rospigliosi ! 


XXIXx,. 


Nor failed I to confess the spell 
Of Ludovisi’s fair Casino ; 
Where Morn and Night, symbolic, tell 
Of twilights,—Life, and Death,—Guercino! 


XXX. 


The Statues—How dare I recount 

The wondrous grace of each “ Piano” 
Of antique glories, as I mount 

The Capitol, and Vaticano! 


VOL. CXXXII.—NO. DCCCII. 
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XXXI, 


Who can describe Laocoon, 
Apollo, or such “ancient stager?” 
So neither will I dwell upon 
Diana, Flora, Meleager, 


XXXII. 


Or Venus, Psyche, or young Love, 
Pan, Satyrs, Biga-horses prancing, 
Or Ariadne, Bacchus, Jove, 
Or piping Fauns, or Meenads dancing ; 


XXXIII. 


Or where yon stricken Gaul bestows 

No thought on life: but, bleeding, sighing, 
Tells, in those last convulsive throes, 

Of the good fight he fought while dying. 


XXXIV. 


Antiquities.—Etruscan arms, 
Flint flakes, darts, spear-heads transcendental: 
Nay,—those most rare and mystic charms,— 


Celts of green Jade the Orienfal. 


XXXV. 


Beholding which attractive blades, 
I,—(reconciling “Love and Duty,”)— 
Leave Rome with sundry handsome jades,— 
(One, said to be “a perfect beauty”). 


XXXVI. 


All Cinque-Cento bric-a-brac ; 
Gems, lace, majolica, medaglie : 
While he that gathers finds no lack 
Of vases, “rhytons,” and “ terraglie.” 


XXXVII. 


The Ghetto.—Ere you enter in, 

On either hand are—“ Moszs :’ — - Aaron ;” 
Rich offerings,—like those “of Sin :” 

Rich scents,—unlike “the Rose of Sharon!” 


XXXVIII. 


The Carnival.—It roused my ire 
To most extreme exacerbation: 

Its flowers, “confetti,” masques, and fire 
Of “moccoli,” and of “Cremation.” 
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XXXIX, 


The Roman Fox-Hunt.—A vague chase, 
Involving many a fruitless fixture: 

“The meet,” in some old Classic place,— 
Hounds, horses, fox, in friendly mixture. 


XL. 
Receptions :—Balls.—Faint zest, in sooth, 
Had I for such polite employments: 


Bequeathing to fair Dames, and Youth, 
Those elegant, yet mild enjoyments. 


XLI. 


But in “ Palazzi,” welcome frank 
We found, and kindness never chary: 
Sweet music, beauty, fashion, rank, 
Yea,—Envoys Extraordinary ! 


XLIL. 


Tobacco.—All sweet herbs, plants, fruits, 
Yields fair Hesperia—And yet I 


Prefer Manila’s fine cheroots, 


To thy least “ worthless weed,” Minghetti ! 


XLIII, 


The Cats.—How dire their concert rings! 
As tigers roar, at night they bellow :— 

Soon may they yield harmonic strings 
For “ Violino” and “The ’Cello!” 


XLIV. 


Lastly, I praise our good Hotel, 

“The Angleterre.”—Except in “ Vino,” 
We fared angelically well: 

Our waiter, too, was “ Serafino.” 


XLV. 


Then farewell, Roma!—Farewell, too, 
Thou Plebs Romana, cleric, laic : 
A long,—perchance a last adieu, 
To bronzes, marbles, and mosaic. 


XLVI. 


Oft in Hyperborean clime, 
While snows perpetuate December, 
And “memory holds her seat,” the time 
So loved in Rome, we shall remember. 
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XLVI. 


My “ Prehistoric Jades” at home 
Will faithfully and oft remind me 

Of Muses, Graces, left at Rome,— 
(Reluctantly, I vow!)—behind me. 


XLVIII. 


Dear Graces, Muses, though we part, 
Be “Pax Vosiscum,” late and early: 
I can but echo, from my heart, 
“ Al piacer di rivederle !” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Lorp Rintovut made his appear- 
ance in the house which his parents 
had hired in Eaton Place on the day 
before their arrival, with a mixture 
of satisfaction and anxiety. He 
was pleased, for he was a good 
young fellow on the whole, and 
fond of his mother and sister; but 
he was anxious, for he was a Guards- 
man—a young man about town, 
“up,” as he modestly hoped, to 
most things—and they were people 
from the country, who in all prob- 
ability were not quite dressed as 
they ought to be, or prepared for 
the duties of their position, These 
mingled sentiments were apparent 
in the young man’s face as he 
walked into the room in which 
Lady Lindores and Edith were sit- 
ting together, working out on their 
side a programme of the things 
they were going to do. Notwith- 
standing Carry, they were both 
tolerably cheerful, looking forward 
to the excitement of this unaccus- 
tomed life with a little stir of 
anticipation; for neither mother 
nor daughter was blasée, and the 
thrill of quickened existence, in a 
place where human pulses beat 


more rapidly and the tide runs 
fuller than elsewhere, moved them 
in spite of themselves. Lady Lin- 
dores would have said, and did say, 
that her heart was not in it—and 
this in perfect good faith ; yet when 
she was actually in London, though 
her daughter’s pale face and lonely 
life were often present with her, 
the impression was less strong than 
when that white face, as poor Carry 
said, was constantly before her 
eyes. She was a handsome woman of 
forty-five, with a liking for all that 
was beautiful, a love of conversa- 
tion and movement, much repressed 
by the circumstances of her life, but 
always existing; and when thus free 
for a moment from habitual cares, 
her heart rose almost in spite of 
herself, and she was able to believe 
that things would set themselves 
right somehow, even though she 
did not see from whence the allevi- 
ation was to come. She was dis- 
cussing with Edith many things that 
they had planned and thought of, 
when Rintoul arrived. Their plans 
embraced various matters which 
were not within the range of that 
golden youth’s ideas. When they 
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had been in London before, they had 
vexed his soul by the list of things 
they had wanted to see. The sights 
of London! such as country people 
of the lower orders went starin 

about: Westminster Abbey, the 
Houses of Parliament, even St. 
Paul’s and the Tower! —things 
which he had never seen nor 
thought of seeing himself, though 
he often passed the former, not 
taking any notice, thinking it was 
“bad form” to show any rustic 
curiosity. His mother and the 
girls had scoffed at all he said 
about “bad form;” but now they 
were accustomed to their change of 
circumstances, and everything was 
different. Would they be reason- 
able, and acknowledge that there 
were certain matters in which he 
was an authority now? 

Rintoul himself had made, he 
was conscious, immense progress 
since he first stepped upon that 
platform of rank to which he 
was now accustomed. At first the 
elevation had made him a little 
giddy. Young Robin Lindores, of 
the 120th, had been on the whole 
a very simple young fellow, pleased 
to feel that he had the benefit of 
“good connections,” and an uncle 
who was an Earl, though they had 
never been of any use to him. 
Even in that innocent stage he 
was, as is natural to a young man, 
vaguely critical of the proceedings 
of his “people.” He thought it 
was a pity they should live abroad. 
Were they at home, it appeared 
certain to him that he would now 
and then have been invited to Lin- 
dores for the shooting, and been 
taken some notice of. But on the 
other hand, he acknowledged that 
to live abroad was cheap, and that 
it was better for him on the whole 
to say, “My people are abroad,” 
than to be obliged to acknowledge 
that they were living in a little 
country cottage somewhere, or in 
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Brighton or Cheltenham, or some 
shabby-genteel place. And he did 
his duty very cheerfully, and kept 
tolerably well within his allowance, 
and took such pleasures as came in 
his way, without any very clear out- 
look towards the future, but always 
with some hope of active service 
and promotion. So long as he had 
“something to do”—a little cricket 
or boating, a tolerable amount of 
parties—he neither looked too close- 
ly into the pedigree of his enter- 
tainers, nor gave himself any airs 
on the subject of his own birth and 
connections. For what was he, 
after all?—not even an Honourable 
himself, but the son of an Honour- 
able—plain Mr. Lindores, no more 
than Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones, It 
never occurred to him that his posi- 
tion demanded anything of him in 
those days; for what position had 
he but that of a lieutenant in the 
120th? In society, though he would 
pretend now and then, like the rest, 
to talk of this and that girl as 
having money—or “tin,” as it was 
more usually called—such a pru- 
dential consideration never went 
beyond the mere light flutter of 
talk; and he liked to dance, not 
with the heiresses, but with the 
prettiest girls and the best dancers, 
as was natural and befitting— to 
marry anybody being entirely out 
of his réle. He knew himself to be 
wiser than his mother, and to know 
more of life than even the governor 
himself, who (no fault of his) was 
growing an old fogy in the course 
of nature; but on the whole, he 
was respectful enough to these old 
persons when he was with them, 
and in his way fond of them all, 
and even proud of little Edith’s 
prettiness, and the distinguished 
looks of Carry, who was always 
like a princess though she was not 
pretty. When, however, that sud- 
den and unlooked-for advancement 
came, and Robin Lindores at one 
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bound became Lord Rintoul, the 
change that passed over him was 
something wonderful. It was as 
great a revolution as that which had 
converted the gentle and fastidious 
dilettante of former years into the 
energetic, ambitious Scotch Earl 
who kept his family in awe and 
wonder. Robin changed as much, 
or almost as much, as his father 
had changed. He left his simple 
regiment and all its little garrison 
gaieties, and became a Guardsman, 
and was introduced into society. 
He learned the chaiter of the 
drawing -rooms and clubs, and to 
talk familiarly about everybody, 
and to think he understood all the 
motives (almost always supposed 
to be bad ones) which swayed 
their conduct. Perhaps it was 
his familiarity with these tales 
which drove the young man into 
such an alarmed state of suscepti- 
bility as to the risk of encountering 
in his own person, or in his family, 
a similar freedom of comment. He 
said to himself that he knew “ how 
fellows talked,” and he could not 
bear that his sister should be pulled 
to pieces among them, and known 
as a rustic or an exaltée—one of the 
strong- minded sisterhood on the 
one hand, or a foolish bread-and- 
butter girl on the other. And Rin- 
toul had become fully possessed by 
the idea that to get Edith “ off” 
was the first duty of the family. 
He felt that his pride would be 
touched if she did not secure a 
good marriage before the end of 
the season. “Fellows would talk :” 
they would say that she had been 
a failure; that it was no good 
Lady Lindores hawking her daugh- 
ter about; that she had tried very 
hard for this man, or flung herself 
at the other’s head, but it was no 
use. He knew that he had heard 
such things said a hundred times— 

rhaps been meved to echo them 
imself on the very slightest war- 
rant; but the blood rushed to his 
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face when it occurred to him that 
his sister in her turn might be sub- 
jected to such comments. And the 
only way for her to escape them 
was to succeed. Therefore it was 
with a conviction of the import- 
ance of the crisis, which affected 
every nerve in his body, as well as 
all the powers of his mind, that 
Rintoul appeared in the little morn- 
ing-room at Eaton Place. Every 
girl was said to throw herself at 
somebody’s head—to make a dead 
set at one man or another. With- 
out that purpose no one was sup- 
posed to go into society. When 
she succeeded, and the man was 
secured, her triumph, it is true, was 
always discussed in the same way; 
but that was once for all, and the 
matter was done with. Therefore it 
was evident to Rintoul that Edith 
must succeed. She must secure 
somebody before the season was 
out. He could not bear to have it 
said of her that she was hawked 
about. At the same time, this 
anxious young man saw the diffi- 
culties. His “people” had not a 
very large acquaintance. His mother 
was not half up to her duties as a 
mother. Edith herself, though a 
very pretty girl, was not a beauty 
of the undeniable and all-conquer- 
ing sort. So much the more grave 
were all the difficulties of the situa- 
tion, and so much the more import- 
ant all the expedients that could be 
adopted, all the precautions that 
Rintoul—perhaps, he felt, the only 
one of the family who fully per- 
ceived them— must take. Their 


appearance, their gowns and bon- 
nets, the places they intended to 
appear in,—all these were of the 


utmost consequence —a _  conse- 
quence, he was afraid, which the 
real head of the party, she who 
ought to be the chief mover in 
the matter, could scarcely be got to 
understand, much less to take into 
earnest consideration as she ought. 

This was why his pleasure in 
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seeing his people was shadowed by 
so much anxiety. His smile was 
only on the lower part of his face— 
all the rest was clouded with an 
almost fretful disquietude. He did 
riot even know whether he could 
make them understand the import- 
ance of the crisis. They would re- 
ceive him, he felt sure, with levity, 
with minds directed to things of no 
consequence whatever; and it was 
natural that this sense, that he was 
the only person who understood 
the gravity of the situation, should 
make Rintoul’s countenance serious. 
As he kissed his mother and sistér, 
he looked them all over, taking in 
every detail of their appearance, 
and uttered a mental thanksgiving, 
and felt an enormous relief to find 
that there was little to remark 
upon. “They would not look 
amiss anywhere,” he said to him- 
self. But this gleam of content- 
ment was soon dimmed by the 
reflection that you never can know 
how a woman will look till you 
have seen her in her outdoor cos- 
tume. The bonnet is such a test! 
Most likely they wore impossible 
bonnets. So the contraction re- 
turned to his forehead once more. 

“So here you are,” he said. 
“T am mighty glad to see you. 
I thought everything worth while 
would be over before you came.” 

“ And what is there that is worth 
while that is not over?” said his 
mother. “ We defer to your supe- 
rior knowledge. We in our ignor- 
ance were thinking of the concerts, 
and the pictures, and the new 

lay.” 

“ Ah, that’s all very well. They're 
not over, of course, nor will be so 
long as the season lasts,” said Rin- 
toul, carelessly. “I was thinking 
of more important things. I think 
I’ve got you cards for the next 
Chiswick féte. It wanted diplom- 
acy. I got Lady Reston, who is 
au mieux with Archy Chaunter, to 
get them for you; but you must 
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have very nice toilets for that. The 
new Irish beauty went to the last a 
perfect fright in poplin and Limer- 
ick lace, all. native product, and 
was the talk of the town. Thank 
heaven there’s nothing but tartan 
indigenous to Scotland !” 

“Let us go in tartan, mamma,” 
said Edith. “It would be a grace- 
ful way of showing our nationality, 
and please the people who are going 
to elect Robin for the county.” 

“Tf you think it would please 
the county,” said the Countess, with 
much gravity, which almost para- 
lysed Rintoul; but she added, shak- 
ing her head, “ Alas! the county is 
not Highland at all, and scoffs at 
the tartan. We must try some 
other way.” 

“*T wish you wouldn’t speak non- 
sense to aggravate me,” cried the 
young man. “How amI to know 


when you're in earnest, and when 
you are laughing? But one thing 


I can tell you: unless you are 
well dressed, you need never think 
of going at all. Old - fashioned 
gowns that do well enough for the 
country—though even in the coun- 
try I don’t think you ought ever to 
be careless of your dress 4 

“You seem to be an authority,” 
said Edith, laughing. “You will 
have to tell us if our gowns are old- 
fashioned.” 

“Well, I don’t suppose I am an 
authority: I don’t understand de- 
tails; but I can tell on the whole, 
as well as another, whether a woman 
looks as she ought when she’s got 
u Vad 

Pe Comme il faut. I thought the 
phrase was untranslatable, but 
Robin has mastered it,” said Lady 
Lindores. 

“You need not laugh at me, 
mother; and I wish you wouldn’t, 
all of you, call me by that absurd 
name. I feel like a shepherd boy 
in a pastoral—the hero, you know, 
—like Fidelio or Cherubino. Oh, I 
don’t say you are to call me Rin- 
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toul—that if you like; but I don’t 
mind Bob——” 

“Bob!” the mother and sister 
cried in one breath. They had all 
been secretly proud of that pet name 
of Robin, which he had borne from 
a child. 

“It’s not worth talking of,” he 
said carelessly, feeling something 
of ridicule involved; for though he 
was not clever, he was sufficiently 
sympathetic to be conscious of the 
sentiment in the minds of the 
others. ‘“ The real question is, what 
you are going to do while you are 
in town. I have told everybody 
you were coming; but, mamma, I 
hope you won’t balk everything 
by going on about theatres and pic- 
tures, and so forth. Society is a 
hundred times more important. It 
is not only amusing ourselves we 
have got to think of. It is all very 
well to laugh,” he said, with the 
most solemn air of offended dig- 
nity, “but anybody who knew 
the world would tell you the same 
thing.” 

“ My dear boy, I thought I knew 
a little about the world ; but I dare- 
say I am mistaken. I hope, how- 
ever, you will permit us to amuse 
ourselves a fittle now and then. 
Edith wants to see something and 
hear something while she is in 
London. She has not had your 
advantages——” 

“ My advantages don’t count for 
very much,” said Rintoul, half irri- 
tated, half flattered, “and it’s just 
Edith I’m thinking of. There is 
more to be taken into consideration 
for her than either amusement or 
what you call improving her mind. 
Edith is the entire question. It is 
to do her justice that is my whole 
thought.” 

Edith, on hearing this, laughed 
out, yet flamed crimson, with min- 
gled ridicule and suspicion. “In 
what respect am I to have justice ?” 
she said. 

“You needn’t fire up. All that 
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I want is your good. You ought 
to be seen: you ought to have your 
chance like the rest. How are you 
ever to have that if my mother and 
you fly about skylarking in all sorts 
of unlikely places, and keep out of 
the way of—every opportunity ?” 

Rintoul, though carried away by 
his feelings to the point of making 
this plain statement, was rather 
alarmed when he had said it, and 
stopped somewhat breathless. It 
was alarming to be confronted by 
his _sister’s indignant countenance 
and the angry sparkle in her eyes. 

“Do you know what he means, 
mother ?” she cried. “ Did you bring 
me to London to market? That’s 
what he means. Did you come to 
set up a booth in Vanity Fair? If 
you did, you must find other wares. 
Rintoul would make such a good 
salesman, it is a pity to balk him. 
But I am not going to be put up to 
auction,” cried the girl, springing to 
her feet. Then she laughed, though 
she was so angry. “I am going to 
get ready for a walk,” she said. 
“I think that delightful bonnet that 
Miss Macalister in Dunearn made 
for me will be the very thing for 
the Park——” 

“Heaven above! do you let her 
have bonnets from Miss Macalister 
in Dunearn?”’ cried Rintoul, dis- 
mayed, as his sister disappeared. 
“Even in the country 1 would 
never consent to that.” 

“You must not pour too much 
wisdom upon us all at once,” said 
his mother, “especially upon Edith, 
who is not used to it.” Lady Lin- 
dores could not take it all seriously. 
She was vexed at the bottom of her 
heart, yet could not but smile at 
the oracle who had so short a time 
before been simple Robin—her nice, 
kind, silly, lovable boy. He had 
not ceased to be lovable even in 
his new development as Mentor 
and man of the world. 

“That is all very well, mother; 
but if you make a joke of it, what 
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is the good of coming to town at 
all?’ cried Rintoul, with his serious 
face—too serious to be angry. 
“ Edith may flare up if she pleases 
—she doesn’t know any better ; but 
surely you must understand she 
has never had her chance. Who 
is to see her down in the country? 
There was Torrance of course, but 
Carry snapped him up.” 

“Robin,” said his mother, her 
countenance changing, “I desire 
you will not speak in that heart- 
less, vulgar way. Yes, my boy, it 
is vulgar, though you think it so 
wise. Poor Carry, to her sorrow, 
has snapped up, as you say, a most 
unsuitable husband and a miser- 
able life. I wish I was free of 
blame in that matter. We must 
make the best of it now, since 
there’s no remedy; but to speak as 
if Carry’s marriage was something 
to be envied os 

“Well, Torrance is rather a 
brute,” Rintoul acknowledged, 
somewhat subdued; “but what a 
place and what a position! Carry’s 
boy, with our connection and all 
that money, may be—anything she 
chooses to make him ’ 

“Carry’s boy is not half.so much 
to me as Carry herself,” said Lady 
Lindores, gravely; “but that is 
done, and we must make the best 
of it,” she added, with a sigh. 

“A girl may pick up a bad 
husband anywhere,” said Rintoul, 
regaining his confidence. “ It just 
as often happens in a hot love- 
match as in anything else. There’s 
Lily Trevor, old Lord Warhawk’s 
daughter, would never rest till they 
had let her marry Smithers of the 


Blues—and they say he beats her.. 


Charley Floyd says there never was 
such a wretched ménage ; and she 
might have married half-a-dozen 
fellows, every one a better match 
than Smithers. There’s no account- 
ing for these sort of things. But, 
mamma, unless we're all mad to- 
gether, we, must give Edith her 
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chance. By Jove, when you think 
of it, she’s past her first bloom !” 
(* and that’s mostly the thing that 
etches,” he added parenthetically, 
under his breath)—‘“ she’s twenty- 
one, mother! The moment she’s 
seen anywhere, people will begin to 
calculate when she came out: and 
it’s three seasons back! That does 
a girl more harm than anything. 
There’s always a little added on to 
every one’s age, and I shouldn’t 
wonder in the least if they made her 
out to be thirty! She doesn’t look 
it, fortunately; but what are looks, 
when half the women one sees 
are made up like pictures? But 
mind my words, mother—you will 
repent it all your life if you don’t 
make up your mind now to give 
Edith one real good chance.” 

Lady Lindores made no reply. 
She began to lose her sense of 
amusement, and to feel vexed and 
humiliated, sore and wroth, as 
parents do when their children 
parade before them sentiments 
which are unworthy. Perhaps a 
woman cannot be quite just in 
such a predicament. It may be 
all an unconscious fiction, this 
atrocious precocious cynicism and 
worldliness of youth. Nothing is 
ever so cruelly conventional, so 
shamelessly egoistical, as the young 
disciple of social philosophy, who 
is possibly hiding a quivering and 
terrified youthful heart beneath 
that show of abominable wisdom. 
But it is hard for a mother whose 
whole heart is bent on finding ex- 
cellence and nobleness in her child, 
to be tolerant of what appears to be 
such apparent and unmistakable 
unworthiness. Lady Lindores felt, 
while her son was speaking, as if 
some barbarous giant had got her 
heart in his hand and crushed it, 
clinching his cruel grasp. She 
did not look at him while he plead- 


ed that Edith might have her 
chance, nor answer him when he 


had spoken. What could she say 
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to the boy who could thus dis- 
course to her like an old man 
learned in all wickedness? There 
was a poignant sting of injured 
pride, too, in the sensation with 
which she listened to him. This 
from the boy she had trained, to 
whom she must have given his first 
conception of life, of women and 
their ways! Had it been her ex- 
ample, against her will, unconscious 
of any such possibility, that had 
taught him to despise them? She 
looked at the young face so dear to 
her, and which was now full of all 
the gravity of conviction, endeavour- 
ing to enforce its doctrines upon 
her mind, with a mixture of hot 
impatience and hopeless toleration. 
Poor boy! this was what he really 
thought, honestly believed, though 
he was her son! His eyes were 
quite impressive in their sincerity. 
“She ought to see people,” Rintoul 
said; “she ought to be seen. She 
has never been hawked about like 
other girls, so it does not matter so 
much that this isn’t her first season. 
People may forget it if we take 
no notice. But in another year, 
mother, if she does not have her 
chance now—in another year,” cried 
the anxious brother, with threaten- 
ing solemnity, “it will be quite 
another matter. She has kept her 
bloom pretty well, but it will be 
gone by that time; and when it’s 
gone, she’ll not have half the 
chance. A girl must make hay 
while the sun shines,” he added, 
more and more dogmatically: “ we 
all of us ought to remember that, 
but for a girl it’s imperative—there 
is nothing that tells like the first 
bloom.” 

Still Lady Lindores did not make 
any reply. 

“T wonder at you, mother,” he 
cried, exasperated. “I should have 
thought it would be your first ob- 
ject to see Edith happily settled. 
And when you think how difficult 
it is—how many there are always 


ready, waiting to snap up any fel- 


low with money! I believe,” he. 


said, with a sort of prophetic wrath, 
a visionary anger at what might have: 
been,—“I believe if my father had 
not interfered, Carry was as likely 
as not to have married that Pro- 


fessor fellow. By the way, isn’t. 


Erskine at Dalrulzian? and I dare- 
say you have had him up at Lin- 
dores ?” 

“Certainly, we have had him up. 
at Lindores. What is your objec- 
tion to that?’ said Lady Lindores, 
quietly. 

And now it was Rintoul’s turn 
to sigh and shake his head with 
hopeless impatience. Was it impos- 
sible to get her to understand? 
“T don’t know what you people are 
thinking of,” he said, with a kind 
of quiet despair. “Though you 
know what mischief happened be- 
fore, you will have that fellow to 
the house, you will let him be with 
Edith as much as he pleases.” 

“Edith!” cried Lady Lindores = 
and then she stopped short, and 
added with a laugh, “I assure you, 
Robin, there’s no danger in that 
quarter. The entire county has. 
made up its mind that John Ers- 
kine is to marry Nora Barrington, 
and nobody else, whatever other 
people may say.” 

Now it was Rintoul’s turn to be 
red and indignant. He was so- 
much startled, that he sprang to his. 
feet with an excitement altogether 
without justification. “ Nora Bar- 
rington!” he cried; “I would like 
to know what right any one has to- 
mix up the name of an innocent 

irl— who never, I am certain, 
had either part or lot in such 
wretched schemings——” 

“The same kind of schemings— 
but far more innocent—as those you 
would involve your sister in,” cried 
Lady Lindores, rising too, with a 
deep flush upon her face. 

“Nothing of the kind, mother 
—besides, the circumstances are 
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entirely different,” he cried, hotly. 
“Edith must marry well. She 
must marry to advantage, for the 
sake of the family. But Nora—a 
girl that would never lend herself to 
—to—that never had a thought of 
interest in her head—that doesn’t 
know what money means 

“T am glad there is somebody 
you believe in, Robin,” his mother 
said. 

The young man saw his incon- 
sistency, but that mattered little. 
It is only in other people that we 
find consistency to be necessary. The 
consciousness made him hotter and 
less coherent perhaps, but no more. 
“The cases are entirely different. 
I see no resemblance between 
them,” he said, with resentment 
and indignation in every tone. 
Lady Lindores would have been 
more than human if she had not 
followed up her advantage. 

“ Yes,” she said, “in Nora’s case 
even I myself, though I am no 
match-maker, feel disposed to aid 
in the scheme. For nothing could 
be more entirely suitable: The 
same position, the same class, the 
same tastes ; and the Barringtons are 
poor, so that it would be a great 
comfort to them to see their girl in 
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a nice house of her own; and she 
is very fond. of Dalrulzian, and 
much liked in the neighbourhood. 
I can see everything in favour of 
the plan—nothing against it.” 

“ Except that it will never come 
to anything,” cried young Rintoul. 
“Good heavens! Nora—a girl that 
one never could think of in any 
such way,—that never in her life— 
I'll answer for it—made any plans 
about whom she was to marry. 
Mother, I think you might have so 
much respect for one of your own 
sex as to acknowledge that.” 

“Tt is time to appeal to my 
respect for my own sex,” cried Lady 
Lindores, with an angry laugh. If 
this was how the tables were to be 
turned upon her! When she left 
the room, angry, yet indignantly 
amused at the same time, Rintoul 
reflected with hot indignation upon 
the want of sympathy and fellow- 
feeling among women. ‘“ When 
they do see a girl that’s above all 
that sort of thing, that it’s desecra- 
tion to think of in that way, they 
either don’t understand her, or 
they’re jealous of her,” he said to 
himself, with profound conviction. 
“Women don’t know what justice 
means.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The present writer has already 
confessed to a certain disinclination 
to venture upon any exposition of 
the manners and customs of the 
great; and should an attempt be 
made to thread the mazes of the 
season, and to represent in sober 
black and white the brilliant assem- 
blies, the crowded receptions, the 
drawing-rooms and ball-rooms and 
banqueting-rooms, all full of that 
sheen of satin and shimmer of pearls 
which only the most delicate mani- 
pulation, the lightest exquisite touch 
can secure? Could the writer’s pen 
be dipped in tints as ethereal as 


those which fill the brush (if that is 
not too crude a word) of the accom- 
plished President, then perhaps 
the task might be attempted ; but 
common ink is not equal to it. 
Though Lady Lindores was negli- 
gent of her duties, and did not give 
herself up as she ought to have 
done to the task of getting invita- 
tions and doing her daughter jus- 
tice, yet her shortcomings were 
made up by the superior energy 
and knowledge of her husband and 
son. And as a matter of fact, they 
went everywhere, and saw a great 
deal of society. So far were they 
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from being under the standard at 
that Chiswick /éte, as Rintoul ner- 
vously anticipated, that the grace- 
ful mother and pretty daughter 
were noticed by eyes whose notice 
is the highest distinction, and in- 
quired into with that delightful 
royal curiosity which is so compli- 
mentary to mankind, and which 
must be one of the things which 
make the painful trade of sover- 
eignty tolerable. Both the ladies, 
indeed, had so much succés, that the 
anxious young Guardsman, who 
stalked about after them, too much 
disturbed to get any satisfaction in 
his own person, and watching their 
demeanour as with a hundred eyes, 
gradually allowed the puckers in 
his forehead to relax, and went off 
guard with a sigh of relief. Rin- 
toul was more than relieved—he 
was delighted with the impression 
produced by Edith’s fresh beauty. 
“Oh, come! she’s a pretty little 
thing, if you please; but not all 
that,” he said, confused by the 
excess of approbation accorded to 
her by some complimentary friend. 
There was one drawback, however, 
to this satisfaction, and that was, 
that neither did Edith “mind a 
bit” who was introduced to her, 
who danced with her, or took her 
down to dinner, whether a magni- 
ficent young peer, or a penniless 
younger son; nor, still more culpa- 
ble, did her mother pay the atten- 
tion she ought to this, or take care 
as she ought that her daughter’s 
smiles were not thrown away. She 
was known once, indeed, to have— 
inconceivable folly !—actually gone 
the length of introducing to Edith, 
in a ball-room bristling with eligible 
partners, a brilliant young artist, 
a “painter-fellow,” the very last 
person who onght to have been 
put in the girl’s way. “If a girl 
goes wrong of herself, and is an 
idiot, why, you say, it’s because she 
knows no better,” Rintoul said; 
“but when it’s her mother!” The 


young painter danced very well, and 
was bright and interesting beyond, 
it is to be supposed, the general 
level; and he hung about the 
ladies the whole evening, never long 
away from one or the other. _Rin- 
toul felt that if it happened only one 
other evening, all the world would 
say that there was something going 
on, and possibly some society paper 
would inform its anxious readers 
that “a marriage is arranged.” On 
the other hand, that evening was 
marked with a white stone on which 
the young Marquis of Millefleurs, 
son of the Duke of Lavender, made 
himself conspicuous as one of 
Edith’s admirers, pursuing her 
wherever she went, till the fool- 
ish girl was disposed to be angry; 
though Lady Lindores this time 
had the sense to excuse him as 
being so young, and to add that 
he seemed “a nice sort of boy,”— 
not a way, certainly, to recommend 
so desirable an adorer to a fanciful 
girl, but still perhaps, in the circum- 
stances, as much as could be ex- 
pected. Lady Lindores received 
with great composure a few days 
after, an announcement from her 
husband that he had asked the 
youth to dinner. She repeated her 
praise with a perfectly calm coun- 
tenance— 

“TI shall be glad to see him, 
Robert. I thought him a mere boy, 
very young, but frank and pleasant 
as a boy should be.” 

“T don’t know what you call 
a boy. I believe he is four-and- 
twenty,” said Lord Lindores, with 
some indignation; and then he 
added in a subdued tone, as know- 
ing that he had something less easy 
to suggest, “I have asked some 
one else whom you will probably 
not look on in the same light. I 
should much rather have left him 
out, but there was no getting Mille- 
fleurs without him. He has been 
travelling with him as a sort of 
tutor-companion, I suppose.” Here 
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he seemed to pause to get up his 
courage, which was so remarkable 
that his wife’s suspicions were 
instantly aroused. She turned to- 
wards him with a look of roused 
attention. 

“T don’t hesitate to say that I 
am sorry to bring him again in con- 
tact with the family. Of course the 
whole affair was folly from begin- 
ning to end. But the young fel- 
low himself behaved well enough. 
There is nothing against him per- 
sonally, and I am rather willing to 
let him see that it has entirely 
passed from our minds.” 

“Of whom are you speaking?” 
cried Lady Lindores. 

The Earl actually hesitated, stam- 
mered, almost blushed, so far as a 
man of fifty is capable of blushing. 
“You remember young Beaufort, 
whom we saw so much of in “ 

“ Beaufort!” cried Lady Lindores, 
“ Hdward!” her voice rose into 
a sort of shriek. 

“He certainly was never Edward 
to me. I thought it best, when 
Millefleurs presented him to me, to 
receive him at once as an old ac- 
quaintance. And I hope you will 
do so also, without any fuss. It 
is very important that it should be 
made quite clear we have no fear 
of him, or feeling in the. matter.” 

“Edward!” Lady Lindores said 
again. ‘How can I receive him as 
if I had no feeling in the matter? 
He has called me. mother. I have 
kissed him as Carry’s future hus- 
band. Good heavens! and Carry, 
poor Carry !” 

“TI did not know you had been 
such a fool,” he cried, reddening; 
then after a pause, “I see no reason 
why Carry should be called poor. 
Her position at home is in some 
points better than our own. And 
it is not necessary to tell Carry of 
every one who enters this house, 
which is so much out of her way.” 

“My poor child, my poor child !” 
the mother said, wringing her hands. 











“She divined this. She had a fear 
of something. She thought John 
Erskine might invite him. Oh, 
you need not suppose this was ever 
a subject of conversation between 
us !—but it seems that Mr. Torrance 
suspected John Erskine himself to 
be the man. Edith surprised them 
in the midst of a painful scene on 
this subject, and then Carry told 
me of her terror lest John should 
invite—she did not say whom. It 
was not necessary between us to 
name any names.” 

“ What did Torrance know about 
‘the man’? as you say; what had 
he to do with it? You women are 
past bearing. This was some of 
your confidences, I suppose.” 

“It was Carry’s own communi- 
cation to the man who is her hus- 
band. She thought it her duty, 
poor, poor child !—and now, is it I 
that am to be made the instrument 
of further torture?” Lady Lindores 
cried. 

“The instrument of — fiddle- 
sticks! This is really not a subject 
for heroics,” said her husband, fret- 
fully. “I ask you to receive as an ac- 
quaintance merely—no intimacy re- 
quired of you—a man against whom 
1 know nothing. These absurd pas- 
sages you refer to, J had no know- 
ledge of. It was idiotic ; but fortun- 
ately it is all over, and no harm done. 
For Carry’s sake even, that nobody 
may be able to say that there was 
an embarrassment on her account, 
it seems to me your duty to receive 
him—especially as his coming in- 
volves Millefleurs.” 

“What do I care for that boy? 
What do you want with that boy ?” 
Lady Lindores cried. She did not 
show her usual desire to please and 
soothe him, but spoke sharply, with 
an impatience which she could not 
control, 

“Whatever my reason may be, 
I hope I have a right to invite 
Millefleurs if I please,” said the 
Earl, with a cloudy smile, “and 
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his companion with him, whoever 
he may be.” 

Lady Lindores made no reply, 
nor was there anything further said 
between them on the subject. The 
intimation, however, almost over- 
whelmed the woman, who in these 
last years had learned to contem- 
plate her husband in so different 
a light. Enough has been said 
about the tragical unworthiness 
which tears asunder those who are 
most closely bound together, and 
kills love, as people say, by killing 
respect. To kill love is terrible, 
but yet it is an.emancipation in 
its way ; and no man or woman can 
suffer for the unworthiness of one 
whom he or she has ceased to love, 
with anything approaching the pain 
which we feel when those who 
mever can cease to be dear to us 
fall into evil. And love is so 
fatally robust, and can bear so 
many attacks! Lady Lindores, 
who divined her husband’s mo- 
tives, and the unscrupulous ad- 
herence to them through thick and 
thin which would recoil from no- 
thing, suffered from that and every 
other discovery that he was not what 
she had thought him, with bitter 

angs, from which she would have 
~~ free had he ceased to be the 
first object of her affections. But 
that he could never cease to be; 
and his faults tore her as with red- 
hot pincers. She could not bear 
to think of it, and yet was obliged 
to think of it, unable to forget it. 
That he should not shrink from 
the embarrassment and pain of re- 
newing an acquaintance so broken 
up, when it ar to appear to 
him useful for his own ends, was 
more to her than even the pain she 
would fee] in herself receiving the 
man who might have been Carry’s 
hasband— whom Carry had, as 
people say, jilted in order to marry 
a richer rival. How could she look 
him in the face, knowing this? How 
could she talk to him without alla- 


sion to the past? But even bad as 
this was, it was more heartrendin 
still to think why it was that he was 
invited. She had to explain it to 
Edith, too, who was thunderstruck, 
“Edward !| you don’t mean Hdward, 
mamma?” “Yes, my darling, I 
mean Edward, no one else. He 
must not be Edward now, but Mr. 
Beaufort, to you and me. Your 
father was obliged to ask him, for 
he was with Lord Millefleurs,” 
“But what does he want with 
Lord Millefleurs? I would rather 
have had nobody in the house till 
we go home than ask Edward, 
And what, oh what will you say 
to Carry, mamma?” “We must 
say nothing,” the mother cried, 
with a quivering lip. “It must 
not be breathed to her. Thank 
heaven, we have no old servants! 
At all costs Carry must not know.” 
“T thought you said, mamma, that 
there never was such a thing as 
a secret—that everything was 
known?” “And so I did,” cried 
Lady Lindores, distracted. “ Why 
do you remind me of what I have 
said? It is not as if I could help 
it. We must stand firm, and get 
through it as well as we can, and 
think as little as we can of what 
may follow. There is no other 
way.” This was how Lady Lin- 
dores bore the brunt of her child’s 
inquiries. As for Lord Rintoul, he 
declared that he understood his 
father perfectly. , “If Beaufort 
were left out, he’d fill Millefieurs’s 
mind with all sorts of prejudices. 
I'd rather not meet the fellow my 
self; but as it can’t be helped, it 
must be done, I suppose,” he said. 
“He will never say anything, that 
is certain. And what can that 
boy’s opinion be to us?” said Lady 
Lindores. Her son stared at her 
for a moment open-eyed. “ Mamma, 
you are the most wonderful woman 
I ever knew,” he said. “If you 
don’t mean it, it’s awfully clever; 
and if you do mean it, you are such 
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an innocent as never was seen. 
Why, don’t you know that every- 
body is after Millefleurs? He is 
th: great match of the season. I 
wish I thought Edith had a chance.” 
Lady Lindores covered her face 
with her hands, hating the very 
light. Her boy, too! They pur- 
sued their ignoble way side by side 
with her, scarcely believing that it 
was possible she did not see and 
share their meaning, and in her 
heart approve of all their efforts. 

“ What is wrong now?” said 
Rintoul. “I declare I never know 
what to say. Sometimes you take 
things quite easily. Sometimes 
you will flare up at nothing at all.” 

“Do you think it is nothing at 
all that your sister and I should be 
brought into what you yourselves 
call a husband-hunt?” cried Lady 
Lindores. “Have you not told me 
of a dozen women who are trying 
to catch this man and that? Don’t 
you think it is ignominious to ex- 
pose us to the same reproach? 
Perhaps they are just as innocent 
of it as L.” 

“Oh, trust them for that,” said 
Rintoul, with a laugh. ‘Of course 
it is said of everybody. It will be 
said of you just the same; we can’t 
help that. But surely you can see 
yourself—even you can see—that 
when a fellow like Millefleurs ac- 
tually puts himself out of the way 
to come after a girl like Edith——” 

“Robin!” cried his mother 
{a little accés of passion seized 
her). “Do you think Edith— 
Edith, your sister—is not worth a 
hundred boys like this Millefleurs? 
What do you mean by coming out 
of his way? Is it the fashion now 
that girls like Edith should put 
themselves at the disposal of a 
little jackanapes—a bit of a boy 
critietonll 

‘Don’t lose your temper, mam- 
ma,” said the young man, with a 
laugh. “But now you've had it 
out,” said this wise son, “only 





just be reasonable, and think a mo- 
ment. Millefleurs is a great catch. 
There’s not such a big fish to be 
landed anywhere; and Edith is no 
better than a hundred others. Do 
hear a fellow out. She’s ver 

pretty and nice, and all that; but 
there’s heaps of pretty, nice girls— 
and the prettier they are, and the 
nicer they are, the less they have a 
penny to bless themselves with,” 
he added, in a regretful parenthesis. 
“There’s a hundred of them, and 
there’s only one of him. Of course 
he knows that well enough. Of 
course he knows it’s a great thing 
when he lets a girl see that he 
admires her; and if her people are 
such fools as to let him slip through 
their fingers for want of a little 
trouble—why, then, they deserve 
to lose their chance, and that’s all I 
can say,” Rintoul said. 

Once more Lady Lindores was 
silenced. What was the use of say- 
ing anything? Indignation was out 
of place, or anything that she could 
say of love profaned and mar- 
riage desecrated. To speak of the 
only foundation of a true union to 
this world-instructed boy — what 
would be the use of it? She swal- 
lowed down as best she could the 
bitterness, the pain, the disappoint- 
ment and contempt, which it is 
anguish to feel insuch acase. After 
a while she said with a smile, com- 
manding herself, “ And you, Robin, 
who are so clever as to know all 
this, are you too a catch, my poor 
boy? are you pursued by mothers, 
and competed for by girls ?!—not, 
of course, to the same extent as 
Lord Millefleurs—I recognise the 
difference; but something, I sup- 
pose, in the same way ?” 

“ Well,” said Rintoul, caressing 
his moustache, “not to the same 
extent, as you say, and not in the 
same way perhaps. I’m nobody, of 
course, when Millefleurs is there ; 
bat still, you know, when there’s no 
Millefleurs on the horizon — why, 
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one has one’s value, mother. It’s 
an old title, for one thing, and 
Scotch estates, which people think 
better than they are, perhaps. They 
don’t throw heiresses at my head ; 
but still, you know, in a general 
way ” 

As he sat stroking that mous- 
tache which was not very mature 
yet, but rather young and scanty 
for its age, with a little smile of 
subdued vanity about his mouth, 
and a careless air of making light 
of his advantages, what woman 
could have helped laughing? But 
when a mother laughs at her boy, 
the ridicule hurts more than it 
amuses her. “I see,” she said. 
“Then don’t you think, Robin, you 
who are so clear-sighted, that this 
young man will sce through our 
attentions, if we pay him attention, 
and laugh at our efforts to—catch 
him (that’s the word, is it?), as 
much as you do yourself?” 

“ All right,” said Rintoul; “so 
he will, of course; but what does 
that matter when a fellow takes 
a fancy into his head? Of course 
he knows you will want to catch 
him if you can—that stands to 
reason—everybody wants to catch 
him; but if he likes Edith, he 
will never mind that—if he likes 
Edith——” 

“ Robin, hold your tongue,” cried 
his mother, almost violently. She 
felt that she could have boxed his 
ears in the heat of her displeasure. 
“T will not hear your sister’s name 
bandied about so. You disgust me 
—you horrify me—you make me 
ill to hear you! Myson! and you 
venture to speak of your sister 
so!” 

Rintoul, arrested in his speech, 
stared for a moment open-mouthed ; 
and then he shook his head with 
a look of impatient toleration, 
and uttered a weary sigh. “If 
you will not hear reason, of course 
it’s in vain my arguing with you,” 
he said. 





These several encounters, and 
the heavy thought of what might be 
to come soon, took away all the 
gloss of pleasure that had been upon 
Lady Lindores’s first entrance into 
society. She thought, indeed, there 
had never been any pleasure at all 
in it; but this was an unintentional 
self-deception. She thought that 
Carry’s pale image had come be- 
tween her and every lighter emo- 
tion. She did not herself know 
how natural she was—her mood 
changing, her heart rising in spite 
of herself, a bright day, a pleasant 
company, the consciousness of being 
approved and even admired, giving 
her some moments of gratification 
in spite of all; but after these dis- 
cussions, she was so twisted and 
turned the wrong way, so irritated 
and disenchanted by her husband 
and son, that she felt herself sick 
and disgusted with London and all 
the world. If she could but get 
home! but yet at home there was 
poor Carry, who would ask after 
everything, and from whom it 
would be so difficult to conceal the 
reappearance of her old lover: if 
she had but wings like a dove !— 
but oh, whither to go to be at rest! 
One must be alone, and free of all 
loves and relationships, to hope for 
that anywhere by flight. And 
what was before her was appalling 
to her: to meet the man whom she 
had thought of as her son, to keep 
a calm countenance, and talk to 
him as if no different kind of in- 
tercourse had ever been between 
them—to avoid all confidence, all 
épanchements, and to keep him at 
the safe distance of acquaintance- 
ship: how was she to do it? She 
said to herself that she did not 
know how to look him in the face, 
he who had been so deeply wronged. 
And then she began to hope that 
he, full of delicacy aud fine feeling 
as he used to be, would: see how 
impossible it was that they should 
meet, and would refuse to come. 
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This hope kept her up till the last 
moment. When the evening came, 
it was with a quivering emotion 
which she could scarcely restrain, 
that she waited to receive her guests, 
hoping more strenuously every mo- 
ment, and trying to persuade her- 
self, that Beaufort would not come. 
He had accepted the invitation ; but 
what was that? He would accept, 
no doubt, in order to show them 
that he had got over it—that he 
bore no malice—and then he would 
send his excuses. Her eyes were 
feverish with eagerness and sus- 
pense when the door opened. She 
could not hear the names announced, 
for the beating of her heart in her 
ears; but it was only when she 
saw against the light the shadow 
of a figure not to be forgotten, and 
heard the doors open and shut, that 
she realized the fact that he had 
really presented himself. Then it 
seemed to Lady Lindores that all 
her pulses stood still, and that an 
appalling stillness instead of their 
loud flutter of beating was in her 
ears and in the world. He had 
really come! She became con- 
scious of her husband’s voice speak- 
ing to her, and the sound of his 
name, and the touch of his hand, 
and then she regained her com- 
posure desperately, by such an 
effort as it seemed to her she had 
never made before. For to faint, 
or to call attention to herself in any 
way, was what must not be done. 
And by-and-by the moment was 
over, and the party were all seated 
at table, eating and drinking, and 
talking commonplaces. When Lady 
Lindores looked round the table 
and saw Beaufort’s face among the 
other faces, she seemed to herself to 
bein adream. The only other face 
of which she was conscious was 
that of Edith, perfectly colourless, 
and full of inquiry and emotion; 
and at the other end of the table her 
husband, throwing a threatening, 
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terrified look across the flowers and 
the lights, and all the prettinesses 
of the table. These three she 
seemed to see, and no more. 

But Lord Millefleurs by her side 
was full of pleasant chatter and 
cheerful boyish confidence, and de- 
manded her attention. He was 
aware how important he was; and 
it never occurred to him that Beau- 
fort, who was an excellent fellow, 
but nobody in particular, could 
distract the attention of those 
who surrounded him from himself. 
Millefleurs sat between Lady Lin- 
dores and Edith, It was a position 
that was his due. 

“T am so sorry you are not well,” 
he said. “The fact is, it is Lon- 
don, Lady Lindores. I know your 
complaint, for it is mine too. Was 
there ever anything so irrational as 
to carry on this treadmill as we 
all do—you out of a wholesome 
country life no doubt, and I ont 
of a wandering existence, always 
in the open air, always in motion? 
What do we do it for? Lady 
Edith, tell me, what do we do it 
for? —I am asking everybody. 
Half of it would be very well, you 
know, but the whole of it is purga- 
tory. Iam sure that is your opinion. 
Is it merely fashion, or is it some- 
thing in our nature which requires 
extravagance in all we do——” 

“There is not much extrava- 
gance in what we do habitually,” 
said Lady Lindores, “ which per- 
haps makes this outbreak of activ- 
ity less alarming to us. It is a 
change; and as for Edith, this is 
virtually her first season e 

“T thought it was your first 
season,” cried the little Marquis. 
“ I knew it must be so.” This 
he said with decision, as if in 
triumph over some adversary. 
“There is a look which one is 
never deceived in. I have seen 
all my sisters come out, so I am 
quite an authority. They get to 
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look at things quite in another 
way ; they get so knowing, as bad 
—as lam myself,” the youth add- 
ed in perfect good faith, with a 
serious look upon his infantile 
countenance, and a lisping utter- 
ance which gave point to the 
speech. Lord Millefleurs, though 
he did not need to study appear- 
ances, was yet aware of the 
piquancy of the contrast between 
his round childlike countenance 
and the experience of his talk. 

“T should not have thought 
you were so bad,” said Edith, be- 
guiled into smiling. “I think 
you look as if yon were in your 
first season too——” 

“Oh, bad—Bohemian, a waif 
and a stray,” said Millefleurs ; 
“you cannot think what an aban- 
doned little person I was, till 
Beaufort took me in hand. You 
knew Beaufort, abroad some- 
where? So he tells me. How 
lucky for him to be able to re- 
new such an acquaintance! I 
need not tell you what a fine 
fellow he is—he has made me 
quite a reformed character. Do 
not laugh, Lady Edith; you hurt 
my feelings. You would not 
laugh if I were a coal-heaver ad- 
dressing a meeting and telling 
how wicked I had been.” 

“And have you really been so 
wicked? You do not look so,” 
said Edith, who, amused in spite 
of herself, began to get used to 
the grave countenance of Beau- 
fort, seated on the other side of 
the table. Both the ladies were 
grateful to Millefleurs, who chat- 
tered on, and gave them time to 
recover themselves. 

“No,” he said, “that is what 
makes it so funny, they all tell me. 
I am a wolf in sheep’s clothing; at 
least I was—I was, until Beaufort 
took me in hand. At present I 
am good, as good as gold. I get 
up early, and go to bed—when I 
can. I go out to three parties 


every night, and stand abont at 
everybody’s receptions. I even pay 
calls in the morning. I shall go 
to a levee soon—I know I shall,” 
he said, in an accent of deep con- 
viction. - “Can you think of any- 
thing more virtuous than that ?” 

“And what has your Bohemian- 
ism consisted in, Lord Millefleurs?”’ 

“Good heavens!” said the self- 
accused, “do you venture to ask 
me, Lady Edith ’—everything that 
is dreadful. For months I never 
wrote a letter, for months I never 
had a penny. It was the best fun 
in the world. The sting of bein 
poor is when you can’t help it. i 
believe, for my part, that the most 
luxurious condition in this world 
is when you know you can be well 
off at any moment, and yet are half 
starving. No, I never was half 
starving. I worked with these 
hands;” and he held out a pair 
of plump, delicate, pink - tinged 
hands, not without a little vanity. 
“To feel that it’s quite a chance 
whether you have ever any dinner 
again, to be altogether uncertain 
how you're to get shelter for the 
night—and yet to be quite sure 
that nothing dreadful can happen 
to you, that at the worst you can 
always ‘draw a bugle from your 
side,’ and be surrounded by ‘five- 
and- thirty belted knights,’—I as- 
sure you it is the most delightful 
excitement in the world.” 

It was impossible to resist this 
baby-faced and lisping adventurer. 
The mother and daughter both 
yielded to his fascinations, The 
conversation became more and more 
animated and amusing. At the 
other end of the table they were 
not by any means so cheerful ; but 
Lord Lindores beheld with a satis- 
faction far more solid than any sort 
of amusement, the result of his ex- 
periment. Edith, who had been 
pale and distraite, doing herself 
no sort of justice, when they sat 
down at table, had roused up, and 
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was now bright and responsive, 
interested in all that was being 
said to her. And Millefleurs, it 
was evident, was enjoying himself 
thoroughly. Two such women 
giving their full attention to him, 
listening to all his adventures— 
which were neither few nor small 
—was enough to raise him to the 
height of satisfaction. Lord Lin- 
dores talked very rationally and 
agreeably to the lady next him, 
but it was with an effort that he 
caught her not very brilliant re- 
marks, so much interested was he 
in what was going on at the other 
end of the room. As for Rintoul, 
he gave himself up to his dinner. 
Things were going as well as _possi- 
ble, he thought; and though Mille- 
fleurs was a little Bohemian, he 
was the heir of a Duke, and could 
do no wrong. 

It was thus that Lady Lindores 
was beguiled almost to forget the 
other guest at the table, whose 
coming had affected her so deeply. 
Her interest was easily excited, and 
the little Marquis was delightful. 
And it was not til] she had re- 
turned to the comparative quiet of 
the drawing-room that the recollec- 
tion of Beaufort came back to her. 
Much of the danger seemed over. 
It would be over altogether in 
another hour, and the tremor in 
her mind was not so all-pervading 
as when she first saw his familiar 
face approaching. But she was 
not to get over her ordeal so easily. 
When the gentlemen came up-stairs, 
Beaufort came at once towards her. 
He stood in front of her for a 
moment, as if claiming his right to 
be heard, shutting everybody else 
out. She felt a sort of fascination 
in his gaze, and could make no 
attempt to begin any conversation. 
Her tremor returned: she looked 
up wistfully at him without any- 
thing to say, clasping and unclasp- 
ing in unspoken appeal her un- 
steady hands. 
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“Tt is a long time since we have 
met,” he said at length, 

“Yes—it is a long time, Mr. 
Beaufort.” 

“And many things have hap- 
pened since that time.” 

She raised her clasped hands a 
little from her lap in mute entreaty, 
and made no other reply; but it 
did not occur to her—what was the 
case—that he was quite as much 
excited as she was, and did not 
notice her agitation, being so fully 
occupied with his own. 

“] hope—that all of your fam- 
ily are—well; and happy, Lady 
Lindores.” 

“Very well. Mr. Beaufort, I 
know that there is much that must 
have seemed strange and cruel to 
you. How can I speak of it now? 
It is impossible to explain.” 

He paused a little, replying 
nothing. Then he said suddenly, 
“If you would let me come and 
talk to you—talk of everything—I 
should feel it a great kindness— 
when I could see you alone.” 

She put out her hands now in 
sudden alarm and _ deprecation. 
¥ Mr. Beaufort, it could do no good, 
it would be very painful. Do not 
ask me to doit. For me it would 
be a terrible ordeal—and no ad- 
vantage to you.” 

“] think it would be an edven- 
tage,” he said, gently. 

Again she clasped her hands, 
imploring forbearance. “I do not 
wish to try to justify—but after so 
long a time—is it right, is it kind, 
do you think, to press me so?” 

“Let me come and talk to you,” 
he said; “you need not fear my 
reproaches, May not | know how 
it was, how it came about? I will 
not complain. How can I cease to 
be interested, if that were all? Let 
me come and talk to you—let me 
know how it was.” 

Lady Lindores did not know 
what to answer or how to hide her 
emotion. She was trying to form 
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an evasive answer with lips that 
faltered, when suddenly her hus- 
band came to her relief. 

“IT should not have expected 
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you to have had part in adventures 
such as I hear Millefleurs relating, 
Where was he really when you pick- 
ed him up?” said Lord Lindores, 


CHAPTER XV. 


Lord Millefleurs had given his 
family a great deal of trouble—not 
in the old fashioned way of youth- 
ful folly or dissipation, which is 
too well known in every age, the 
beaten road upon which young men 
tread down the hearts of their pro- 
genitors, and their own best hopes, 
in all the wantonness of short- 
sighted self-indulgence. The heir 
of the house of Lavender had gone 
wrong in an entirely new-fashioned 
and nineteenth-century way. He 
was devoured by curiosity, not of 
the modes of pleasure, but about 
those other ways of living which 
the sons of dukes in general have 
no knowledge of. He got tired of 
being a duke’s son, and it seemed 
to him that life lay outside the 
range of those happy valleys in 
which he was born. He had gone 
to America, that home of all kind’ 
of freedom, and there had disap- 
peared from the ken of ducal circles, 
He had not even written home, 
which was the inexcusable part of 
it, but had sunk out of sight, 
coming to the surface, as it were, 
only once or twice in a couple of 
years, when a sudden draft upon 
his banker revealed him to his 
anxious family, whose efforts to 
trace him during this time were 
manifold, but always unsuccessful. 
It was Beaufort who had been the 
means at last of restoring the virtu- 
ous prodigal, who in the meantime 
had been occupied, not by any 
vicious tastes or dangerous liaisons, 
but by the most entirely innocent, 
if eccentric, experiments in living. 
Beaufort found him, but not before 
the young man was willing to be 
found—a fact which, however, the 


anxious relations did not take into 
account, as detracting from the 
merit of the man whom they de- 
scribed as Millefleurs’s deliverer, his 
better genius, and by many other 
flattering descriptions. In reality, 
Millefleurs had set out on his way 
home, moved thereto by the ener- 
getic representations of a strong- 
minded, middle-aged maiden in 
Connecticut or California (how can 
a historian without data particu- 
larise?), who told him that a man 
was no gentleman who kept the 
women of his family in ignorance 
of his movements, and exposed them 
to all the tortures of anxiety. This 
puzzled the scientific adventurer. 
He had found out that daily work 
(which amused him very much) 
was not at all incompatible with 
the character of a gentleman; but 
he felt himself pulled up in his 
career when this new view of the 
subject was presented to him, 
After a little thought, he decided 
that Miss Sallie F was right. 
And he took off his working clothes, 
and put on the livery of civilisa- 
tion, and found Beaufort, who had 
attacked the continent bravely 
but vaguely in search of him, on 
his way. Millefleurs was not proud. 
He let himself be brought home as 
if it was all Beaufort’s doing, and 
made his peace with everybody. 
The consequence was, that the 
illustrious house of Lavender was 
ready to do anything in the world 
for that excellent Mr. Beaufort, 
who had fished their heir out of 
troubles unknown; and, in respect 
to that heir himself, were bending 
all their faculties to the task of 
getting him married, and so put 
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out of harm’s way. It was a new 
sphere for the mental vivacity and 
curiosity of Millefleurs. He de- 
voted himself to a study of the 
young ladies of the highest civilisa- 
tion, just as he had devoted him- 
self to the life of the dockyards 
and the backwoods. (Probably I 
should say to the mines and+the 
cattle-ranches; but the reader, who 
knows the fashion, will here sup- 
ply the appropriate phrase.) He 
found the study curious, and not at 
all unpleasant, and so went about 
scattering wild hopes about him 
wherever he moved. Was any- 
thing else possible? If the young 
ladies in our northern county had 
been (inevitably) fluttered and ex- 
cited when Pat Torrance fixed 
his big light eyes upon them, 
knowing the value of him as, so to 
speak, an appointment, a post for 
life which would remove all anxiety 
about their future comfort from 
their own minds and those of their 
parents, how much more when the 
Marquis of Millefleurs went hopping 
about the drawing-rooms, carrying 
on his researches in a far more gen- 
ial and agreeable manner than Pat 
Torrance was capable of doing? And 
it was quite certain that nobody 
would ever be unhappy with Mille- 
fleurs. He was always cheerful, al- 
ways considerate, ready to do any- 
thing for anybody. He was more 
like a daughter than a son, the 
Duchess declared with tears in her 
eyes—foreseeing what she wanted, 
watching over her as nobody had 
ever done before: although it was no 
doubt very wrong—oh, very wrong! 
—to almost break her heart, leaving 
her two years without a letter; but 
he would not do so to his wife. Thus 
the — we will not say candidates, 
rather nominees— possible occu- 
pants of the delightful and every 
way desirable post of Marchioness 
of Millefleurs had every sort of in- 
ducement to “go in” for it, and 
scarcely any drawback at all. 
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The drawback was not worth 
speaking of—it was the most 
superficial of objections. This en- 
terprising, amusing, good-tempered, 
quick - witted, accomplished, and 
lovable hero, was, as the girls said, 
the funniest little man that had 
ever been seen. He was shorter 
than most of the young ladies to 
whom he made himself so agreeable. 
He was plump and round, a succes- 
sion of curves and gently billowing 
outlines; his eyes were like little 
black beads, though they were 
sparkling with life and animation ; 
he had a round face like a boy of 
ten, with nice little puffy rosy 
cheeks, and a lisp which completed 
the infantile effect of his appear- 
ance generally. A little air of the 
most agreeable self-satisfaction hung 
about him—what the vulgar and 
detractors generally call vanity and 
self-conceit, but which indeed was 
nothing of the kind, being only that 
confidence of pleasing which his 
natural temper gave him in the 
first place, and his position con- 
firmed. For how could he be 
ignorant that to be Marquis of 
Millefleurs was enough to make 
any man charming? It was to 
escape this that he had fled from 
society, and been called Tommy by 
the American labourers, with whom 
he was just as popular as in May- 
fair. It had been intended to keep 
this little gentleman in the back- 
ground of this narrative as really a 
very secondary person in it; but, 
with his usual determination to be 
in the front of everything, he has 

ushed himself forward against the 
historians will. 

Having thus yielded to his natu- 
ral tendency to show himself, we 
may proceed to say what we had 
intended without this preamble, that 
the peculiarity of Millefleurs’s ap- 
pearance took all seriousness from 
the fact of his rapidly increasing 
intimacy with them, in the foolish 
and inexperienced eyes not only of 
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Edith but of her mother. Lady 
Lindores, though she had been 
alarmed and startled by the im- 
portance attached to his first visit, 
and the penalty paid for it, could 
not bring herself to regard him 
seriously. He seemed to her a 
boy, notwithstanding that the peer- 
age was produced to her and dates 
set before her eyes,—and she shut 
her eyes altogether to any danger 
that might be involved in the 
frequency of his visits. She was 
very glad to see him whenever he 
came. Never was there a more 
delightful household retainer; his 
friendliness and affectionateness and 
half-feminine interest in all their 
concerns great and small, made him 
delightful to the women, who want- 
ed no more of him. He was like a 
boy at home from school in this 
friendly house, where no incense 
was burned before him, and ran on 
their commissions, and took an in- 
terest in their work, and gave his 
opinion about their dress, with all 
the freedom of long acquaintance ; 
and it naturally added in no small 
degree to the brilliancy of their 
appearance out of doors, and to the 
effect they produced, that such an 
attendant should be constantly in 
their train. Lady Lindores was 
not insensible to this gratification ; 
and had Millefleurs looked more 
grown up and less like a friend’s 
son confided to her for the holidays, 
it is very likely that the chance of 
seeing her child elevated to the high- 
est level of the social ladder would 
have been too much for her also, 
and turned her head a little. But 
whenever the idea glanced across 
her mind, as it was bound to do 
sometimes, if from nothing more 
than the discourses of Rintoul, she 
had but to look at the rounded out- 
lines of her little hero, and all these 
visions dispersed in a laugh. To 
imagine him a bridegroom, not to 
say Edith’s bridegroom, affected 
her with a sense of the ludicrous 


which it was beyond her power to 
restrain. 

But this was extremely foolish, 
as everybody will perceive; and it 
was with a very different eye that 
Lord Lindores contemplated the 
frequent presence of this above-all- 
competitors- desirable young man. 
It Was not only that he was a 
duke’s son, though that in itself 
was much, but he was the son of 
a duke who was a Cabinet Minister, 
and eminently qualified to help on 
the scheme of ambition which in- 
spired the Scotch Earl. His Grace 
knew the gain it would be to re- 
wy the Tory who had sat for 

ee-and-Donshire for years with an 
out-and-out partisan of the existing 
Government; and there could be 
little doubt that he would appreciate 
the expediency of increasing the im- 
portance of any family to which his 
own should become allied. And 
then the prospects which would 
open before Edith were such as to 
dazzle any beholder. If her father 
had ever felt that he was to blame 
in respect to his elder daughter, 
here was something which surely 
would make amends for all. Mille- 
fleurs was no rustic bully, no com- 
pound of a navvy and a squire, but 
the quintessence of English gentle- 
manhood, good-hearted, clever in 
his way, universally popular, the sort 
of man whom, irrespective of all 
worldly advantages, a father would 
be glad to trust his child’s happi- 
ness to. The idea that any reasonable 
objection could be grounded upon 
his appearance would have irritated 
Lord Lindores beyond all self-con- 
trol. His appearance ! he was not a 
hunchback, nor deaf, nor dumb, nor 
blind. Short of that, what on earth 
did it matter how a man looked? 
And no doubt Lord Lindores was 
in the right. But in reality, that 
which put all idea of him as a lover 


out of the mind of Lady Lindores- 


and Edith was not any objection 
to his appearance, but the mere fact 
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of his appearance, his boyish looks, 
his contour, his aspect .of almost 
childhood. As has been said, when 
the suggestion was presented to her 
mind that Millefleurs might have 
“intentions” in respect to Edith, 
Lady Lindores the next time she 
saw him laughed. “ What is the 
joke?” he had said to her half-a- 
dozen times; and she had answer- 
ed, “There is no joke, only a ludi- 
crous suggestion.” “About me, 
perhaps,” he said once, reducing her 
to great embarrassment. But she 
managed to elude his observation ; 
and to Edith, fortunately, the idea 
never occurred at all. She de- 
clared herself to be very fond of 
him; she said there was no one so 
nice ; she brightened when he came 
in, and listened to his chatter with 
unfailing pleasure. She said there 
was nobody she would miss so 
much when she went home. When 


he complained that he had never 


been in Scotland, she said, “ You 
must come to Lindores.” It was 
she, indeed, who gave the invitation. 
The Earl, who had not quite ven- 
tured upon this strong step, was 
present and heard her say it, and 
opened his eyes wide in admiration. 
What did it mean? Was it that 
these two had engaged themselves 
secretly without saying anything to 
father or mother? or did it mean 
nothing at all—the mere foolishness 
of a girl who did not care for, nay, 
did not even think for a moment, 
what people would say ? 

For the brief little weeks of the 
season flitted quickly away, and the 
date fixed for their departure drew 
near rapidly. By this time Mille- 
fleurs had got to be exceedingly 
intimate with the family. He went 
and came almost as he pleased, 
sometimes offering himself, some- 
times coming in to luncheon with- 
out that ceremony,—always with 
. something to do for them, or some- 

thing to say to them, which linked 
one day to another. This was 
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much, but it was not all that was 
wanted. Rintoul, looking on with 
eyes enlightened by that knowledge 
he had acquired of what “the fel- 
lows would say,” did not feel half 
satisfied. He was the anxious 
member of the party. Even Lord 
Lindores, whose friends at the clubs 
discussed such matters less perhaps 
than the young men, and whose 
interests were more political, was 
not so alive to all the risks and all 
the changes of opinion as was Rin- 
toul. He was nervous above meas- 
ure about this business of Edith’s. 
He even took his mother to task 
about it during the last week of 
their stay in town. “Isn’t that fel- 
low coming to the point?” he said. 

“ What fellow, and what point?’ 
said Lady Lindores. It must be 
acknowledged that if ever a young 
man anxious for the true interests 
of his family was tried by the igno- 
rance and stupidity—not to say 
callousness—of his relations, Rin- 
toul was that man. 

“Look here, mother,” he said, 
exasperated; “just think for a mo- 
ment what people will say, and ask 
yourself how you will like it. They 
will say Millefleurs has been amus- 
ing himself all this time, and never 
meant anything. I make no doubt 
that they say it already. He has 
been amusing himself — exposing 
her to all sorts of remarks; and 
then the end will come, and he 
will leave her planté la.” 

“ Rintoul,” said his mother, red- 
dening with anger, “this one idea 
of yours makes you absurd. Who 
is it that has it in his power to 
leave Edith planté la? ro think 
that I should be forced to use such 
words! If you mean to make me 
uncomfortable about that boy id 

“He is no more a boy than 
I am, mother. I warned you of 
that. He knows very well what 
he is about. He has had the pleas- 
ure of your society, and he has en- 
joyed it all and amused himself 
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very much. But he doesn’t mean 
to commit himself. Do you think 
I don’t know what people say? I 
don’t mean that it is Edith’s fault, 
or even your fault, mother; only 
some women know how to manage. 
It is a thing that never could hap- 
pen with some people. You will 
see, unless you exert yourself, that 
the last day will come, and you will 
be just where you were. I don’t 
know whether staying a week or 
two longer would do any good,” 
he added, ruefully. “If there is 
the chance that it might bring him 
to the point, there is also the chance 
that people would divine your mo- 
tive, and say that was why you were 
staying on. Don’t you think you 
could put a little steam on, when 
the result is so important, and 
bring him to the point?” 

“Steam on! Do you mean to in- 
sult me, Rintoul ?”’ his mother cried. 

But this was too much for the 
young man, who felt himself to 
be the only one of the family to 
whom the true position of affairs 
was apparent. “If you cannot 
understand me, mother, I can’t say 
anything more,” he said, feeling 
as if he could almost have cried 
over her callousness. Why was it 
that nobody but he would see how 
serious the situation was ? 

All this time, however, while 
Millefleurs was 
house almost daily, Lady Lindores’s 
perception had been partly con- 
fused by the effort it cost her to 
avoid being drawn into what she 
felt must be an unnecessary con- 
fidential disclosure to Beaufort of 
the history of the family since they 
last met. Beaufort did not insist 
upon accompanying his charge— 
for such, more or less, Millefleurs 
was, his family being too much 
alarmed lest he should disappear 
again, to leave him without this 
species of surveillance, which the 
good-natured young fellow allowed 
to be perfectly natural, and neither 
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resisted nor resented; but he came 
sometimes, and he never relin- 
quished his appeal to Lady Lin- 
dores. He was not posing in any 
attitude of a heart-broken lover, 
Even to her he expressed no de- 
spair. He took his life gravely, but 
not without cheerfulness, and had, 
she felt almost with a little pique, 
got over it, and been able to put — 
Carry out of his life. But he 
wanted to know: that seemed all 
that was left of the old romance, 
He wanted to be told how it 
had happened—how his love had 
been lost to him. It did not seem 
to be resentment nor indignation 
that moved him, but a serious kind 
of interest. And strangely enough, 
it seemed to Lady Lindores that he 
did not want to avoid her, or keep 
out of hearing of the name of the 
girl who had forsaken him. He 
seemed to like herself, Carry’s 
mother, as well as ever, and to 
regard Edith with the same elder- 
brotherly air which had pleased 
her so much in the old days, Be- 
tween the inquiring countenance 
which seemed without ceasing to 
ask an explanation from her, and 
the prattle of Millefleurs, which 
ran on in a pleasant stream, and to 
which it seemed so ridiculous to 
attach any serious meaning, Lady 
Lindores was kept in a perplexity 
and harassment of mind which took 
away altogether her pleasure in 
society at the end of their stay in 
London. After her impatient re- 
jection of Rintoul’s counsels, she 
began to consider them, as was 
natural; and much as all the par- 
ticulars of the chasse-auz-maris dis- 
gusted her, she came at length, 
against her will, to recognise that 
there was something in what he 
said. “I have been imprudent, as 
usual,” she said to herself. Alas 
that all the natural proceedings 
of life should be hampered by these 
rules of prudence !—these perpetual 
previsions of what might happen, 
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to which she felt it was impossible 
she could ever bow her spirit. But 
the idea that it would be said that 
a boy like Millefleurs had “ amused 
himself” with her daughter—that 
he had loved and ridden away— 
that Edith, her high-spirited, pure- 
minded girl, had been left planté la 
—broke over Lady Lindores like a 
wave of passionate feeling: the sug- 
gestion was intolerable and odious. 
This happened when Millefleurs was 
in the room with her, in full tide of 
talk, and entirely at his ease. The 
sudden sensation disclosed itself in 
a flush of colour mounting in a mo- 
ment to her very hair. Intolerable ! 
The thought was so odious that she 
started to her feet and walked to 
the open window, as if the change 
of position would throw it off—and 
also, suffocated as she felt by that 
sudden fiery breath, to get fresh 
air, lest she should, as she said, 
make an exhibition of herself. 


“You are ill, Lady Lindores,” 
cried Millefleurs. Those little beady. 


eyes of his saw everything. He 
ran forward to support her (he was 
just up to her shoulder), putting 
forward a reclining-chair with one 
hand, picking up a bottle of eau- 
de-Cologne with the other. He 
had all his wits about him. “I 
am used to it. Sometimes my 
mother se trowve mal in the same 
way. It will pass over,” he said 
encouragingly to Edith, who, un- 
used to anything of the kind, 
started up in alarm. “ Dear Lady 
Lindores, put yourself here.” 

“T am not ill,” she said, almost 
angrily. “ Pray do not make any— 
fuss. How rude I am! but there is 
nothing the matter with me, I assure 
you. The room is warm, that is all.” 

Millefleurs looked at her curi- 
ously, He put down the eau-de- 
Cologne, and took his hand from 
the chair. For a moment he seemed 
about to speak, but then stood 
aside more serious than his wont. 
In terror lest he should have 
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divined her thoughts, Lady Lin- 
dores returned to her seat, calming 
herself down with an effort, and 
made the best attempt she could 
to resume their easy conversation 
of the moment before. She was 
vexed beyond measure when Edith, 
a short time after, left the room to 
go and look for something which 
Millefleurs was anxious to see. He 
took instant advantage of the op- 
portunity thus afforded him. “ Lady 
Lindores,” he said, with that serious 
air of a candid child, going up 
to her, “you are not ill, but you 
are vexed and angry, and it is 
something about me.” 

“About you, Lord Millefleurs ! 
how could that be ?—you have never 
given me the least occasion to be 
angry.” 

“That is why,” he said, gravely. 
“T see it all. You have nothing 
to find fault with. I am quite 
innocent and harmless, yet I am 
in the way, and you do not know 
how to tell me so, For my part, I 
have been so happy here that I 
have forgotten all sorts of precau- 
tions. One does not think of 

recautions when one is happy. 
Dear Lady Lindores, you shall tell 
me exactly what I ought to do, 
and I will do it. I have all my 
life been guided by women. I 
have such faith in a lady’s instinct. 
I might be confused, perhaps, in 
my own case, but you will hit upon 
the right thing. Speak to me freely, 
I shall understand you at a word,” 
the droll little hero said. Now 
Lady Lindores was in a strait as 
serious as she had ever experienced 
in her life; but when she glanced 
up at him, and saw the gravity 
upon his baby face, his attitude of 
chubby attention, such a desire to 
laugh seized her, that it was all 
she could do by main force to keep 
her gravity. This insensibly re- 
laxed the tension, and restored her 
to her usual self-command. Still 
there was no denying that the 
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situation was a very peculiar one, 
and his request for guidance the 
strangest possible. She answered 
hurriedly, in the confusion of her 
mingled feelings— 

“T don’t know what there is to 
do, Lord Millefleurs, or how I can 
advise you. A sudden want of 
breath—a consciousness all at once 
that it is a very warm morning,— 
what can that have to do with you?” 

“You will not tell me, then?” he 
said, with an air half disappointed, 
‘half imploring. 

“There is nothing to tell. Here 
is Edith. For heaven’s sake, not 
another word!” said Lady Lindores, 
in alarm. She did not perceive 
that she betrayed herself in this 
very anxiety that her daughter 
should suspect nothing. He looked 
at her very curiously once more, 
studying her face, her expression, 
even the nervousness of the hand 
with which she swept her dress out 
of her way. He was a young man 
full of experiences, knowing all the 
ways of women. How far she was 
sincere — how far this might be 
a little scheme, device for his 
instruction, so that he might see 
what was expected of him without 
any self-betrayal on the lady’s part— 
was what he wanted to know. Had 
it been so, he would at once have 
understood his réle. It is usual 
to say that simplicity and sincerity 
are to the worldly-bred much more 
difficult to understand than art; 
but there is something still more 
difficult than these. “Pure no- 
meaning puzzles more than wit.” 
Though Lady Lindores had far more 
meaning in her than nine-tenths of 
her contemporaries, she was in this 
one case absolutely incomprehen- 
sible from want of meaning. She 
had no more notion than a child 
what to do, or even what she 
wished to be done. If this little 
chubby fellow asked Edith to marry 
him, her mother believed that the 
girl would laugh in his face. There 
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could be no question of Edith 
marrying him. But what then? 
Was Edith to be held up before 
the whole world (according to Rin- 
toul’s version) as the plaything of 
this little Marquis, as having failed 
to catch him, as being planté la, 
She was in the most painfub 
dilemma, not knowing any more 
than a child how to get out of it, 
She gave him a look which was 
almost pathetic in its incompetency. 
Lady Lisdiies was full of intel- 
lect—she was what is called a very 
superior woman ; but nobody would 
have been more stupid, more ab- 
solutely without any power of in- 
vention in this crisis, which had 
never come within the range of her 
calculations, which she had not 
been able to foresee. 

And that same afternoon Beaufort. 
came by himself, and was admitted, 
no one else being in the drawing- 
room—no one to shield the poor 
lady, who could not help remem- 
bering that this stranger was the 
man to whom she had once given 
a mother’s kiss, receiving him as a 
son. He did not forget it either. 
He held her hand when she gave it 
him, and sat down by her with an 
expression of satisfaction which she 
was very far from sharing. ‘At 
last I find you alone,” he said, with 
a sigh of content. Poor Lady Lin- 
dores had already been so greatly 
tried this morning, that she felt un- 
able to keep up the strain. Why 
should she be forced to put on so- 
many semblances ? 

“Mr. Beaufort,” she cried, “I 
cannot pretend to be glad to see 

ou alone. Cannot you understand? 
Ten have been wronged,—we have 
treated you badly,—they say it is 
the injured person who is always 
most ready to forgive; but do not 
ask me to go into a matter which I 
have tried all these years to forget.” 

“And yet,” he said, gently, “I 
do not mean to reproach you, Lady 
Lindores.” 
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“That may be; I do not know 
that yow have much occasion to re- 
proach me. You were not yourself, 
perhaps, so much in earnest. No— 
I mean no reproach either; but 
you are a man of your century too, 
according to the usual slang. You 
don’t force events, or do what is 
impossible. Men used to do so in 
the old days.” 

He listened to her in silence, 
bowing his head two or.three times. 
“T accept your reproof,” he said, a 
faint colour coming over his face. 
“T am glad you have made it,— 
it helps me to understand. Lady 
Lindores, there is something else I 
want to speak to you about. Lord 
Lindores has invited me, with Mille- 
fleurs, in August sf 

“With Millefleurs, in August? 
Has he asked Lord Millefleurs in 
August?’ Lady Lindores cried. 

This was a great blow to Beau- 
fort’s self-opinion. He had thought, 
_ naturally, that the embarrassment 


of his appearance as a visitor would’ 


have overweighed everything else. 
He grew more red this time, with 
the irritated shame which follows 
a slight. 

“Certainly he has asked him. 
It is ridiculous that a young man 
so entirely able to take care of 
himself should have any one in 
charge of him; but as the Duke 
has implored me to keep his son 
company Here is my situa- 
tion, Lady Lindores. God knows I 
would not thrust myself where I 
might— where I should be—lI 
mean, to cause the faintest embar- 
rassment to—any one.” 

“Mr. Beaufort,” cried Lady Lin- 
dores, “do not come, either of you! 
—oh, never mind what I mean. 
What is the use of going over that 
old ground? It would cause em- 
barrassment—to me if to no one 
else. And Lord Milleflears—what 
does he want at Lindores? Let 
him stay away; persuade him to 
stay away.” 
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“ But that is settled without any 
power of interference on my part. 
Of course he thought you were aware. 
For myself, I am ready to give up 
my own prospects, to sacrifice any- 
thing—rather than give you a mo- 
ment’s anxiety.” 

Lady Lindores gazed at him for a 
moment with wide-open eyes, like 
a creature at bay. Then she let 
her hands fall on her lap. “It is 
I that need to be guided what to 
do,” she said, with a sigh; “ they 
are too many for me. Oh, Edward! 
had we but remained poor and ob- 
scure, as we were when you knew 
us——” She put ont her hand 
instinctively, with a kind of invol- 
untary appeal. He took it, going 
upon his knees with that movement, 
equally involuntary, which deep 
emotion suggests, and put it to his 
lips. They were both overcome by 
a sudden flood of old sympathy, old 
communion. “ Has Carry forgotten 
me altogether—altogether? Is she 
happy? God bless her!” he said. 

It was in this attitude that 
Edith, coming in suddenly, sur- 
prised these two imprudent people. 
She gave a cry of amazement, and, 
Lady Lindores thought, reproach. 
“Mother! Edward!” The old 
name came to her lips, too, in the 
shock. 

“Edith,” Lady Lindores cried, 
“your father has invited him with 
Lord Millefleurs to Lindores.” 

“ But I will do nothing save as 
you advise,” said Beaufort, rising to 
his feet. 

Then the mother and the daugh- 
ter consulted each other with their 
eyes. “Of course he will — not 
——” Edith stopped and faltered. 
She had begun almost with pas- 
sion; but she was made to break 
off by the warning in her mother’s 
eyes. Lady Lindores, too, had 
gone through a shock and panic; 
but now all the secondary elements 
came in—all those complications 
which take truth out of life. 
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MOZLEY’S REMINISCENCES OF OXFORD 


Ayy man who will set down on 
paper, fairly and honestly, his re- 


miniscences of men and _ things. 


which date back from sixty years 
ago—provided that he has moved 
in what we call the world, and is 
possessed of a faithful memory, 
good common-sense, and an average 
intellect—can hardly fail to make 
an interesting and amusing book. 
There is nothing which most of us 
like better to read about than our- 
selves; and next to ourselves, our 
friends of early years, or those who 
were known to us at least by name 
and reputation, who preceded us in 
the varied struggle of life, and who 
have rather been held in abeyance 
in our memories than have lost 
their place there. In records of 
this kind, if they embrace even a 
tolerably wide circle of observation, 
most readers will light from time to 
time on some familiar person or 
place or event, which comes back 
to them with all the claims of old 
acquaintance, yet with something 
of the charm of novelty. And 
when such personal reminiscences 
deal with one of our old universi- 
ties, and are contemporary with 
the rise of a great religious move- 
ment of which that university was 
the birthplace and the centre, 
whence flowed the wave of change, 
internal and external, which has 
passed and is still passing over the 
Church of England,—taking a form 
and direction which those who set 
it in motion never contemplated,— 
then the interest which they excite 
is far stronger than could arise from 
ordinary biographical notices or 
piquant literary gossip. 


There is one drawback, a some- 
what melancholy one, to the full 
enjoyment of volumes like these 
before us. Oxford life sixty years 
ago! The really fitting audience 
to which such reminiscences appeal 
must indeed be few. Even when 
we get a few years later in the 
record, the writer who can speak 
from personal recollection of the 
days when Beresford Hope could be 
lightly characterised by the editor 
of a Church periodical as “a prom- 
ising young man,” to be “ patted 
on the back” as the author of “a 
clever prize essay,’—when Lord 
John Manners could be noticed 
amongst “‘ New Poets” as “a youth- 
ful scion of the house of Rutland,” 
and the venerable Bishop of Lin- 
coln as “a lively young gentleman,” 
somewhat indignant at the stric- 


tures passed on a new edition of © 


his father’s ‘Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy,’—will speak to most read- 
ers as one of a past generation. 
The names which we have men- 
tioned are those of men who, 
happily, still live and move amongst 
us; but far more numerous are 
those of whom the writer speaks, 
from more or less intimate know- 
ledge, who remain to us now as 
names only—who have “gone over 
to the majority.” To the elders 
among us who read these volumes, 
repeopling so vividly the past, that 
“majority” becomes a very real 
idea. It is easy to understand 
the feeling with which the writer 
himself notes, in his brief preface, 
that even during the few months 
occupied in putting these recollec- 
tions together, “death after death 
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removed many whom he had intro- 
duced, or who might be specially 
interested—twenty at the least, in 
so short a time.” 

There is another defect inherent 
in the very nature of such reminis- 
cences—unless they have been com- 
piled, as does not seem to have 
been the case with Mr. Mozley, 
from notes carefully taken at the 
time—they can never be wholly 
trustworthy. Memory is treacher- 
ous, and imagination is active. It 
is easy to trace in the present 
compilation the weakness thus im- 
ported into the evidence of even 
the most honest witness. The 
author himself is quite sensible of 
it. He has read, he says, “ scores 
of reminiscences and biographies,” 
and has found them, as all the 
world knows, very “ suspicious mat- 
ter.” He observes, shrewdlv enough, 
that “they who remember most 
confidently or most exactly are 
often the most wrong.”- And he 


believes himself to be like other. 


mortals—fallible. Certainly, a man 
who cannot remember with cer- 
tainty, even on reading it over 
afresh, whether an article in the 
‘British Critic? was written by 
himself or not, can have no excep- 
tional pretension to infallibility. 
However, the Rev. Thomas Moz- 
ley, sometime Fellow of Oriel, 
has every claim to our attention 
when he gives us these ‘Re- 
miniscences of Oriel College and 
the Oxford Movement.’ He en- 
tered that college from Charter- 
House school as early as 1825, in 
the days when Copleston (Bishop 
of Llandaff) was Provost. The 
tutors were Richard Jelf, Endell 
Tyler, Hawkins (afterwards Pro- 
vost), and Dornford. The next 
year Newman succeeded to Jelf’s 
office, and Mozley became his pupil. 
From that time forth he seems to 
have been on intimate terms with 
that very remarkable man, and it 
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was, he tells us, “at his encourage- 
ment and urgency” that in 1829 
he stood for a fellowship in the 
college, to which he was elected. 
An Oriel fellowship had already be- 
come a mark of some distinction 
amongst Oxford men, as there 
were none of those special prefer- 
ences to certain counties or schools 
which—whatever else is to be said 
in their favour, and there is much 
that might be said fairly—narrowed 
the choice of men in the more close 
foundations. But Oriel had at that 
time a natural preference for its 
own children, if deserving, and an 
out-college man was heavily weight- 
ed in the race. It is quite clear, 
also, that ‘social considerations— 
questions of character, and temper, 
and manners—went for something 
in the election, as well as proved 
scholarship. How far a man was 
what Dr. Johnson would have called 
a “clubable” man was taken into 
account by the electors, as well as 
his place in the class-list. Mr. 
Mozley will readily excuse us if we 
gather that such qualifications had 
their weight in his own case, quite 
as much as the results of the ex- 
amination. He had only taken a 
third-class, and he is most modest 
in repudiating for himself all claim 
to very high scholarship. Amongst 
his unsuccessful opponents were 
Isaac Williams—who seems to have 
been set aside because he was so 
sure to be elected into his own 
college of Trinity, as he soon was 
—and George Marriott, an old 
Charter- House schoolfellow and 
fine scholar, who plainly declared 
that his rival’s election was a case 
of favouritism. 

The old common-room life of a 
college in those days was indeed 
very different from what it has 
become in these modern days of re- 
form and progress. The “ society” 
—such was the happy name under 
which the collegiate body of prin- 
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cipal and fellows was known, ex- 
pressed indeed by the very term 
of socius, or “fellow”’—had very 
much the character of an old-fash- 
ioned club, of the combined social 
and literary type, with the addi- 
tion of distinct academic interests 
and duties. The election of mem- 
bers into this body was by co- 
optation, limited in very many 
cases by the claims of schools, 
counties, or dioceses, with a regard 
always to classical attainments and 
academic distinctions, but practi- 
cally dependent on each member’s 
personal vote, for which he was 
responsible only to his own con- 
science, and which was very often 
given to the man rather than to the 
scholar. 


‘* With very few exceptions, includ- 
ang notably Balliol, elections to the 
foundation had become appointments, 
made almost invariably for personal 
or domestic reasons. Each college 
had become a domestic and a social 
circle, of course working in harmony, 
always pleasantly, sometimes even 
usefully. Nay, in Oriel itself, cosmo- 
politan as it was, there was occasion- 
ally a most desperate resistance made 
to the choice of a méritorious and dis- 
tinguished candidate, on no other 

round than that he would not be 
ound a uniformly pleasant com- 
panion.” 


The fellows dined together, took 
their wine together, smoked their 
pipes (when such things were) 
together, and played whist together, 
up to a much later date. Each 
society, no doubt, was liable to have 
its little cliques and parties, and 
these things had their influence 
upon college elections; but on the 
whole they were sociable and 
friendly, had a common interest in 
their college, and an esprit de corps 
which at least kept them from pub- 
lishing their little domestic feuds 
in the fashion which has lately 
been the disgrace of certain colleges 
in Oxford. Whether round “the 





Oriel teapot” (such was the fount 
of inspiration attributed to the 
college by slanderous outsiders) or 
the generous port which flowed 
freely at Magdalen and Brasenose, 
there were gathered in those days 
a band united, in spite of little 
jealousies and differences, by a 
spirit of cordiality, good-fellowship, 
and loyalty. In elections to uni- 
versity offices and honours the 
college usually threw a “solid” 
vote, and the votes were perhaps 
quite as wisely given as now. We 
have changed all this at Oxford; 
whether what Oxford has got in- 
stead of it is something better or 
worse is a question not here to be 
discussed: it is at least something 
quite different. A college “so- 
ciety” of the present day is an 
agglomeration of unsociable and 
often discordant atoms, with no 
common bond or principle of co- 
hesion whatever. They consist, in 
most cases, of a certain number of 
first or ‘“double-first” class men 
from various colleges, elected simp- 
ly on their “ merits,” having no 
connection with and little interest 
in their new stepmother except as 
the source from which they draw 
a certain annual income; and even 
this mercenary bond will in many 
colleges, under the new regulations, 
be broken (unless the new fellow 
should become a tutor) after the 
lapse of a few years. Many even of 
those who reside seldom dine in hall, 
and still more rarely visit the com- 
mon-room. Except in the case of 
two or three old foundations which 
University Commissions have as yet 
partially spared, they have no old 
associations, where they now find 
themselves, either of school, or 
county, or college. Their intimate 
friends are ‘out-college men, and on 
them they very naturally still de- 
pend for society. There is really 
no “ common-room” life at all. 

Oriel was perhaps at the zenith 
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of its fame when the author’s recol- 
lections of it began. It was em- 
phatically a good college, second 
only to Christchurch, if second at 
all, whether in social standing or 
in university distinctions. Amongst 
its undergraduates were several 
noblemen and young men of good 
county families: and it had more 
than its share of high places in the 
class-lists. Mr. Mozley says, that 
“along time ago” the majority in 
the college were Welshmen, and 
that “the clan feeling was so strong 
as to make Oriel the Welsh college, 
as Jesus has since been.” He 
gathers this, we suppose, from 
Antony Wood, who says that both 
Oriel and All Souls were “much 
troubled with them” in 1587, and 
that they managed to have things 
pretty much their own way. Jesus 
College had been founded sixteen 
years before, but its revenues and 
accommodations were as yet very 
small. During Copleston’s reign at 
Oriel most of the good old Devon- 
shire and. west-country families 
sent their sons there. The college 
seems to have enjoyed at this time 
the reputation of being the cradle 
of thought and progress in Oxford. 
“The school of speculative philo- 
sophy in England,” the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review’ called it. It owed this 
reputation chiefly to Copleston and 
Whately. “The new Oriel sect 
of which they were the leaders 
was declared to be ‘ Noetic,’ what- 
ever that may mean,”’—says Mr. 
Mozley ; and a fellow of the college, 
when he mixed in the society of 
other common-rooms, was _ pretty 
sure to undergo some “ chaff” as to 
his pretence to intellectual superi- 
ority. “Its most prominent talk- 
ers, preachers, and writers, seemed 
to be always undermining, if not 
actually demolishing, received tra- 
ditions and institutions.” Whately 
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especially had achieved such a 
reputation for new-fangled ideas on 
all subjects, that Cardinal Newman 
tells us that when he himself was 
calling on a country clergyman in 
Northamptonshire (probably Mr. 
Mozley) with some of the early 
papers connected with the Trac- 
tarian movement, he was much 
amused by his friend’s first ques- 
tion, after a pause—‘Is Whately 
at the bottom of all this?” * 

But we must return to Mr. Moz- 
ley and his special qualifications 
for his task. After his ordination, 
he held for a short time first the 
curacy and then the incumbency 
of the small college living of 
Moreton Pinckney, in Northamp- 
tonshire—so small that it did not 
entail the vacation of his fellow- 
ship, which he held until 1836, 
when he accepted the rectory of 
Cholderton, on Salisbury Plain. 
In the same year he married 
one of Newman’s sisters, another 
of whom was married to his brother 
John, so that there was a double 
family connection. Though he only 
resided permanently in college dur- 
ing the last year of his fellowship, 
he was a very frequent visitor to 
Oxford both before and after his 
marriage, and seems to have been 
much loved and trusted by his old 
tutor. In 1838 he relieved Newman 
of the editorship of the ‘ British 
Critic,’ at that time the organ of 
the new High Church party ; though 
it appears still to have received a 
good deal of Newman’s supervision. 
When, therefore, he gives us his 
own recollections and impressions 
of the great’ theologian with whom 
he was in every way so intimately 
connected, what he has to say comes 
with considerable weight of autho- 
rity: and no doubt he was well 
aware that the chief interest of 
these memoirs would lie in the 





* Apologia, p. 41. 
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contribution which he is thus en- 
abled to offer to the inner life and 
history of one whose name is held 
in loving reverence—with whatever 
reservations, regrets, or qualifica- 
tions—both by the Church of his 
birth and by the Church of his 
adoption. We may gather from 
these pages, in fact, a kind of 
supplementary ‘ Apologia,’ written 
by a loving disciple, it is true, but 
by a disciple who has stopped short 
of following his master at a certain 
point. 

Before we proceed to the an- 
thor’s reminiscences of Cardinal 
Newman, it may be worth while to 
notice the view which he here gives 
us of the state of the English Church 
when what is known as the Oxford 
movement began. He considers 
that the tone of the clergy was, on 
the whole, apathetic and worldly. 
He does not believe, indeed, and 
we suppose no sane man ever 
did believe, that the cant phrase 
“three-bottle orthodox” had any 
foundation in fact; for the simple 
reason, if for no other, that port 
wine was too dear to be drunk in 
that liberal quantity. And he has 
a word, too, in defence of those 
old-fashioned orthodox clergy who 
associated a good deal with their 
parishioners, and who, as Arnold 
has remarked, did a great amount of 
good, “with sound practical sense 
and activity, taking part in all the 
business of their parishes, devoting 
themselves to intercourse with men 
rather than with books,” without 
any extraordinary pretensions to 
spirituality. But we think he is 
somewhat hard upon the Evangeli- 
cals (so-called) of the day. No 
doubt, as he oVserves, their fav- 
ourite sphere was the pulpit rather 
than the parish; and he doubts the 
efficacy of their preaching, because 
the congregation, as a rule, sat out 
with the utmost complacency long 
sermons which condemned the great 


oe gue | of them to hopeless perdi- 
tion. But preaching is a very im- 
portant part of a Christian minis- 


ter’s office ; and certainly, whatever: 


impressive preaching there was at 
that time in the Church was almost 
exclusively confined tothe evangeli- 
cal school: and the comparatively 


small importance attached by a. 


section of modern High Churchmen. 
to sermons is to be strongly depre- 
cated. On some points, unques- 
tionably, the clergy, High Church. 
and Low Church alike, had sunk— 
especially in the country districts. 
—into negligence and slovenliness, 
both in the care of the fabrics of 
their churches and the maintenance 
of a decent ritual. Things were 
plainly worse in that respect than 
they had been in the previous cen- 
tury. The celebration of Holy 
Communion was infrequent, and the 
observance even of such Church fes- 
tivals as Ascension-Day very gener- 
ally neglected. Side by side with 
this, there was no doubt a large in- 
fusion of scepticism amongst the 
educated classes. Yet we can hardly 
think Mr. Mozley justified in his 
assertion that “all the leaders of 
thought, all the philosophical insti- 
tutions, and most of the Liberal 
statesmen, believe the Bible to be a 
fabric of lies ;” or that every young 
man that moved in “ the world” was 
expected to avow a contempt for 
religion. But, undoubtedly, both 
religious profession and practice 
were lax and cold and formal: “the 
interpretation of Scripture was a 
mass of conventionalism, not to be 
touched as you would value your 
peace and character;” and the ac- 
quiescence of ignorance, when once 
disturbed, led to the rejection of 
revelation. And one pregnant sen- 
tence with which the writer closes 
his view of the popular religion of 
that day is not wholly without its 
bearing on the popular religion of 
this day,—that “though impiety, 
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and even immorality, did not sig- 
nify, Popery did; and if a man so 
much as looked that way, he for- 
feited his inheritance, his prospects, 
his popularity, the confidence of his 
equals, and the loss of his nearest 
friends.” 

It was in such a state of things 
that this Oxford movement began. 
So far at least as the chief agent 
was concerned, it had no conscious 
aim or object—it grew. Newman 
would have called himself, in one 
sense, rather a follower than a 
leader. He felt himself led through 
every step of his inner life by a 
higher inspiration. In his ‘ Apo- 
logia’ he claims to have been al- 
ways true to this law which he felt 
within, and considers his own spirit- 
ual history to have been a consistent 
progress. Such is his own account 
of himself, and all that his pupil 
says of him in these volumes con- 
firms the impression that he speaks 
there with the most transparent 


sincerity. He had found his earliest - 


religious impressions —he would 
have scarcely hesitated himself to 
use the word “conversion” — in 
the Evangelical school; he had 
been a subscriber to the ‘Record’ 
newspaper, and a contributor to its 
pages (of letters on Church reform 
and Church discipline) almost up 
to the moment of the issue of the 
‘Tracts for the Times;’ had been 
secretary to the Oxford branch of 
the Church Missionary Society ; and, 
while curate of St. Clement’s, attend- 
ed frequently the little religious 
meetings held at St. Edmund Hall, 
at that time peopled by under- 
graduates of the narrowest and 
most uncultivated Evangelical type, 
of whom and their “den,” as he 
calls it, Mr. Mozley speaks in terms 
of somewhat too trenchant con- 
tempt. His great master was of a 
gentler spirit and wider sympathies ; 
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and the Evangelical traditions of his 
youth retained their place in his 
heart, and may be traced in his 
thoughts and language even when 
he was most deeply engaged with 
the medieval Saints and early 
Fathers. Men were shy of him, he 
says himself, in the early days of his 
fellowship, “ because of the marks 
which he bore upon him of the 
Evangelical and Liberal schools.” * 

It may not be amiss to quote the 
personal description of the man as 
he appeared fifty years ago to one 
who knew him so well :— 


‘‘Newman did not carry his head 
aloft,or make the best use of his height. 
He did not stoop, but he had a slight 
bend forwards, owing perhaps to the 
rapidity of his movements, and to his 
always talking while he was walking. 
His gait was that of a man upon seri- 
ous business bent, and not on a pro- 
menade, There was no pride in his 

ort or defiance in his eye. Though 
it was impossible to see him without 
interest and something more, he dis- 
appointed those who had known him 
only by name. They who saw for the 
first time the man whom some warm 
admirer had described in terms above 
common eulogy, found him so little 
like the great Oxford don or future 
age of the Church, that they said 

e might pass for a Wesleyan min- 
ister.” 


Elsewhere we find noted the 
“thin pale face” (Mr. Froude has 
remarked on the strong likeness to 
Julius Cesar), “the large lustrous 
eyes, ever piercing through this 
veil of men and things,” the care- 
less dress, and especially the long- 
tailed coat which was adopted (as 
any other fashion of his would have 
been) by his faithful admirers. As 
for the acknowledged charm of his 
personal influence, that had made 
itself very early felt at Oxford. To 
his Oriel pupils “he stood in the 
place of a father, or an elder and 
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affectionate brother:” a kind of re- 
lationship between tutor and pupil 
not so common in those days, it 
must be remembered, as it was in 
earlier university history, or as it 
has happily become, in less degree, 
since. One great secret of this per- 
sonal influence, which had so much 
to do with this Oxford develop- 
ment from the very first, was the 
confiding nature of the man. “He 
seemed to have hope of everybody.” 
His fellow-tutors expressed their 
wonder at the pains and labour 
which he expended upon the most 
ungracious material. He often had 
undergraduates to his rooms for 
private talk and advice, who “ went 
away and called it a bore.” But, 
as Mr. Mozley observes, the effect 
of what seemed wasted at the time 
often revealed itself in after-years. 
He trusted others even too much— 
in cases where a keener and more 
cautious judgment would have 
avoided the mistakes and disap- 
pointments which occasionally fell 
to his lot. Another great charm of 
character he had, which drew men 
to him and kept them his fast 
friends—his perfect charity, in the 
best sense of the word: his unwill- 
ingness to speak evil or think evil 
of any one. “Not a malicious 
anecdote was ever heard from him,” 
is the testimony of Mr. Froude; 
and this is especially high praise 
when the nature and temptations 
of Oxford society are considered. 
His first influence upon the ris- 
ing generation, outside his own 
college, was through his .remark- 
‘able sermons at St. Mary’s Church ; 
not preached officially before the 
University, though it is in that 
church that the University sermons 
are delivered, but in the regular 
course of his duty as incumbent of 
the parish, of which Oriel College 
isthe patron. A few shopkeepers 
and their servants formed the ordi- 
nary congregation, and for a time 


were probably quite unconscious 
of the prophet they had among 
them. but it could not long be hid 
that there was a great preacher to 
be heard there. There were many 
to whom his sermons were “the 
treat of the week.” But it was not 
only his sermons that were the at- 
traction. Mr. Oakeley has spoken of 
“the indescribable beauty” of his 
delivery of Scripture—*it was in 
itself a sermon in which you forgot 
the human preacher.” A few mas- 
ters of arts dropped in to listen ; ,a 
few undergraduates of sermon-haunt- 
ing proclivities—perhaps from St, 
Edmund Hall—swelled the audi- 
ence; and aftera while the academic 
hearers fairly swamped the towns- 
people. Even evangelical parents 
were startled to hear their sons, 
when they returned home, “talk- 
ing about nobody but Newman,” 
and were even more disturbed 
when they learnt that his doc- 
trine had nothing about it of the 
old evangelical formulas. It began 
to be whispered that his teaching 
was dangerous: and some cautious 
heads of colleges even altered the 
dinner-hour of their undergradu- 
ates to prevent them, if possible, 
from attending the afternoon ser- 
mon at St. Mary’s. Naturally, un- 


der the additional excitement of do- . 


ing something forbidden, the under- 
graduates flocked to his preaching 
all the more, and dined later at the 
Mitre or the Roebuck, as Mr. Moz- 
ley may remember. When, in 
1834, a volume of these ‘ Parochial 
Sermons’ was published, the sen- 
sation they created was something 
unusual, “They put all other ser- 
mons out of the market,” the pub- 
lishers declared, “just as ‘ Waver- 
ley’ and ‘Guy Mannering’ had 
put all other novels,” 

The winter of 1832 was spent by 
Newman on the Mediterranean, 
chiefly in company with his friend 
and brother-fellow Richard Hurrell 
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Froude, who was seeking health 
—in vain—éin a warmer climate. 
He has given a full account of the 
tour in his ‘ Apologia.’ There is 
no doubt that in the close inter- 
course of the two friends were sown 
the seeds of what was subsequently 
to take form and shape as little less 
than a religious revolution. Froude 
—as those who have read his 
‘Remains’ well know—was of far 
_ more “ advanced” views in Church 
matters, and much more uncompro- 
mising in his expression of them, 
than his fellow-traveller. Newman 
himself states that he found the 
movement begun in Oxford by 
Keble, Froude, and others, while 
he was himself still detained abroad ; 
and he attributes his first impulse 
in the direction of active agitation 
to an assize sermon, preached by 
Keble in the university pulpit in 
July of the following year, just after 
his own return to England. “TI 
have ever considered and kept the 
day,” he says, “as the start of the 
religious movement of 1833.” 

It is not necessary to repeat here 
the history of that movement,— 
a story which Mr. Mozley tells 
somewhat confusedly, and which 
has been already better told by 
Newman himself, and by others 
who took a leading part in it. It 
was in the long vacation of the 
same year that the first numbers 
of the ‘ Tracts for the Times’ made 
their appearance—the result of a 
conference with a few private friends, 
of whom Hugh James Rose was 
the best known,—a man _ univer- 
sally beloved and respected, whose 
name as a leader of the “Church” 
party stood at that time higher 
than any, but who soon found him- 
self left far behind by his younger 
and more enthusiastic associates. 
Dr. Pusey, whose name (perhaps 
owing to his more public position) 
came to be used’to designate the 
party, was “ not fully associated with 
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it,” says Newman, until nearly two 
years afterwards. Mr. Mozley ob- 
serves, that although tracts had long 
been a popular form of propagand- 
ism, “the clergy and educated 
classes had hitherto enjoyed an ex- 
emption from them,” They were 
now to have the familiar weapon 
turned upon themselves in a some- 
what trenchant fashion. In the 
very first page of the first tract, the 
writer quietly remarks that he 
“could not wish the bishops a 
more blessed termination of their 
course than the spoiling of their 
goods and martyrdom.” Bishops 
are but mortal, and one can ex- 
cuse their regarding the bearer 
of a message like this as a pro- 
phet of evil. The bookselling 
fraternity are by no means zeal- 
ous, as Mr. Mozley observes, in 
“pushing” tracts, and are apt to 
regard them as litter. Steps were 
therefore taken to distribute them 
in the usual fashion of such publica 
tions. “They had to be circulated 
by post, by hand, or anyhow; and 
many a young clergyman spent 
days in riding about with a pocket- 
ful, surprising his neighbours at 
breakfast, lunch, dinner, and tea.” 
Fancy a young modern apostle 
dropping in upon the easy-going 
rector’s family party laden with 
such combustibles! Our author 
himself was one of the most active 
of these itinerant propagandists; 
and his account of his visit to a 
venerable and well-known North- 
amptonshire rector, then past ninety 
—riding past his window mounted 
on a rough pony, early on a winter’s 
morning, while the family were at 
breakfast, and cutting up the well- 
rolled gravel—is a highly graphic 
and amusing sketch, and probably 
true to the life. 

The issue of the Tracts went on 
—the best and most telling of the 
series being those written by New- 
man himself—and containing noth- 
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ing very startling until the appear- 
ance of Isaac Williams’s contribution 
on “ Reserve in the communication 
of religious knowledge.” Even 
this, as Mr. Mozley fairly enough 
remarks, contained very little which 
was not already practically ad- 
mitted. Reserve is a distinct char- 
acteristic of the Old Testament as 
compared with the New; and re- 
serve is practised by all parents and 
teachers in their dealings with the 
young. It was the word itself, 
chosen as though to challenge oppo- 
sition, and taken in connection with 
the progressive action of this new 
school, which was the bugbear. 
Then followed the notorious Tract 
90—a number which came to have 
all the polemical notoriety of 
Number 45 of Wilkes’s ‘ North 
Briton’ —in which Newman him- 
self proceeded in all seriousness to 
“drive a coach-and-four” through 
the Thirty-nine Articles as easily as 
lawyers are said to do through an 
Act of Parliament. It threw Ox- 
ford, and the Church of England 
generally, into a fever of excite- 
ment. The tract received formal 
censure not only from the univer- 
sity authorities, but from a quarter 
which its author held in more pro- 
found respect—Bagot, the moder- 
ate and gentleman-like bishop of 
the diocese. Newman, with that 
respect for legitimate authority 
which has at all times marked his 
character, at once discontinued the 
issue of the series, and withdrew 
himself after a while from any 
active ministration in the English 
Church. 

Mr. Mozley points out that there 
were really two forms in which 
this “catholic revival,” as its au- 
thors considered it—Tractarianism, 
as its enemies called it—was going 
on at the same time. Besides this 
theological stir in Oxford, in which 
doctrines and principles of action 
held the foremost place, there was 


a party in the Church working 
upon lines which ran to a certain 
extent parallel, of which London 
was the centre, and Bishop Blom- 
field the chief exponent. This 
party, keeping a middle and safe 
course, as they conceived, took 
their stand chiefly upon the rubrics, 
They insisted on the revival of the 
weekly offertory, of the prayer for 
the Church militant, of catechising 
and baptism during the service, and 


notably on the use of the surplice 


in the pulpit: and the somewhat 
dictatorial charge in which Blom- 
field insisted on this last point 
stirred up more parochial squabbles 
than perhaps any step taken since 
the Reformation, and far more than 
any Romanising doctrine preached 
in any Oxford pulpit, or set forth 
in any Oxford tract. These were 
points, it must be remembered, for 
which Newman and Pusey cared 
not a jot, comparatively ; and to 
the last, in the service at St. Mary’s, 
Newman was content with old- 
fashioned ways which would have 
shocked a modern ritualist. Mr. 
Mozley contrasts, ably and sensi- 
bly, the comparatively easy martyr- 
dom of the Oxford confessor, liv- 
ing “in the midst of cheerful and 
educated if not always congenial 
society, libraries, magnificent build- 
ings, frequent services, and, it must 
be added, al] the comforts and ele- 
gancies of life,” with the difficulties 
which beset the conscientious young 
clergyman who tried to carry 
“Church principles” into practice 
in some remote country parish. 


‘* He had to invite his parishioners 
to daily service, when every one of 
them was all day at work, generally 
far away from the church. He had 
to inculcate fasting, when most of 
them fasted already in the poverty 
and scantiness of their daily fare. 
He had to invite to confession those 
whose practice and antecedents were 
already well before the eyes of their 
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neighbours. He had to invite to formal 
unity persons born and bred in schism, 
when they could not but prefer a 
good understanding between all opin- 
jons and sects, which it was not easy, 
if desirable, to interrupt. He had to 
urge the new doctrine in season and 
out of season, especially to the few 
educated neighbours whocould under- 
stand him, and who soon settled the 
question by reducing their intercourse 
to occasional and unavoidable civili- 
ties. As often as not he found his 
own household incapable of going 
along with him. His wife had chil- 
dren to look after, and his servants 
were no more than the work absolutely 
required.” 


But all this is matter of Church 
history. Let us pass to some of 
the less historical but not less in- 
teresting details which the author 
gives us of his old tutor and con- 
stant friend. He tells us—what is 
known, of course, to all who knew 
his habits intimately—how little 
part Newman himself took in that 
external revival of church services, 
which has had such a deep and 
natural interest for the mass of 
those who may fairly claim him for 
their first teacher. “ He left to others 
hymnology, though himself a writer 
of hymns”—hymns which, for true 
poetical beauty, many would rate 
even before Keble’s: he showed no 
special interest in church music, 
though he had considerable musi- 
cal taste, and played with skill on 
the violin. And as for church 
architecture, the pet science of the 
medieval worthies whom he vener- 
ated, and of the modern church- 
restorers who venerate him,—he 
built a new church, while curate 
of St. Clement’s, which irreverent 
undergraduates likened in shape to 
“a boiled rabbit,” and might have 
built one in similar style afterwards 
at Littlemore, had not Mr. Mozley 
stepped in to the rescue. 

His remarkable appreciation of 
natural scenery struck all those who 
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accompanied him in his walks; 
“his admiration of the beauties of 
earth and sky, his quickness to 
observe the changes overhead, and 
the meaning he put into them, 
sometimes taxed the patience of a 
dull observer.” 


‘* The walk from Oxford to Little- 
more, especially if taken every other 
day, might be thought monotonous, 
but ft never palled on Newman. The 
heavens changed if the earth did not, 
and when they changed, they made 
the earth new. His eye quickly 
caught any sudden glory or radiance 
above; every prismatic hue or sil- 
ver lining, every rift, every patch of 
blue, everystrangeconformation, every 
threat of ill, or promise of a brighter 
hour. He carried his scenery with 
him, and on that account had not the 
craving for change of residence, for 
mountains and lakes, that most edu- 
cated people have.” 


He was a fairly good rider, and 
fond of the exercise. Riding rather 
fast one day with a friend to Little- 
more, they met a carter, in a nar-. 
row turn of the road, sitting, as 
careless carters are apt to do, on the 
shafts. The man jumped down 
hastily to avoid a collision, was 
jammed between his cart - wheel 
and a milestone at the corner, and 
killed on the spot. Newman made 
to himself a solemn vow never, 
from that time forth, to pass a 
man driving without reins or sit- 
ting on his shaft, without making 
him get down. He religiously kept 
his vow. But some years after- 
wards, when Mr. Mozley was walk- 
ing with him on the very same 
road, his observance of it did not 
prevent a singular recurrence of 
the accident. A waggoner, whom 
he had stopped and compelled to 
get down from his dangerous seat, 
mounted again as soon as the 
friends were out of sight, fell off, 
and was found by them lying dead 
at a wayside inn on their return. 

Many other incidental notices 
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are to be found, all interesting in 
the case of such aman. His child- 
like love for flowers; his remark 
that the sounds of nature—“ the 
wind, the water, the poor beasts, 
and even the birds” —were all in the 
minor key; his habit of writing at 
least one sentence of Latin every 
day ; his praying aloud in the little 
room near the college chapel which 
he had fitted up as a prophet’s 
chamber, and where, during the 
Long Vacation of 1835, he could 
be heard, by those who entered the 
gate of the silent college, “night 
after night” praying aloud for him- 
self and forthe Church. One more 
characteristic anecdote, and we must 
part from the man whose memory 
is here kept green as the Oxford 
tutor—a higher claim to love and 
reverence, in the estimate of old 
friends, than his Roman dignity. 


‘*One of Newman’s common inter- 
pretations was that such a one had 
done all the good work he could do or 
was likely to do. He would 
warn his young friends who had done 
something to see that it was not the 
whole work of their life. They might 
read in its very completeness the com- 
pletion of their own career. He had 
something of the Highland idea of 
an extraordinary exuberance of spirit 
before departure, the dying note of 
the swan. He once gave a humorous 
illustration of it. My servant drove 
him in a pony-trap from Cholderton 
to Salisbury—eleven miles. The 
poor man, who was a gardener, and 
always had a good deal to say about 
the country and things in general, 
talked the whole way. The next 
letter from Newman ended with, 
‘Pony went well,and so did Meacher’s 
tongue. Shootthem both. They will 
never be better than they are now.’ » 


These volumes abound with no- 
tices of other celebrities of old Oriel 
days which will have abundant in- 
terest for Oxford readers. We are 
bound to say the author does not 
err on the side of reticence. Such 


is not the fashion of modern auto- 
biographies ; and a college is by no 
means a mutual admiration society, 
Loyal throughout in his veneration 
of the chief character in his drama, 
he is very plain-spoken indeed as 
to the lesser luminaries of his own 
era. We are not sure that the few 
survivors, or the representatives of 
the vanished “ majority,” may not 
have some reason to complain of 
his revelations. Indeed there have 
been some expressions of feeling 
on this point already. Dr. Pusey 
and Canon Liddell have protested 
against the imputation of ill-temper 
to Keble. Dr. Routh of Magdalen 
(why should an Oxford man spell 
it Magdalene?), Archbishop Whate- 
ly, Dr. Hampden, and some others 
who might be named, would scarce- 
ly have been pleased to know what 
this close observer thought of them; 
and it would have been well if, in 
committing to print the results of 
his observation now that all these 
have long ago “put off their har- 
ness of war,” he had seen fit to 
modify some of his expressions, 
James Anthony Froude and George 
Anthony Denison—who have each 
a short chapter to themselves—are 
both happily alive, and quite able 
to take their own parts. But the 
Archdeacon will not be without 
excuse if he is inclined to retort 
upon Mr. Mozley the charge here 
brought against him that “his 
published reminiscences are a jum- 


ble of inaccuracies, absurdities, and. 


apparent forgets ;” though he may 
only smile at learning for the first 
time that his brother married “a 
daughter of the Duke of Rutland,” 
or that he had anything to do with 
keeping the electors of Liverpool 
drunk for fourteen days together 
on a memorable occasion. Deni- 
son, we are told (we suppose ironi- 
cally), “had a laudable desire to 
civilise” the common-room society 
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by introducing aristocratic amuse- 
ments, one of which was cock- 
fighting—in which the combatants 
were not fowls, it must be under- 
stood, but two of Plato’s “ feather- 
less bipeds,” sitting on their heels, 
their arms trussed behind them by 
means of a stick, and trying to up- 
set each other—a sport which no 
doubt most readers have seen, but 
have not been accustomed to asso- 
ciate with a grave Oxford common- 
room. Curious scenes, however, 
did occasionally take place in the 
lighter hours of the Oriel philoso- 
phers: as when William Froude 
tried experiments with laughing-gas 
on some of his friends with start- 
ling effect. Robert Wilberforce, 
then fellow, on first imbibing it, 
laid about him vigorously “ with 
anything he could lay hold of,” 
and considerably astonished a for- 
mer member of Oriel, strict in his 
ideas of college propriety, who on 
entering the room at the moment 
with a young relative, found him- 
self suddenly belaboured by one of 
the college authorities whom he 
only knew by repute. 

Bishop Wilberforce, as one of 
the heroes of those Oriel days, nat- 
urally plays his part in these re- 
miniscences. One story of the 
Bishop’s early years (unknown, we 
are told, to his biographers) sounds 
highly apocryphal. The young 
Samuel was at one time the pupil 
of a Rev. Mr. Marsh, who occupied 
the cottage at Nuneham, afterwards 
the residence of the Newman fam- 
ily :-— 

‘*Samuel was then hardly twelve 
years old, but he had decided tastes. 
He conceived a great dislike of his 
tutor and the whole ménage, and one 
day, after a violent collision, demand- 
ed to be sent home immediately. The 
tutor demurred. Thereupon the lad 
ran into the road before the cottage, 
then traversed by a score or two of 
London coaches a-day, threw himself 
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flat on the ground, in the very track 
of the coaches, and announced his in- 
tention of remaining there till he was 
sent home. After he had remained 
there several hours, the tutor struck 
his coluurs, and Samuel was sent 
home.” 


It is not unlikely that the pupil, 
in weak hands, would prove mas- 
ter; but that the boy should be 
allowed to lie for several hours 
on the highroad, “in the track 
of the coaches,” is a version of 
the story which we can hardly ac- 
cept. It would have been a great 
loss to the English Church if the 
future bishop had been run over; 
but a sound whipping before he 
was sent home would have done 
him no harm. 

The three brothers, — Robert, 
Samuel, and Henry,— were ll 
members of Oriel: the two latter 
being Mr. Mozley’s contemporaries, 
while Robert was a few years his 
senior. Coming up to Oxford from 


‘private tuition (for their father, 


from conscientious reasons, object- 
ed to a public school), they found 
themselves—at least so Mr. Mozley 
thinks—somewhat below the level 
of social importance to which they 
conceived themselves entitled. The 
father had been a man of great 
wealth—which he had expended 
with more liberality than prudence 
—and had been made much of in 
society ; but he had latterly, for vari- 
ous reasons, dropped very much out 
of political and social life. Robert 
and Henry, we are told, were un- 
ambitious, and content with Oxford 
life as they found it. With Samuel 
it was not so. He laid himself out 
a good deal for “good society,” 
attaching himself very much, we 
are told, to the “silk gowns”— 
the noblemen and gentlemen-com- 
moners of good family who at that 
date were pretty numerous in the 
college. He had always more 
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worldly wisdom than either of his 
brothers. The contrast between 
him and his brother Henry throws 
some light both on the Bishop’s 
character and his success in life. 
Both were often asked to attend 
meetings, and both were apt to be 
late. Henry would sometimes have 
liked to have spoken, feeling that 
he had something to say, and re- 
gretted not having come in time to 
take a place on the platform :— 


‘“‘He noticed, however, that his 
brother Samuel, though quite as like- 
ly to be behind time as himself, was 
always on the platform, and always a 
speaker. How could this be? Samuel 
explained it straight. He was per- 
fectly sure that he had something to 
say, that the people would be glad to 
hear, and that it would be good for 
them. He was also quite certain of 
having some acquaintance on the plat- 
form. So immediately on entering the 
room he scanned the platform, caught 
somebody’s eye, kept his own eye 
steadilyfixed upon his acquaintance, 
and befan a slow movement in ad- 
vance, never remitted an instant till 
he found himself on the platform. 
The people, finding their toes in 
danger, looked round, and seeing 
somebody looking hard and pressing 
onwards, always made way for him. 
By-and-by there would be a voice 
from the platform, ‘ Please allow Mr. 
Wilberforce to come this way,’ or, 
‘Please make way for Mr. Wilber- 
force.’ Such a movement, of course, 
requires great confidence, not to say 
self-appreciation ; but any one who is 
honestly and seriously resolved to do 
good must sometimes put a little force 
on circumstances.” 


The great head-master of Rugby 
—Thomas Arnold—was no longer 
a Fellow of the College when Mr. 
Mozley entered it. He had married 
(Pusey succeeding to the vacant fel- 
lowship), and was taking private 
pupils at Laleham. His bitter hos- 
tility to the Oxford movement— 
his depreciation of Newman and 












his friends as being, after all, “no- 
bodies” in Oxford—the eagerness 
with which he tried to impress his 
pupils with his own views of the 
incompatibility of this revived medi- 
evalism with modern religion, and 
the faithful devotion with which his 
pupils reproduced the opinions of 
their master, are set forth here by 
a shrewd and not very partial ob- 
server; though at the same time 
he gives Arnold full credit for “his 
intense energy of character, his 
deep sense of a calling which he 
had to obey, and a work which he 
had to do.” For this reason—be- 
cause, we suppose, the two men 
had in common this earnestness of 
purpose and energy of action which 
stirred the sleepy current of intel- 
lectual and religious life in Oxford 
—Mr.-Mozley is of opinion that 
“it would be contrary to the whole 
theory of Newman’s life to suppose 
that Arnold had no share in it.” 
This is a sentence the bearing of 
which we quite fail to understand, 
Their views were so widely differ- 
ent that their relations and influ- 
ence could hardly have been other 
than antagonistic. It is quite 
true, as the writer observes, that 
in later years Arnold seems to 
have regretted his hasty and in- 
temperate strictures on the Oxford 
“*Malignants,” as he had termed 
them; and that when he visited 
Oxford to deliver his lectures as 
Professor of Modern History, his 
being thrown into Newman’s com- 
pany at Oriel had the result which 
such association with an opponent 
usually has upon honest minds, 
and they parted good friends in 
spite of theological differences. 

Of Arnold’s system at Rugby, 
of which the author, as a Charter- 
House man, could have no “ remin- 
iscences,” it is a pity that he 
should have allowed himself to 
speak only to add to the many 
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opular misstatements on the sub- 
ject — 


‘‘ Arnold was now conducting Rug- 
by on the b perce 1) of selection, adap- 
tation, and careful manipulation. He 
was sending away every boy not likely 
to do good to himself or the school. 
Contenting himself with a general 
oversight of the rest, he chiefly de- 
voted himself to the twenty boys 
most qualified to benefit by his in- 
struction.” 


In the first place, the extent of 
the “weeding” to which Arnold 
did undoubtedly subject the school 
during the latter part of his reign, 
is here very much exaggerated ; in 
the second place, no head-master 
of a large school can possibly do 
more than exercise “a general 
oversight” over the mass of boys 
—and their masters; and in the 
third place, the statement that 
Arnold devoted himself to twenty 
boys is a simple blunder. The 
sixth form at Rugby was never 
less than twenty-four in Arnold’s 
day, and this was the statutory 
number at which he found it: he 
very soon raised it to thirty, and 
latterly to thirty-six. Mr. Mozley 
speaks in another passage of the 
highest form as “Arnold’s own 
Twenty,” as though that phrase 
would be familiar to all Rugbian 
ears—the real fact being that the 
“Twenty” was a form below the 
fifth, with which the head-master 
personally had very little to do. 
The mistake would be of no con- 
sequence, but that the author 
proceeds to build upon it a com- 
parison between the large class, 
or rather divisions, which came 
under the personal teaching of 
Russell at the Charter- House, 
and (he might have added) of 
Butler and Kennedy at Shrews- 
bury. But the great name of 
Arnold has long been, and we. sup- 
pose will always be, credited with 


‘educational venture; 
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educational theories and details of 
which, whether good or bad, he 
was entirely innocent. 

Other educational reformers, of 
quite a different stamp from Ar- 
nold, find a brief notice in these 
discursive pages. Edward Monro, 
who with the aid of a few “con- 
fiding college friends” built a 
college in his parish of Harrow 
Weald “for the transmutation of 
raw plough-boys into sweet chor- 
isters and good scholars,” only to 
collapse, like other searches after 
elixirs, when the supply of money 
failed; and Thomas Stevens, the 
founder and first warden of the 
High-Church college at Bradfield, 
—were both Oriel men. Bradfield 
is still at work, and with a fair 
amount of success; but it was the 
ruin of its liberal founder. “ Every 
pound in his pocket, every acre, 
every brick and stone in his an- 
cient patrimony,” was invested by 
him, we are here told, in this 
with no re- 
turn at all in a pecuniary sense. 
The story of poor Dr. Sewell and 
Radley College—a somewhat more 
ambitious Bradfield—is here told 
once more; but it is a very painful 
one so far as the founder’s own for- 
tunes are concerned, and might well 
have been left to rest, especially as 
Radley has lived through all its 
troubles, and still shows a promis- 
ing vitality. The religious news- 
papers have long got over the hor- 
ror which Mr, Mozley assures us 
they expressed when they first 
heard that the boys went every 
night to their “ cubicles.” But one 
story of Sewell and Jacobson (now 
Bishop of Chester), very character- 
istic of the two men, has at least 
no painful side, and is too good to 
omit. Sewell had founded a “ Moral 
Philosophy Club,” which met in 
each member’s rooms in succession, 
to read papers and hold discussions. 
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‘*TIn effect,it was he who wrote and 
he who talked; for the rest were un- 
repared, and he was always ready— 
indeed, only too happy to make up 
for everybody’s default. Ata meeting 
of the club in Oriel College, Sewell 
had made a great coup. He had got 
Jacobson to come. The discussion 
was desultory; but Sewell had con- 
tributed so ample ashare that he could 
justly claim the honours of the day. 
Turning round, he rallied some of the 
members on the smallness of their 
contributions to the day’s entertain- 
ment. They were used to it, and sub- 
mitted. He felt emboldened to attack 
the new member. ‘Jacobson, I think 
you’ ve said nothing to be remembered.’ 
‘ Nor heard,’ was all the reply; and so 
began and ended Jacobson’s relations 
to the club.” 


We have a curious character pre- 
sented to us, in the person of an 
Oriel Fellow of those earlier days 
known to the present chronicler 
from tradition only. He had be- 
come acquainted with this ancient 
hero in his boyhood at Derby, 
where he was a constant visitor to 
the news-room, and was “voted a 
nuisance,” and the old ladies of the 
town “used to mention as an ex- 
traordinary thing that he had once 
been very pleasant company.” This 
was the Rev. Joseph ‘Pickford, who 
held a living near Derby, and also 
the college rectory of Cholderton, 
in which Mr. Mozley succeeded him. 
We confess the whole story of his 
election at Oriel, and his subse- 
quent relations with the college, 
has had a kind of fascination for 
us—none the less because of what 
would seem its improbability— 
only that we know how truth is 
sometimes less probable’ than’ fic- 
tion. Here is the story as Mr. 
Mozley heard it, we suppose, from 
Pickford’s lips, when comparing 
notes with him of Oriel past and 
present. 

The college had received from 
one of the Leighs of Stoneleigh a 
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valuably legacy of books — some 
30,000 volumes, the writer thinks; 
and when a_ new library, lon 
wanted, had been built, the books 
had to be arranged on the shelves 
and in the cases there. Who was 
todo it? It involved spending a 
good many hours each day in going 
up and down a set of terribly tall 
steps to reach a very hot and close 
gallery. “It was the tread mill, 
without its security, its easy rhythm, 
and its mental repose.” “ All the 
Fellows shied the work, and particu- 
larly these steps: and then it was 
not the pleasantest way of spend- 
ing a long vacation.” Certainly 
not. Why the college authorities 
should not have engaged a couple of 
intelligent bookseller’s assistants, 
or some such persons, to do at least 
the mechanical part of the work, 
must remain a mystery. They took 
the extraordinary course of electing 
a Fellow for the especial purpose. 
“They fixed their eyes upon the 
active, tidy, and clever little build- 
er’s son from Derby: he seemed to 
have no special calling, and he had 
no friends.” Certainly most re- 
markable qualifications for an Oriel 
fellowship. “They elected him 
probationer, and immediately set 
him his probationary exercise, 
which was to help Beeke (after- 
wards Dean of Bristol) in the 
library. The description of poor 
Mr. Pickford’s sufferings is suffici- 
ently amusing. The summer was 
very hot: the books, which had 
long been lying by disused, were 
loaded with an acrid and pungent 
dust, “which brushes and dusters 
only diffused more _ thoroughly 
through the atmosphere”: and 
Beeke, “sitting quietly below in 
the cooler stratum of air,” calmly 
making out the catalogue, was 4 
stern task-master, and allowed no 
pause, 

One is not surprised to read that 
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from that time forth Pickford hated 
books. Mr. Mozley declares that he 
never remembers to have seen a 
volume of any description in the 
ex-fellow’s only sitting-room. He 
used to declare also that the dust 
had got into his throat, and he 
found it necessary to be continually 
washing it down—or rather, trying 
ineffectually to wash it down, for 
the necessity increased upon him. 
“Long past fifty,” says Mr. Mozley; 
“he assured me that he had not 
quite washed it down yet.” Ac- 
cording to his own account, the 
college had behaved to him most 
ungratefully. As soon as his dusty 
work in the library was finished, 
the society watched for a good 
excuse to get rid of him; and when 
the college living of Cholderton 
became vacant, they intimated to 
him pretty plainly that he “must 
take it and be off.” He gave Mr. 
Mozley to understand that he was 
practically bullied into accepting 
it. ‘Happily there was no par- 
sonage, so he was not bound to 
reside :” and he was lucky enough 


to get a second living near Derby, 


which had also the advantage of 
having no house or residence. But 
the persecution of the college fol- 
lowed him, after a time, in his 
retirement. They insisted on build- 
ing a parsonage for him at Cholder- 
ton. “Every step of this process 
he regarded with horror, as leading 
to expense, and possibly involving 
residence.” It came to that at last, 
after a long battle: and on his way 
to his new home he called on Mr. 
Mozley at Oriel, dined with him 
in hall, and joined the common- 
room circle afterwards, in his “ ma- 
hogany” top-boots, which somewhat 
astonished the undergraduates. He 
had carefully studied the list of 
livings in the college patronage, 
and divided them into prime joints, 
seconds, and offal. He does not 
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seem to have rated Cholderton as 
“ prime :” and assured Mr. Mozley, 
who was just then offered Moreton 
Pinckney, that this latter was but 
an “ offal” place. 

Pickford’s reminiscences of the 
Oriel of his day would have been 
as amusing, if not as valuable, as 
Mr. Mozley’s. The fellows then 
dressed for dinner at three o’clock, 
and after dinner went to the com- 
mon-room and had pipes and ale. 
Such was undoubtedly the fashion 
in many colleges at that date, 
and in the summer term the pipes. 
and ale made their appearance 
unabashed on the college grass- 
plots or in the gardens. We re- 
member that during some altera- 
tions at Oriel, subsequent to Mr. 
Mozley’s residence there, a whole 
nest of well-smoked pipes were 
discovered in a hole in the wall. 
After their pipes, the resident 
fellows of Pickford’s day walked 
up and down the High Street 


until five, when “they read and 


wrote in their rooms till seven 
or eight” (the only point in his 
reminiscences we feel inclined to 
question), aud then “returned to 
the common-room to play at cards 
and drink brandy-and-water to 
a very late hour. He de- 
clared he had seen some of them 
the worse for drink: if he could 
have been made worse by anything 
himself, no doubt he was so too.” 
Mr. Mozley does not give implicit 
credit to his statement that the 
Oriel common-room at that time 
had no carpet, and was furnished 
with Windsor chairs: he thinks 
that “this simple fashion” could 
only have been a temporary ar- 
rangement, as the new room had 
been just built; but we can assure 
him that up to a much later date 
the old common-room at Pembroke 
College was furnished in this style, 
and primitive as it was, it had a 
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halo of old days about it which did 
not lessen its hospitable attractions. 

A good many anecdotes of the 
writer's contemporaries are jotted 
down here and there in these vol- 
umes without very strict regard, it 
must be confessed, to sequence or 
context, but some of them amusing 
enough. Here is a good story told 
on the authority of Archdeacon 
Berens, once Fellow of Oriel, and 
an excellent country clergyman of 
the old school :— 


** In those days wills were occasion- 
ally proved before the Archdeacon, 
after the other work of the visitation. 
A farmer’s will was presented and 
duly spread out. ‘ What's this?’ 
exclaimed Berens,—‘here’s a name 
scratched out; explain it, please.’ 
‘The widow stepped forward. ‘I tells 
you how he be, sir. When we comes 
to look into the will, we sees fifty 
pound left to John Wheeler, What’s 
he todo with master’s money? says I. 
So I gets a knife, and us scratches he 
out; and that’s just how he be, sir.’ 
The Archdeacon replaced the name, 
and warned the family party of the 
consequences of another meddling 
with a will.” 


The case of poor “Tony Buller” 
(the Rev. Anthony Buller, an ex- 
cellent Devonshire clergyman, lately 
deceased) will remind many an Ox- 
ford reader of the very insufficient 
data upon which college authorities 
sometimes ground their estimate of 
an undergraduate’s character. Bul- 
ler had, in his freshman’s term, 
been invited to a very uproarious 
supper-party, where he found him- 
self quite out of place, but was too 
shy to go away before the rest. 
About midnight, when the fun was 
fastest and most furious, Hawkins, 
then tutor, and afterwards provost, 
made his appearance at the door in 
full academicals. 


‘* As he was looking round for some 
one whom he might hope to find sen- 
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sible of his rebuke, his eyes lighted on 
Tony Buller, the picture of misery, 
though the Provost might easily put 
another construction on the blank 
expression of his face. ‘ Mr. Buller,’ 
he immediately began, ‘I am aston- 
ished to see you,’ &c., &c. (He said 
whatever might be properly addressed 
to a young country gentleman sud- 
denly revealing himself as a monster 
of juvenile depravity.) Buller told 
his story the next morning to Froude 
and R. Wilberforce, to their infinite 
amusement. During the whole of 
Buller’s undergraduateship, whenever 
he presented himself at the end of 
term for the ‘Collections,’ or termi- 
nal examination, the Provost invari- 
ably began, ‘ Mr Buller, I hope you’ve 
not been again guilty of those dis- 
orderly proceedings in which I found 
you engaged so soon after becoming a 
member of the college,’ &c., &c., &c.” 


Not the least interesting episode 
in these personal records is the 
author’s brief sojourn in France in 
1843,—when visits to France were 
not so common an event in a coun- 
try rector’s life as they are now, 
—when he could hope to cover 
the expenses of himself, wife, and 
child, for nearly two months, for 
fifty pounds obtained in advance 
from his principal tithe-payer (and 
when tithe-payers could be found to 
advance it) and when a railway from 
Havre to Paris was “in contempla- 
tion.” He found in France, to his 
great enjoyment, “all the sights and 
sounds of a new world.” The party 
spent a fortnight in lodgings at the 
suburb of Ingouville,—it is true 
they found the cooking there “ rath- 
er oily,’—and went thence. by sea 
to Caen, where an English clerical 
friend, who was staying there with 
his family, welcomed them to an 
English ham with peas and boiled 
potatoes—‘a banquet for the 
Olympian deities,’—washed down 
with good Bordeaux bottled by 
the host, which cost him two- 
pence or threepence a bottle. They 
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finally fixed themselves at Lan- 
grune, a little seaside village near 
Caen, which they found at that 
time very pleasant, in spite of 
its flat and unattractive scenery. 
There Mr. Mozley was fortunate 
enough to get an introduction 
to the brothers Valroger, two cul- 
tivated and intelligent French 
priests, who, with their sister, 
were spending their holiday at 
Langrune. They were most agree- 
able talkers; had heard much of 
the religious movement at Oxford, 
and were eager to hear more; and 
when they discovered that the 
English lady was a sister of the 
great Newman—‘“some bits of 
whose writings they knew,” says 
Mr. Mozley, “ better than I did” 
—their interest was naturally in- 
creased. The three walked and 
talked together nearly every day— 
under considerable difficulties as to 
the talking; for Mr. Mozley con- 
fesses he knew very little French, 


and the priests could neither speak - 


nor understand a word of English. 
So they had to talk Latin. Now 
colloquial Latin, of its kind, comes 
tolerably easy to a French priest, 
but was not and is not an accom- 
plishment common among Oxford 
graduates, even though they be 
fellows of Oriel. They can read 
it and write it; but in speaking it 
English scholars have no practice, 
owing to its gradual disuse in our 
schools and universities. We well 
remember paying a visit once, in 
company with an Oxford tutor who 
was an excellent Latin scholar, to 
the fine old library preserved in 
the monastery at Engelberg. The 
German monk who held the office 
of librarian, a gentlemanlike and 
cultivated man, received us very 
graciously; but, alas! he could 
speak scarcely any French, and 
we very little German. ‘Could we 
speak Latin?’ he asked politely. 
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We felt very doubtful of our own 
powers; but we looked with con- 
fidence to our more learned com- 
panion, who for ‘the credit of 
his university was bound to ac- 
cept the challenge. Now the 
monk’s Latin was not good, as 
was evident to a very ordinary 
scholar; but in readiness and 
fluency he beat the Oxford first- 
classman out of the field. Mr. 
Mozley admits that his own diffi- 
culties were considerable; but he 
does not mention, and may prob- 
ably have forgotten, the serious 
additional difficulty which in such 
cases arises from difference of pro- 
nunciation. Latin from the mouth 
of a Frenchman or a German sounds 
like almost a different language 
from the Latin of our youth; and 
nothing can probably be worse: 
than our traditional pronunciation 
of the vowels, now happily under- 
going a change in most English 
public schools. Mr. Mozley tells. 
us he was much exercised in his. 
mind as to what one of his Oriel 
contemporaries would think of him. 
“G, A. D.” (there is no harm in 
filling up the initials for the few 
readers who need it—George An- 
thony Denison) “ will blush for his. 
country at the thought of such 
Latinity being exhibited even toa 
French Abbé.” Had our traveller 
been present when G. A. D., some- 
where about this date,in a Latin 
speech in Convocation, when Latin. 
was imperative, made his amusing 
slip in grammar (at which no 
one in the theatre laughed more. 
heartily than the genial Archdeacon: 
himself) and when Charles Mar- 
riott, an equally good scholar, 
abruptly concluded an attempt to 
hold forth in the same language 
with the confession “ Plura haud’ 
possum”—he might have been less 
sensitive as to possible Oriel criti- 
cism. Butif the Oxford Latin some- 
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what confounded the good brothers, 
the Englishmen had the advantage 
of them when it came to Greek. 
They could hardly believe it pos- 
sible that he could read the 
Greek Testament off-hand into 
English: such a feat of learning 
seemed to them to denote a schol- 
ar whose fame ought to be Euro- 
pean; “but they evidently thought 
it a superfluous accomplishment.” 
The intimacy between the Eng- 
lish family and the Valrogers, thus 
thrown together at the little French 
watering-place, became so cordial, 
that Mr. Mozley accepted an invita- 
tion for his wife to spend a fort- 
night with some relatives of theirs 
—the Count and Countess de Polig- 
nac. Many readers will be sorry 
that we have not more details of 
her visit at the old French chateau 
—a grand old place, where the 
family lived in simple fashion, “ in 
the style of our own straitened 
and old-fashioned gentry.” We are 
told how, when the September 
evenings grew chilly, and the ex- 
pense of fuel for the salon was not 
to be thought of, the Countess 
would rise once or twice in the 
course of the evening and propose 
that all the party shall go and warm 
themselves at the kitchen fire, where 
they sat talking freely with the old 
servant. Yet the Polignacs were so 
critical as to the pure French idiom 
and accent, that they would not 
admit that even their own relatives, 
the Valrogers, could speak the lan- 
guage well: they spoke it correctly, 
no doubt, “but it was not the lan- 
guage or the pronunciation of the 
salons.” Few even of the bishops, 
they insisted, could speak French 
as it should be spoken. “You 
could tell the clergy to be a class 
of their own.” It seemed too evi- 
dent to Mr. Mozley “that the fas- 
tidiousness of excessive civilisation 
had created a bar between the 
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noblesse and the clergy themselves, 
now that the latter was drawn more 
than ever from the bourgeois and 
the peasant classes.” 

That these members of the old 
French nobility hated the bourgeois 
King Louis Philippe is what one is 
prepared to expect. When they 
understood that he was to return 
the visit just paid him by Queen 
Victoria, they said, “ Would that 
he might never get back again! 
for, going and returning, there were 
two chances of his going to the 
bottom.” But we were not equally 
prepared for the slighting way in 
which they seem to have spoken 
of the English Queen herself, and 
of her Anglo-Norman ancestors— 
“She’s descended from one of our 
country girls.” We did not know 
that the bend sinister of the “ Fiz 
d’Arlette,” as the songs of the 
Falaise peasantry call him, was so 
unpopular with the. Norman nobles. 

The Valroger brothers had evi- 
dently conceived strong hopes of 
their English friend’s conversion, 
in due time, to the true faith. 
“They took it for granted that 
Newman would join their com- 
munion, and that he was only 
lingering to bring more with him 
in the end. This they seemed to 
think a natural and proper proceed- 
ing;” and “I should doubt” (con- 
tinues the writer) “ whether there 
exists a Frenchman capable of 
thinking otherwise.” The tone of 
thought on the subject was not pe- 
culiar, we fear, to MM. Valroger’s 
countrymen. The good priests took 
it for granted also that their Eng- 
lish brother “was considering the 
great question,” and gave him books 
to assist him in his decision. But 
Mr. Muzley tells us, with his usaal 
honesty, that he had by this time 
resolved to “leave theological ques- 
tions to those who were more cap- 
able or more worthy of them,” and 
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the little controversial volumes 
remained for the most part un- 
read. 

In fact Mr. Mozley, though he 
admits that at one time he enter- 
tained serious thoughts of joining 
the Church of Rome, ended by 
remaining where he was. He 
came to the conclusion “that a 
man is not the worse Christian 
for being a Christian after the 
manner of his fathers and those 
about him.” His chief temptation 
to submit himself to Rome seems 
to have been a longing for “ rest.” 
He was “distracted and wearied 
with discussions above his measure, 
his faculties, and his attainments.” 
Newman had advised him, when 
he contemplated such a_ step, 
to wait at least two years, to be 
assured that he knew his own 
mind. And this may serve as 
some corroboration of the Cardi- 
nal’s own assertion, that at that 
time “he kept back persons dis- 
posed to go to Rome, with all his 
might.” 

Mr. Mozley goes far to atone for 
his depreciating remarks upon some 


of his old acquaintances by the 


invariable modesty with which he 
speaks of himself. He is often 
somewhat garrulous as to his per- 
sonal history. We could have 
spared the account of what books 
he read for a Charter-House prize 
poem which he did not get, his 
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theory of open roofs, and the local 
politics of his native town of Derby. 
But rarely has a man told us so 
much of himself with so entire an 
absence of self-assertion. We have 
seen that he professed himself 
“neither capable nor worthy” of 
examining theological questions. 
He “had never found it easy to 
concentrate his attention on a seri- 
ous matter for even ten minutes.” — 
“The Provost thought sometimes 
that I was light-headed.” He tells 
us how he tried to speak at the 
Oxford Union Society: the result 
was, he says, “one of many like 
failures.” He is taken seriously ill 
in college: Hawkins, his tutor, calls 
to see him; “he seemed to detect 
in me more than usual wandering 
and inconsistency.” Even when 
he gives us, at some length, the 
history of the rebnilding of his 
church at Cholderton—a church 
built to match an old medieval 
roof which he picked up “a bar- 


- gain,” at Ipswich, which cost him 


from first to last £5000, and seems 
to have been the “ Moloch” of his 
life—he ‘‘can honestly say it was 
not a spontaneous act,” and would 
never have been done “if his kind 
friends would have let him alone.” 
The church was not completed until 
after he had resigned the living. 
We can only wish its restorer may 
yet live some years to enjoy the 
rest well earned by an active life. 
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From the earliest days of litera- 
ture the pen has been at the ser- 
vice of the sword. Nor have the 
_— since 1870, when Germany 

urst upon France and the world, 
been any exception to the rule. 
Books, pamphlets, and articles have 
appeared in shoals, celebrating not 
merely arma virumque, but all 
things German, from the institu- 
tions of State to the method of 
teaching in the village schools, 
Amidst this mass of information, 
there is one topic more ancient 
than States, and more picturesque 
than schools, that has received little 
if any notice. Sport is, I am afraid, 
a subject that seems to the thinker 
“thin,” but I hope that to ordinary 
mortals, and even to “the other” 
in his less advanced moods, a few 
descriptions of German sport may 
not be altogether without interest. 

A little time since I was invited 
to spend a month with a gentleman 
who managed a portion of a large 
estate some fifty miles from the 
right bank of the Rhine, that we 
will call Hohenwald. The owner 
of the estate, the Fiirst of Hohen- 
wald, the descendant of an ancient 
line that had once enjoyed regal 
rights, lived in a magnificent old 
schloss, within whose precincts was 
situated my host’s house. Under 
the castle walls nestled a small 
country town, while on all sides 
the undulating forest rose and fell, 
varied by tracts of tilth in the larger 
valleys. 

Sport, of which perhaps: die 
jagd is the nearest German equiva- 
lent, played a great part in the life 
at Hohenwald. With the lords 
of the schloss it amounted almost 
to a profession — Otto the late 
Farst having shot, horribile dictu, 
1500 foxes during his reign. Of 


course the good folk of the town 
were unable to indulge their sport- 
ing tendencies to the same extent, 
but they naturally followed with 
interest the deeds of their great 
man, themselves getting a jagd of 
one sort or another from time to 
time. 

This word jagd included all the 
various forms of venery in vogue 
at the various seasons of the year— 
stalking deer, driving the forest. 
for “ what-nots,” shooting partridge 
and woodcock, and even the pursuit. 
of cray-fish in the little ditches that 
did duty for streams in the sur 
rounding country. Sportsmen fol 
lowing these various branches of 
the chase possess a language of 
their own, and, I believe, many 
august rites and ceremonies peculiar 
to their craft—being in Germany 
more of a guild than in England, 
where the antagonism of hunting 
and shooting divides the chase 
against itself. 

The princely hunting ground at 
Hohenwald was the wald, that 
surrounded the town on_ three 
sides, the Fiirst possessing either 
the soil or exclusive sporting rights 
for a radius of many miles. The 
wald consisted of woods of beech, 
oak, and fir, covering all the higher 
parts of the great rolling hills, and 
intersected by a few regular roads, 
as well as by grass rides innume- 
rable. The ober - forsters (head- 
foresters) in charge had lodges in 
their various districts, sometimes 
containing rooms for the use of the 
First. Here and there were built 
stone summer-houses, “ gazeebos,” 
and towers, for the purposes of shel- 
ter, sylvan banqueting, or to com- 
mand views of special picturesque- 
ness. 

At the time of year (September) 
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that I was at Hohenwald, the First 
confined his efforts almost entirely 
to the deer-forest par excellence, a 
tract of wood broken into large 
glades, and measuring some twelve 
or fifteen miles round. This was 
fenced with a high paling of split 
timber, and preserved with great 
strictness. Here was the abode of 
the hoch-wild, a red deer much like 
our Scotch stag, only somewhat 
more developed, as .became the 
denizen of fatter pastures than the 
Highland corries. The chase of 
the hoch-wild is surrounded with 
a good deal of dignity and pomp, no 
oue being allowed to follow it but 
the great man himself, or persons 
specially invited. Its difficulties 
and discomforts, also, are lessened 
as much as possible for noble 
sportsmen by the arrangement of 
the wald, which is laid out in a 
way that to English notions seems 
a little one-sided. Every glade of 
any size has one or more curious 
timber structures called hoch- 
sitze, consisting of a small chamber 
raised about twenty feet from the 
ground, and much resembling, ex- 
cept that they are on dry land, the 
lake-dwellings of our remote an- 
cestors. These erections usually 
stand near the edges of the glades, 
but the approach to them is always 
carefully masked by bushes or 
hedges contrived for the purpose. 
Passing between these convenient 
screens the adventurous jdger reaches 
the hoch-sitze by mounting a covered 


staircase, coated with thick felt. 


His exertions are now over, for he 
has nothing more to do but sit in 
the chamber, as if in his box at 
the opera, and pot the “beasts” 
when they come out to feed. 
Besides these hoch-sitzes, various 
other facilities are afforded to the 
sportsman, such as masked paths 
leading to likely openings, loop- 
holed ramparts, or small embrasures 
of hornbeam, commanding the ordi- 
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nary haunts of the game. Paths 
are also cut converging to points of 
vantage, where the shooter is sta- 
tioned when the wood is driven. 

Into this territory the First com- 
monly made two visits daily, driv- 
ing off after breakfast about eleven, 
or after dinner about five, accom- 
panied by his J/eib-jaéger and the 
ober-forster of the district. His 
carriage would land him near the 
scene of his sport, and he could 
then, according to the time of day 
or his inclination, patronise a hoch- 
sitze, or station himself in a likely 
place for a drive. When these raids 
resulted in more venison than was 
wanted for the sch/oss, the residue 
was sold to the citizens, and excel- 
lent was the hirsch-ragout that my 
good hostess compounded therefrom, 

The less strictly preserved wald, 
with the exception of an occasional 
stray stag and a few wild fallow, 
only held game of a lower order, 
such as roe, hares, and foxes. It 
did, however, only a few days after 
my arrival at Hohenwald, produce 
a wild boar (now a sates geet | 
rare animal in that country), whic 
was shot by a forster in a garden 
near the edge of the woods, where 
he had come to feed. This meant 
for the fortunate captor a consider- 
able bounty from the Government, 
the Fiirst, and the commune, to 
claim which he brought. his prey 
in triumph to the castle, where it 
was laid out in front of the Fiirst’s 
apartments. Most suitable the 
fierce corpse looked upon the old 
stone steps, framed in a group of 
servants and jédgers, with here and 
there a white-robed cook looking 
over their shoulders. The carcass 
was as fat as butter, weighing just 
sixteen stone, but was, I am sorry 
to say, considerably mauled about 
the hind-quarters by the bullets of 
his destroyer. , 

Outside the dark edges of the 
wald, where the grey trunks glim- 

Q 
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mered like ghostly sentinels, the 
cultivated grounds descended to 
the water-meadows that filled the 
bottoms, in broad slopes, unbroken 
by hedge or copse. Vast expanses 
of stubble and plough, varied by 
innumerable strips and patches of 
turnips, beans, vetches, and other 
growths, gave this region, when 
viewed from a distance, the appear- 
ance of a huge coloured plan of 
some desirable property to be sold 
in building lots. Streams there 
were none, properly so called—only 
a few muddy runners trickled down 
to the valleys through little hollows ; 
and shade of any kind was as scarce 
as in the Sahara. This territory 
was the haunt of the hithner 
or “hen” par excellence, as par- 
tridges are styled in Germany, 
something in the same way as we 
call them “birds.” My first sight 


of the word “hiihner,” which 
puzzled me not a little, was in a 


letter from my host that I got be- 
fore [left England. “ Bring your 
‘ flinte,’” he wrote; “the hiihner- 
jagd will shortly begin with us.” 
This advice I had followed, to the 
great concern of the officials at the 
Cologne Custom-house, who passed 
the various parts of Purdy’s 
“* flinte” from hand to hand, evi- 
dently doubting whether, when 
united, they would come to an 
ordinary fowling-piece, or some 
weapon destined for political pur- 
poses. In pursuance of the same 
design, | had also gone to a gun- 
maker at Coblentz, and ordered a 
couple of hundred cartridges to be 
sent to the hotel. The horror and 
wonder of the shopman, however, 
as he gasped out, “ Zwei hunderd !” 
so opened my eyes to the prospects 
of sport, that I came down at once 
to fifty. Having stowed these in a 
yellow leather bag, lined with pink- 
and-white stripes, and showing a 
large patch of hair on the out- 
side, I felt fully equipped for 


the “hithners,” whatever they 
might be. 

I had not long to wait to find 
out. A few days after the Ist of 
September, a mysterious affair called 
a termin (whose exact signifi- 
cance I could never make out) de- 
manded the presence of my host 
at Klosterberg. Now “hens” were 
reported to abound in the neigh- 
bourhood of Klosterberg, so it was 
considered expedient that I should 
accompany him, and follow the 
chase while he did his work. Ac- 
cordingly, one fine morning we set 
out for Altenstein in the einspanner 
(a vehicle-of-all-work, like an over- 
grown pony-carriage), just as the 
last mists were leaving their couches 
in the valleys, and beginning to 
rise lazily along the sides of the 
woods. 

Klosterberg was a great farm, 
thriving among the silent relics of 
an old monastery. As usual, the 
monks had chosen a lovely site— 
the summit of a hill rising abruptly 
above the valley of the river B——, 
whose steep and sunny sides were 
Aidged in a long succession of vine- 
yard terraces. 

As the einspanner turned into 
the farmyard that covered the 
whole plateau at the top of the hill, 
I was at once struck with its size 


(which was unique for that part, 


of the country), as well as by the 
amount of rustic labour going on 
within its limits. It was indeed 
more like a small village thana 
single farm. In one corner a 
thrashing: machine was in full swing 
at the corn that was being carted 
in from the fields by long teams of 
sleepy brown oxen; in another, 
men were forking manure; in a 
third, boys were cutting and stack- 
ing logs; while down the broad 
road in the middle, maidens drove 
troops of cows and geese to the 
fields. Here and there stood great 
dug-out troughs, into which the 
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sparkling water tumbled from wide- 
mouthed wooden pipes. At one of 
these a woman was washing clothes, 
at another a small child in a speck- 
led blue frock was struggling to get 
a large pitcher over the brim into 
the water. 

In the whole scene the only idle 
persons were two men in grey and 
green, and a sturdy youth leaning 
against a low wall in an attitude, 
with a dead partridge arranged on 
his arm, as if he were going to be 
photographed. This was a son of 
the pastor of the place, a student 
in the “Gymnasium” of the neigh- 
bouring town, who, having been 
fortunate enough to shed “ first 
blood” on his way to the rendez- 
vous, was determined that such 
good luck and skill should not pass 
unnoticed by the English stranger. 
After looking through the buildings 
and courts of the old monastery, 
the last beautiful wildernesses of 
flowers and shrubs, and inspecting 
the curious church florid with 
Roman Catholic ornament of the 
last century, but where the easy 
Germans hold a Protestant service 
every six weeks, we started off 
about 9 a.m., upon the real business 
of the day. 

The two men in grey, who were 
forsters of the Fiirst’s, accompanied 
the student and myself. One of 
vaem was a somewhat sour charac- 
ter, who had seen a good deal of 
the world from the different stand- 
points of a German band in Eng- 
land and a dry-store in New York. 
This traveller had a little English, 
astonishingly little considering his 
long residence among Anglo-Saxons, 
and mainly displaying itself in an 
inaccurate rendering of the word 
hithner by the term “ prairie- 
chicken.” His companion was a 
good - looking, good - natured mili- 
taire, with oiled locks, a heavy 
ring, and a fine beard; evidently a 
hero to village maidens. Both of 
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them, as well as the student, carried 
light roughly-made muzzle-loaders, 
fastened over the shoulder by a 
strap, and game-bags with a strip of 
network on the outer side. The 
party was completed by two as- 
tonishing dogs. One of these ani- 
mals went by the name of Lambo, 
the German equivalent to Ponto; 
the title of the other I could not 
succeed in catching. 

Emerging from the farmyard, we 
found ourselves launched upon one 
of those vast deserts of tilth that I 
have described above. The heat 
was intense; and by way of en- 
couragement the student told me 
triumphantly that he had been on 
the chase three days that year, and 
had shot two “hens.” At this 
juncture some excitement was 
caused by the appearance of a ring- 
dove on a neighbouring apple-tree ; 
but on being stalked by the stu- 
dent she decamped, and we proceed- 
ed. Meanwhile Lambo and his 
companion were working to quasi- 
military words of command, and 
though slow, mancuvred with great 
precision—wheeling or standing at 
ease in corn or turnips, as became 
well-drilled German dogs. I must 
say I should have been glad to see 
them cover more ground, even at 
the risk of a little wildness—the 
vastness of our field of operations 
and the scarcity of the quarry giv- 
ing our quest something of the 
“ needle-in-the-stack-of-hay ” char- 
acter. 

Time, however, will discover even a 
German partridge (quer t adda); 
and at length, during a temporary 
separation from the student, my 
arm was jogged by the Americo- 
Teuton, and I saw two “ prairie- 
chickens” scuttling up a little 
mound before us. Not yet broken 
to do at Rome as the Romans do, 
I was quite unable to fire; and to 
the disgust and anger of the /ors- 
ter the pair disappeared in safety 
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over the ridge. My guide immedi- 
ately rushed away after the student 
and his follower, and I saw him 
demonstrating the folly of coming 
on the chase with such an “un- 
jagerlike” person—their sympathis- 
ing shrugs fully echoing his opinion. 
I must say that after a little more 
experience of the hiihner-jagd I 
quite came round to this view, and 
by the time I left Hohenwald should 
have as soon thought of sparing a 
running partridge, as a standing 
stag in the Highlands. At the 
time, however, I endeavoured to 
pacify them by saying that it was 
the custom in my country only to 
shoot them “in the air,” though 
their evident disbelief in my power 
to shoot “hens” at all made me 
somewhat anxious to clear my 
character, 

Nor was the occasion long want- 
ing. Out of a strip of standing 
corn arose the familiar “ whirr,” 
and a small covey got up within 
easy distance,—two of which drop- 
ped. The effect of this was an 
instantaneous reaction in my fa- 
vour. The student leapt about, 
shouting “Donner und wetter!” 
and laughing wildly. The two 
Jorsters talked at the top of their 
voices, employing the universal 
German adjuration; while they 
hung the quarry to the little strips 
of net on their game-bags, W.B.— 
Sportsmen always carry their game 
themselves; and though you may 
ask a forster to bear your spoil, an 
ober-forster you cannot. So when 
out with one of these, show mercy 
to the timid hare. 

When quiet was in some degree 
restored, we proceeded on our 
course; and following up the covey 
—an easy process in that hedge- 
less land—I got another, and the 
student blew a fourth unfortunate 
from the muzzle of his “ flinte”— 
almost severing the head from the 
body. 


This great success—for we had 
not been walking more than two 
hours — apparently exhausted the 
fauna of the country and our own 
luck, for not another feather did 
we see all day. Lambo at one 
time raised our hopes by standing 
at ease without the word of com- 
mand, but the cause turned out to 
be a butterfly. In answer to m 
smile, his master remarked “that 
he had an all-embracing intelli- 
gence, but he was young and fer- 
vid.” 

At mid-day, or a little after, we 
came to an anchor under some cherry- 
trees—-an oasis, though without 
water, in our Sahara. The /érsters 
had previously sent an old woman, 
who was drinking coffee, and eating 
an omelet out of a saucer in the 
shade of a wheat-sheaf, into the 
next village for beer. Despatched 
with some very small coins, she 
now came back bearing a very large 
pitcher. Here I was again put to 
shame through ignorance of the 
customs of the country, for an offer 
to pay for the drink was indig- 
nantly refused by the head forster, 
who shook his head frowningly, 
saying, “No, no; that no use 
(usage) in Deutschland!” I after- 
wards found that no forster would 
accept a tip except with the great- 
est reluctance—a bit of manliness 
that contrasts well with the present 
demoralisation of English keepers 
in that respect. 

While we were eating our bread 
and meat stretched upon the dusty 
grass, a loud croak was heard in 
the thickest of the cherry-trees. 
In an instant the student was on 
his feet, and discharged his piece 
into the foliage, with no result but 
a redoubled and evidently receding 
croaking on the far side, and 4 
cloud of leaves and twigs upon 
this. Though his shot was mani- 
festly a failure, the eager sportsman 
bounded into the tree and looked 
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fruitlessly though hopefully among 
the boughs. A 

This little incident gave rise to 
some jokes at the student’s ex- 

ense; and when these had sub- 
sided, my three comrades proceeded 
to attack the pitcher, dealing out 
the contents continuously in the 
cup of my flask. After drinking 
seventeen cups, the student seemed 
refreshed, and informed me that 
the younger forster was a poet of 
great repute, urging me to ask him 
for a recitation. This I did, won- 
dering how long it would be before 
I should shoot in England with a 
poet and a musician as attendants. 
After a little pressure, this sporting 
Amyntas yielded to my request, and 
began to recite a long ballad of 
an irregular metre, containing oc- 
casional rhymes. 
could make out any meaning, the 
tale was of a gay young /orster 
who, after unusual successes in 
the chase, comprising a “ colossal 
Bock,” was in a fair way to be 
equally successful in love, when 
his ardour was quenched in the 
moment of victory by the chignon 
of the fair damsel coming off in his 
hands. 

The returned dry-store man now 
thought it was his turn, and de- 
livered a tirade against his native 
land, which he said was no place 
for a poor man, and where he would 
not stay a day, were he not obliged 
to support an aged father. It 
struck me that many a suaver 
person might have considered this 
obligation less binding; however, 
as his platitudes about princes and 
nobles began to be wearisome, I 
proposed we should resume our 
efforts. This we did, but unsuc- 
cessfully, as I have already said. 

It was four o’clock by the time 
we got back to Klosterberg, where 
the farmer, who seemed a sort of 
squireen, was sitting outside his 
house with my host and three or 
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four stout persons in black cloth 
and straw hats, probably connected 
with the termin. These worthies 
looked as if they had just disposed 
of mittags-essen, and as soon as we 
appeared, adjourned with us into 
the house for coffee. Up-stairs in 
a low but delightfully tidy room 
we found the farmer’s wife, daugh- 
ter-in-law, and another maiden. 
The first was very precise-looking, 
and wore her front hair drawn 
back in two wisps, attached to a 
great comb at the back of her 
head, like the traces of a carriage 
to the bar. This good lady, evi- 
dently a haus-frau of great repute, 
now proceeded to make coffee, 
which was handed about with bat- 
ter-cakes by the two girls, who did 
not sit down till all the sterner sex 
had been supplied. After a time 
the eldest son of the house, a fair, 
burly young man, came in from the 
field. His arrival set all the 
women-folk upon the move again, 
and once upon their legs, they 
seized the opportunity to replenish 
any empty cups or plates they 
could find. Great stowage accom- 
modation is certainly a prime neces- 
sity to a traveller in Germany, in- 
capacity in that respect amount- 
ing almost to a personal insult to 
the entertainer. At length the ein- 
spanner was announced, and after 
the inevitable glass of wine, we 
drove off amid a prodigious amount 
of removing of hats and polite 
speeches from our kind host and his 
friends— 


‘* Which was an end of that hunting.” 


Perhaps sporting readers would 
like to know my best day after the 


hithner. It happened to be on 
another part of the Klosterberg 
farm, when six or seven guns de- 
stroyed seventeen stuck (hiihner 
are not counted by the brace 
in Germany, a significant circum- 
stance). It must, however, be re- 
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membered that my fellow-sports- 
men were all armed with the light 
German gun, and were also mostly 
unaccustomed by their smaller prac- 
tice to fire quickly enough for long 
rises or double shots. My worst 
jagd was one wachel-kinig (a sort 
of quail), two guns; on another 
occasion we got one hare with a 
force of the same strength. On 
the whole there is not much in 
the hiithner-jagd at Hohenwald 
to tempt any sportsman from Nor- 
folk or Haddingtonshire, who esti- 
mates his day’s amusement by the 
weight of his bag. Even as a 
philosopher, I confess to moments 
of grievous tedium, specially as the 
want of water and shady places 
destroys that poetry of the al fresco 
lunch that is wont to brighten 
a weary day. Only one oasis 
worthy of that relic of Eden do 
I remember in all the partridge 
country round Hohenwald — viz., 
a group of lindens over a mineral 
spring that slowly welled into two 
stone conduits at the entrance to a 
small village. Alas! some day, I 
doubt not, there will be a band- 
stand under the lindens, and a 
staring kur-haus on the bank down 
which these two girls came with 
their cans for water. 

With this sentiment in favour of 
its long continuance, let us bid 
adieu to the hithnerjagd, its pains 
and pleasures, which last, the reader 
will doubtless think, are scanty. 
Would that I could set before him 
all the little novelties and interests 
it affords!—the views of the unfa- 
miliar forest-country, the little vil- 
lages, with their picturesque con- 
tents; the labouring peasants, the 
teams of oxen, the quaint imple- 
ments of husbandry, the chatter 
of the forsters ; and last, but not 
least, the manners and appearance 
of the accompanying dogs. 

These animals were usually the 
property of the férsters or ober- 


forsters,, and were, to the English 
eye, referable to the genus “her. 
aldic” rather than to any extant 
class. Isay to the English eye; 
because after a short residence at 
Hohenwald, I became aware that 
many types of the animal that I 
had hitherto considered purely dec- 
orative, had a recognised existence 
on the Continent. The fact was, 
that the First was a great dog- 
fancier, and possessed a kennel con- 
taining about 120 inmates. A most 
elaborate affair it was,—a terrace of 
rustic-looking habitations on the 
edge of the forest, each with its 
enclosed patch of grass in front, 
through which ran a stream of water, 
in a stone gutter. Behind was a 
large enclosure for exercise, into 
which all the dwellings opened, 
and at one end a smaller paddock, 
where the more ferocious members 
took their constitutionals singly. 
In front of the terrace were smaller 
detached establishments for the 
mothers of the flock and invalids, 
the whole being presided over by a 
man and his wife, who lived in a 
cottage at the entrance. The col- 
lection comprised every variety of 
animal, from such unknown shapes 
as the great spotted Austrian boar- 
hounds and French griffons, to the 
familiar Gordon setter and Irish 
spaniel. Several of the English 
dogs were beautiful beasts, which 
had taken prizes at shows and field- 
trials. Certain of these the First 
asked us to try after the hiihner. I 
shall not soon forget our first attempt 
with a lovely cream-coloured setter, 
called by my good friends “ Count- 
ess.” Countess had been a great 
heroine at field-trials: but whether 
the scent of the foreign partridge 
was unsatisfactory to her, or whether 
she had forgotten her own tongue 
and not learned German, I do not 
know ; the only prowess she showed 
with us was in plunging about at 
the end of a long rope, the other 
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extremity of which was fastened to 
my unfortunate host. 

Besides the collection at the 
kennels, a colony of dachs lived 
at the schloss—black-and-tan, liver- 
coloured, and dappled like fox- 
hounds. These last Yere very 
beautiful, and I believe rare. They 
were said to have a hereditary feud 
to the black species, and I have often 
seen them sweeping round the old 
courts, in full cry, after my host’s 
terrified pet teufel. There was 
also an aged veteran of the genus 
“griffon,” an unfinished woolly 
shape, with a head like an early 
gurgoyle, which frequented the kit- 
chen court, and occasionally fol- 
lowed us on our expeditions, being, 
in spite of his age and slowness, 
the best nose on the estate. 

But enough of this digression, 
—let us return to our chase that 
we have now followed alike in the 
wooded hills of the wald and the 
cultivated slopes of the farmlands, 
There yet remain the watery bot- 
toms, the haunts of the retiring 
krebs. For the sake, then, of our 
“brothers of the angle,” let us take 
a day of the only form of jagd at 
Hohenwald that may be said to 
represent in any shape their “ gen- 
tle craft.” 

Close under the great wall of the 
schloss stood the Blaue Dachs, the 
most fashionable inn in Hohen- 
wald. The garden consisted of a 
strip of ground, bounded on one 
side by the grey stone-work, with 
the ivy pouring over it into all its 
chinks and crannies, and on the 
other by the principal street of the 
town. Most of this space was oc- 
cupied by a bowling-alley, but at 
the end near the inn stood a large 
shed, open at the sides, and cover- 
ing two fixed tables of considerable 
dimensions. This shed was every 
day at noon, or thereabouts, the 
scene of a characteristic ceremonial, 
formed by the male society of the 


place, and any neighbours of recog- 
nised position who were in the 
town, meeting for the purpose of 
swallowing beer, and discussing 
things in general. The capacity 
they showed for this last pursuit 
was to an Englishman most aston- 
ishing. It mattered nothing that 
they had, every man of them, been 
together till 10 o’clock the night 
before,—at 11.30 the next day they 
rushed at one another again, pour- 
ing out words like friends long 
parted. No one who has not lived 
in asmall foreign society has any 
idea of the infinite capacity of sub- 
division existing in “things in 
general,” or how much we lose 
by our clumsy handling of them 
en bloc. This rite I attended. the 
second day after my arrival at 
Hohenwald, determined to try and 
“do at Rome as the Romans do,” 
even to swallowing long glasses of 
beer immediately before dinner, 

_ Two or three of the oberfor- 
sters, in the town from their vari- 
ous districts, were sitting at the 
table, and their presence, as was 
natural, soon gave a sporting colour 
to the conversation. Fishing was 
not long in coming upon the tapis, 
and I was closely questioned as to 
how that sport was carried on in 
England. Such information as I 
could convey from my experience 
at home and in Norway was lis- 
tened to, where understood, with 
some interest, and I soon began to 
catch the word frebse passing 
about interrogatively among my 
audience. There seemed to be 
something kindling in the word, 
for in an incredibly short space of 
time a discussion arose, into which 
the whole party were quickly drawn, 
and which, I imagined, must end 
in blows. Utterance was far too 
rapid for me to form the slightest 
notion of the question before the 
house, had not my host shortly ex- 
plained to me that it was being 
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debated whether krebse could be 
caught best by the hand or in a 
net. The approach of the dinner- 
hour fortunately put an end to the 
conflict, and a truce was hastily 
patched up, under the terms of 
which the Fitrstlicher Apotheker 
(apothecary to the Prince) bet the 
Firstlicher Rent-amt-mann (rent- 
collector to the same) five glasses 
of beer that he, the Apotheker, 
would himself that evening catch 
twenty-five Arebse in two hours, 
without a net or any other instru- 
ment. Sensation, and a general 
scattering to homes and dinner. 

The meet was in the market- 
place, where, as the shadows of the 
gate-towers were beginning to 
stretch themselves over the mass 
of boulders called a pavement, the 
Rent-amt-mann, accompanied by a 
second in the shape of the Oder- 
Medicinal. Rath (chief medical coun- 
sellor), met his rival, supported by 
my host and myself. The Doctor 
was neatly got up in nankeen and 
brown leather boots, the Rent-amt- 
mann in leather shorts, butcher 
boots, and spectacles; while the 
Apotheker had not deigned to alter 
or add to his ordinary suit of pro- 
fessional “ subfask.” 

After making sure that nothing 
had been left, we all clattered off 
down one of the steep paths leading 
to the valley, my entertainers chat- 
tering and laughing like boys let 
loose from school. On reaching the 
low country, mine host, who was lead- 
ing, cut across some water-meadows 
to the haunt of the ‘redse, a small 
stream fringed with flags and wil- 
lows, running, or rather standing, 
in a tract of long damp grass. Here 
a scene ensued the quality of which 
words can but feebly reproduce. 
The Apotheker, an enormously 
burly man, with a shorn bullet- 
head of the French type, lost no 
time in getting into action; and 
when he flung off his coat and 
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bared two beefy arms to the shoul- 
der, the excitement became intense, 
In the twinkling of an eye he 
threw himself down at the edge of 
the water, and diving head first 
into the flags, began working vio- 
lently witfi both hands under the 
bank. Meanwhile the Doctor, on 
his knees, held tightly to one of 
the colossal legs yet remaining on 
mother earth, in order to prevent 
his man disappearing altogether 
into the water. The flags shook 
round the struggling tumulus that 
projected from their midst, and the 
lightly built Doctor was at times 
nearly lifted into the air by the 
convulsive movements of the great 
limb to which he solemnly clung. 
In a few seconds a loud exclama. 
tion came up from among the agi- 
tated water-plants, suggesting that 
a krebs had been viewed, or 
rather touched, followed by a tor- 
rent of vociferation expressive of 
the changes and chances of the 
chase, and closing finally with a 
shout of triumph. This was ac- 
companied by the return of the 
Apotheker himself to the upper 
air, his face purple, and the veins 
of his forehead standing out like 
cords, but with a krebs (which, 
for the benefit of the ignorant, is 
something between a large insect 
and a small lobster) wriggling be- 
tween his muddy forefinger and 
thumb. At this juncture the ex- 
citement of the spectators, and the 
mingled air of confidence and tri- 
umph in the chief actor, were in- 
describable. This last, after taking 
breath, went down again into the 
deeps, and soon fresh victims came 
whirling up through the air, and 
were collected into a canvas bag 
by the Doctor. As soon as one 
hole was exhausted the Apotheker 
gathered himself up and proceeded 
to another, these intervals spent in 
his natural posture probably saving 
him from apoplexy. After his per- 
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formance at the outset, I need not 
say that the odds were largely in 
his favour; indeed he won his bet 
in a little over an hour. 

Meanwhile the other sportsmen 
and myself had been following the 
chase with small circular nets slung 
upon long wands cut from the wil- 
lows. Inthe middle of each net was 
apiece of offal, sprinkled with some 
kind of oil, supposed to allure the 
quarry. The nets we left carefully 
in likely holes for some ten min- 
utes, and then returning cautious- 
ly, twitched them suddenly out of 
the water. This process was but 
too often accompanied by the total 
loss of the krebs by his dropping 
from the edge or under side of the 
net, or being swept off by contact 
with the bushes, Nor did fortune 
favour us as she might have done; 
so that, on being rejoined by the 
Apotheker’s party, it was found 
that he had beaten our united bag 
by some seven or eight head. By 


this time the mists were beginning ~ 


to carpet the meadows, and it was 
agreed that we should adjourn to 
the Blaue Dachs for the evening 
meal, to eat what we had caught, 
and see the Apotheker drink his 
wager. My host was the only one 
who at all demurred to this arrange- 
ment, on the ground that our hostess 
would be expecting us for the abend- 
essen. Eventually a compromise was 
effected, by the terms of which we 
two were to eat krebse and then to 
be allowed to go home to tea. At 
the Dachs we found most of the 
company of the morning, who re- 
ceived the Apotheker with great 
applause. What between exalta- 
tion and hard work, that worthy 
man was quite in a state to make 
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good use of his victory, and put 
down two of the glasses of his 
wager straight off the reel. In due 
course the Arebse arrived, and most 
excellent they were, after once you 
had mastered the method of ex- 
tracting the delicate flesh from its 
protecting shell. At the board, as 
in the field, the Apotheker was 
foremost, building up upon his 
plate a Cyclopean cairn of shells, a 
fitting memorial of his labours and 
exploits in the krebsjagd. 

In this occupation we left him, 
my host and I, and went on to 
our second course at home. This 
turned out to be one of the above- 
mentioned hirsch-ragouts, so that, 
had only hithner followed, I might 
have concluded this paper with a 
feast supplied by the three sorts 
of sports I have endeavoured to 
describe. As, however, no hiihner 
appeared, I must, in deference to 
facts, forego so apposite an ending, 
and in conclusion merely express a 
hope that I have to some extent 
brought the reader face to face 
with “Sport in a German Forest- 
Country.” It may be that he 
will think I have shown him very 
little of what we call “sport ;” but 
on the other hand he will, I hope, 
find a certain amount of novelty 
and picturesqueness, not unaccom- 
panied by a touch of the comic, 
This it is that has encouraged me 
to hope that these outlines will not 
be without interest to those breth- 
ren of the craft in England who 
follow the chase with other feelings 
than mere bloodthirstiness, and 
other interests besides the weight 
of dead matter that they bring 
home. 
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REMINISCENCE OF A MARCH. 


SEVERAL years ago it fell to my 
lot to be on the march with a sub- 
altern of my regiment in Ireland. 
I was taking a detachment into a 
remote part of the country, where I 
believe some disturbances were ap- 
prehended, and we had been started 
off at pretty short notice. I have 
even now a lively recollection of 
a long railway journey, the dingy 
stations we passed, the tedious 
stoppages, occasional plashes of rain 
against the carriage-windows, and 
our final exit from the train in a 
dark draughty shed with a sloppy 
platform. From here we had a 


good long march to our halting- 
place, through a sad coloured waste, 
past hillsides of black bog, hardly 
a fence worth calling one to be 


seen, now and then a tumble-down 
hovel by the roadside, and off and 
on the rain pelting down in the 
sort of searching cold showers one 
gets in bleak parts of Ireland in 
the autumn-time. The town where 
we were to stay the night was no 
exception to the general dinginess. 
After setting the men down into 
their billets, we “ prospected” the 
principal inn in the place,. got a 
couple of very middling bedrooms, 
and made up our minds to make 
the best of the situation. We had 
divested ourselves of our wet uni- 
form, entered our little sitting-room 
with its welcome peat-piled fire, 
examined some hideous sacred 
prints hung round the walls— 
amongst them I remember one of 
St. Veronica displaying a large 
handkerchief with the Saviour’s 
face upon it—and were busy plan- 
ning what to associate with whisky 
and the jacketed potato, when a 
note was brought in and handed 
to me, with a message that some 
one was waiting for an answer. It 


was addressed to “The officer 
commanding detachment, — Regi- 
ment;” but one saw at a glance it 
was not an official communication, 
the envelope being a dainty white 
one, and the handwriting almost 
unmistakably that of a lady. It 
turned out to be a very courteous 
invitation from a Mr. and Mrs, 
M of Innishderry Hall (we 
will call it), who, having heard 
that some troops were passing 
through Moynetown to-day, hoped 
for the pleasure of the officers’ 
company at dinner that evening. 
This was really a timely as well as 
a hospitable offer, so A , my 
subaltern, and I, at once agreed to 
accept it. 

Fortunately, when evening came 
round, and the rickety-looking car 
that was to jolt us to our enter- 
tainers clattered up to the inn-door, 
the weather had cleared a little. 
Well do I remember the drive: 
the cold keen air; a pale half- 
moon lighting up the sombre land- 
scape; dark islands of bog alter- 
nating with pools of shimmering 
water; hill-slopes near but mys- 
terious. As far as I can remember, 
we entered the grounds of Innish- 
derry Hall about a mile and a half 
from the town. Already the coun- 
try had begun to wear a prettier 
aspect ; patches of wood appeared; 
and after passing the lodge-gate, we 
began to descend a valley—broken, 
rocky ground, with clumps of spruce 
and larch on either side—till, sud- 
denly emerging from this, the drive 
swept round a corner, and we were in 
view of the sea. A few minutes more, 
and we were looking down over a 
charming little bay shut in by cliffs, 
with a boat high and dry up the 
beach; and from this point till we 
sighted the lights of the house, 
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copse, park, and heather inter- 
mingled one with the other to our 
left, while on the right great white 
lines of surf quivered and broke in 
the moonlight. 

It was a beautiful scene as it 
presented itself to us in the obscur- 
ity of the night-time. Possibly by 
day some of its enchantment might 
have been missing, but we did not 
see it in daylight. Such as it 
was, it probably impressed me and 
stamped itself in my memory, more 
on account of the subsequent inci- 
dents which ensued than anything 
else. 

The house, as we drew up to it, 
seemed a large and handsome one. 
It had a great many windows, a 
steep-pitched roof, and was partly 
ivy-clad. Two long ranges of out- 
buildings were attached to it, one 
at either end, and from that nearest 
us as we approached, ran out an 
old wall matted with ivy -stems, 
and forming an enclosure screened 


by a row of thorn-trees, behind — 


which one could just make out the 
ruined gable-end of a small build- 
ing. Our driver, who had been 
most uncommunicative all the way 
out as to our host and _ hostess, 
condescended to tell us this was 
a very ancient chapel, which some 
ancestor of the family had pulled 
down and dismantled, “bad luck 
to him !” 

The fine entrance-hall—I can re- 
call it now—warmed by an ample 
stove and well lighted up, with a 
few dressed skins lying about, and 
a huge ebon cabinet over against 
the door, made a cheery contrast 
to the outside car and surround- 
ings we had just left. Round the 
walls were grouped a splendid pair 
of stag’s horns, a fox’s head and 
brush, a stuffed seal, and other 
trophies of a sporting life; and a 
black buffalo’s massive frontlet, sur- 
mounting a sheaf of assegais, sug- 
gested at once what we afterwards 
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learned to be the case, that our host 
had been in South Africa, “I 
wonder what sort of people they 
are, Major?” were A ’s words 
to me, sotio voce, as he gave his 
sleeves a final jerk and glanced 
down critically at his boots, while 
we followed the butler to the draw- 
ing-room. A moment more, and 
we were face to face with our new 
acquaintances. 

do not recollect anything very 
noteworthy about our host. He 
was a tall and rather handsome 
man, but of somewhat faded aspect 
—quiet and genial in his manner. 
“Tam an old soldier myself,” was 
his greeting to us, “and I never 
like any one in the service to pass 
our place on duty without our find- 
ing him out.” But our hostess! 
As I shook hands with her, she at 
once engrossed my attention. I 
am at a loss now, as I was then, to 
define the nature or cause of the 
peculiar interest she seemed at once 
to excite in me. Certainly she 
was a remarkably handsome wo- 
man, but my observation of her at 
the moment of introduction was 
quickly diverted by the strange 
demeanour of A I had turned 
round, and was in the act of pre- 
~—s him, when he suddenly 
started, stopped, and, without at- 
tempting a salutation or advance of 
any kind, stared at her. For the 
instant, the situation was embar- 
rassing. Was the man going to 
faint, or was he off his head, or 
what? There he stood, stock-still, 
facing Mrs. M , till in a severe 
tone I said, “ A——, this is our 
hostess. Mrs. M , allow me 
to introduce Mr. A——.” This 
appeared to rouse him a little, for 
he made a sort of backward move- 
ment which might do duty for a 
bow, though a very poor apology 
for it, and said, “I—I—lI beg your 
pardon,” retiring immediately into 
the background. If this was bash- 
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fulness, it was a curious form of it, 
I thought, and certainly new in my 
knowledge of A This little 
incident over, I had leisure to look 
round the room. There appeared 
to be about a dozen people in all. 
Mr. M introduced me to a rela- 
tion of his, a baronet whose name I 
forget ; to a parson, who assured me 
in Hibernian accents that troops 
had been down here “repeatudly ;” 
and to a niece, whom I was to take 
into dinner. I caught a momentary 
glimpse of A , and saw to my 
surprise that he was furtively but 
intently watching the lady of the 
house from an obscure corner, I 
was quietly slipping up to him to 
ask what it a!l meant, when dinner 
was announced, 

At the dinner-table I found my- 
self on the left of our hostess, the 
baronet opposite me. A was 
placed some distance down on the 
other side, so that I could keep an 
eye on him, which I soon began to 
think I must do: I had now an 
opportunity of noting more particu- 
larly Mrs. M ’s personal appear- 
ance. Her age I should judge to 
have been somewhere about eight- 
and-twenty or thirty, considerably 
under her husband’s. Her figure 
was faultless; neck and arms of 
that nameless tint one has so often 
seen imperfectly described in novels 
as “ creamy-white ;” a corona of hair 
of that deep auburn-red which so 
sets off a fair woman; and a face of 
singular beauty, of which you forgot 
everything but the eyes the moment 
you looked into them. Such eyes 
they were! Their particular size, 
shape, this or that colour, would 
never occur to one; it was their 
strange, almost weird, effect when 
turned on you, that one felt. It 
was as though they divined what 
you were thinking” of, and could 
answer your thoughts. Yet it was 
not a satisfactory or a restful face. 
I can recall certain half-disagreeable 


sensations I experienced as her eyes 
occasionally rested on mine while 
we talked, and once or twice a 
flash as of ‘something almost maley- 
olent seemed to pass out of them, 

One incident I recollect. We 
were discussing pictures, and Mrs, 
M , pointing to some fine family 
portraits hung round the dining- 
room, said, “ My husband and I are 
distant cousins, Major P. , 80 
that you see we are mutually repre- 
sented here; and yonder is a lady 
of bygone days, supposed to have 
been very wicked, and to be like 
me.” I looked up, and sure enough 
there gazed down on me from the 
canvas a woman’s face strikingly 
like the speaker’s—so like, that ex- 
cept for the quaint costume, the 
portrait might have been taken for 
her own. It was a finer specimen 
than usual of the formal yet fasci- 
nating style in which our great- 
great-grandmothers have been de- 
picted for us—a stately attitude, 
regular but immobile features, and 
exuberant charms sumptuously if 
somewhat scantily draped. The 
lady’s figure, as it chanced, was 
turned towards our end of the 
table ; she held a fan in her hand; 
the lips had a disdainful, almost 
derisive, smile; and the eyes, which 
in such pictures usually appear to 
be contemplating the spectator, and 
to follow him about, seemed directed 
full on our hostess. “There is cer- 
tainly a likeness,” I said, “ but the 
lady on the wall is entitled, I feel 
sure, to an entire monopoly of the 
wickedness.” Mrs. M laughed, 
and winged a glance at me, and the 
smile and the eyes were those of 
the portrait. 

Another circumstance I remem- 
ber discovering in looking round 
the table, which, had I been super- 
stitious, might not have added to 
my comfort. We were sitting thir- 
teen. Mrs. M , L rather think, 
must have noticed me counting the 
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numbers, for she made some remark, 
as if in reply to my thought—“ So 
sorry we were disappointed of one 
of our party at the last moment.” 
Meanwhile A was again at- 
tracting my attention by his extra- 
ordinary behaviour. His partner, 
a pretty-looking lively girl, was 
evidently doing her best to make 
herself agreeable, and he was an- 
swering her in an intermittent 
fashion; but I could see he was 
eating very little, and crumbling 
his bread in a nervous, preoc- 
cupied manner, ‘while every now 
and then his eyes wandered to Mrs. 
M , with a curious fixed stare 
that was positively ill-mannered 
and altogether unaccountable. In- 
stinctively I turned to the same 
quarter to see what could be the 
object of this persistent scrutiny, 
but in vain. There, indeed, was a 


beautiful woman, dressed to perfec- 
tion, and with those wonderful eyes ; 


but what right had he to gape at 
her like that? 
if she or any other of the guests 
would observe A ’s rudeness. 
I tried to catch his eye, but without 
success. In a little while I lapsed 
into comparative silence, and set 
myself to watch A ’s movements 
more narrowly, as well as I could, 
across the table. After a time it 
seemed to me that the direction 
of A ’s gaze must be at Mrs. 
M ’s head, or a little above it; 
but there was nothing I could see 
to account for this. To be sure, 
she wore, fastened into the thick 
top coil of her hair, a jewelled 
ornament of some kind that seemed 
to sparkle at times with intense 
brilliancy; but still, why this re- 
peated and offensive contemplation 
at her own table of a married 
woman, on whom, so far as I knew, 
neither A nor I had ever set 
eyes before? Could these two have 
been known to each other in some 
bygone love-affair, or was the man 
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gone out of his wits, or had he 
taken too much drink ? 

How this memorable dinner 
struggled on to a conclusion, I 
hardly remember. The more fidg- 
ety I got, the more irresistibly 
was I drawn to watch A His 
face wore a pale, scared aspect quite 
foreign to him, for he was ordinar- 
ily a cheery, common-sense fellow, 
not easily disturbed. At length 
it seemed that our hostess became 
aware of the intent observation she 
was being subjected to; and before 
the ladies rose from the dinner- 
table, her handsome features had 
grown very white, there was a 
visible trembling movement in her 
hands, and her eyes took an uneasy 
expression not previously there. 

As soon as we men were left 
alone, and almost before we could 
reseat ourselves, A turned to 
our host, and in an odd muffled 
voice announced that he felt un- 
well, and begged permission to take 
his departure. Mr. M glanced 
at me with a puzzled air — “ He 
was so very sorry. Could he do any- 
thing? And, of course, the carriage 
was entirely at Mr. A ’s ser- 
vice.” By this time it was evident 
something was really amiss with 
A ; so I made some sort of ex- 
cuse that I feared he had had a 
hard day’s march and got soaked, 
sent our sincere apologies to Mrs. 
M , and rejecting the kind offer 
of the carriage, we found ourselves 
out again in the moonlight. The 
moon was well up; and as we passed 
the old ruinous chapel, you could 
see, through a little pointed window 
in the gable, the wall beyond half 
lit up, and dappled over with long 
shadows from the thorn-trees along- 
side. We walked for a little while 
in silence, I deliberating what to- 
say, whether to be stern or sym- 
pathetic, but decidedly inclining to 
the former. Indeed, whether he 
were well or ill, the extraordinary 
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gestures and demeanour of A 
that evening were unbecoming in 
the extreme, and taking place as 
they did in the presence of his 
senior officer, could not be passed 
over. “Mr, A ,’ at length I 
began, in an official tone, “I must 
ask what is the meaning ” He 
had been hurrying on with his face 
averted from me; but now, as I 
spoke, he suddenly stopped, turned 
round, and grasping my arm, broke 
in with—So help me God, Major, 
the devil stood behind her!” “The 
devil stood behind her!” I said, in 
utter amazement; “what on earth 
do you mean?” “I mean what I 
say; the devil was standing behind 
her all the time.” His voice fell 
almost to a whisper, and he looked 
back towards the house, which was 
still in sight. I could have no 
doubt who he meant by her ; but I 
was so taken aback, that what to go 
on saying to the man, I knew not. 
It was obvious he was under some 
strange mental delusion. We walked 
on. Presently he spoke again, 
as if to himself,—“ Behind her by 
the mantelpiece,’—* behind her 
chair,”—“ that fearful thing’s face,” 
—“ those fiendish eyes, my God !” 

As I said before, I am not super- 
stitious, but it was neither quite 
comfortable nor canny hearing these 
queer exclamations under the pecu- 
liar circumstances: in a moonlight 
walk; dark, umbrageous thickets 
on one side of us; on the other, 
black, cavernous cliffs, and the 
melancholy murmuring sea. 

As far as my memory serves, we 
were still a little way from the 
lodge - gate, when A stopped 
again an instant, and said, “ Listen ! 
what’s that?” I could hear noth- 
ing; but in a few seconds came 
the distant clatter of a galloping 
horse along the drive. “Some- 
thing has happened to her,” whis- 
pered A , laying a chill hand 
on mine. “ Anything the matter?” 


I shouted to the groom who passed 
us on the horse. The man called out 
something which we were unable 
to catch, and galloped on. We 
could see him pull up at the gate, 
and a woman come out to open it; 
but by the time we reached her, 
horse and rider were out of sight, 
She was standing staring down the 
road after them, and I asked her if 
anything was wrong. “Jesu save 
us, sur!” she exclaimed, crossing 
herself, “the man says meelady is 
dead —she has taken her life!” 
“Dead! taken her life!” was my 
ejaculation. “Why, we've only 
just left the house.” Here was 
indeed a climax to my bewilder- 
ment! But what an announce- 
ment! I was utterly unable to 
realise it—it seemed too monstrous. 
My first impulse was to run back 
at once to the Hall and see if we 
could be of any use; but on second 
thoughts, it seemed better not. 
Then, as we hurried out of the 
park through the tall massive gate- 
way, I heard my companion mutter, 
evidently still possessed with his 
hallucination, “Did she see It 
too ?” 

About half-way to Moynetown 
we met our car coming out to fetch 
us, and mounted it. “I seen 
M ’s man ridin’ by jist now 
like smoke,” was the remark of our 
whilom taciturn jarvie; “there’s 
somethin’ up, I belave. They tells 
quare tales of that house, an’ the 
ould chapel, an’ the lights seen about 
it o’ nights, an’ the sthrange noises 
paople hears thereabout. Och, 
thin, shure an’ there’s bad luck in 
that house, sur!” I was too stupe- 
fied to stop the fellow’s gabble till 
his words were out, and they have 
often recurred to my mind since. 
When we got back to our inn, the 
ill news was already in the air. I 
sent for the landlord, inquired for 
the principal medical man in the 
town, and despatched an urgent 
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message to him intimating what 
we had heard, and begging him to 
go out to the Hall immediately. 
Word was brought back that the 
doctor had already been sent for, 
and gone. This done, I felt I hardly 
dared ask further questions of any 
one just then. Yet the whole thing 
seemed like a horrid dream, hardly 
credible. We tyo sat up late into 
the night in the little inn-parlour, 
—I absorbed in the occurrence of 
this eventful evening, and in pain- 
ful anticipation of hearing more; 
A speaking not a word, !but 
glowering into the fire. 

Next morning we were to make 
an early start. Before the fall-in 
bugle sounded, the little bustling 
landlady had communicated to us 
all sorts of rumours concerning the 
terrible event that had taken place 
the night before. Clearly the tragic 
story was all over the town by this 
time; but the only coherent upshot 
of the matter we could extract was, 
that the poor lady down at the 
Hall had gone up to her bedroom 
immediately after dinner, and then 
and there taken poison—that they 
found her stretched on the floor 
quite dead, the face turned to one 
side, as if averted from something, 
and with an awfully fearsome look 
upon it. 
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It may be imagined I was any- 
thing but sorry when I and my 
men mounted the steep hill over- 
looking Moynetown, on the road to 
our next billets, with our backs 
turned upon the scene of this 
ghastly and mysterious business. 

I never heard of the M 
family again, nor did I ever revisit 
Moynetown. I believe there was 
an inquest, and a verdict of tem- 
porary insanity. A few months 
afterwards I chanced to see some- 
thing in a local newspaper about 
Innishderry Hall being to let; and 
“that dreadful affair down in 
County ”? was talked of for 
a while in Dublin in a certain 
circle of society. As for A ) 
he too passed out of my observa- 
tion very soon after, as he applied 
for leave, and got an exchange. 
He never told me more than what 
I have told the reader, and never 
again spoke to me on the subject. 

I suppose some would maintain 
that A was gifted with what 
in Scotland is called “second- 
sight.” Be that as it may, the 
mystery of how or why “the devil 
stood behind” that singularly beau- 
tiful and fascinating woman—an 
acquaintance of an evening only— 
will, I suspect, never be cleared 


up. 
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Norutne shows more forcibly the 
power of associations than the at- 
traction of Iceland for romantic 
travellers. The very name is sug- 
gestive of inhospitable landscapes ; 
of long winters and short fitful 
summers; of sterility that is sel- 
dom relieved save by the sublimity 
of savage desolation. It may be 
dear to the geologist and the stu- 
dent of physical science as the land 
of frost and fire, where the forces of 
nature that were embodied in the 
myths of the Scandinavian myth- 
ology have played their wildest 
freaks and assumed the most fan- 
tastic forms. But with the ordinary 
tourist in quest of amusement and 
the picturesque, a little lava-bed 
or boiling-spring goes a long way. 
The more so when habitations lie 


widely apart, in monotonous wastes 
that may be sampled in an hour 
or two, and when interminable dis- 
tances must be crossed in the saddle 
on half-broken ponies and hard 


commons. Nor are the steamers 
which establish summer communi- 
cations with Denmark or Scotland 
inviting to the sybarite, though 
they may be more commodious 
than the half-decked galleys of the 
Vikings, who often carried their 
ladies with them on their cruises. 
But Iceland is the land of legends 
and traditions, which oftentimes 
take the shape of authentic history. 
The pictures of the life of eight 
hundred years ago stand out with 
matchless vividness and _ realism 
in the pages of the chronicles and 
the songs of the Scalds; and we 
find domestic details reproduced 
as minutely as in any diary of the 
farming operations of to-day. The 


very landmarks of the evident- 
ly trathful sagas, in spite of vol- 
canic convulsions, still remain; 


‘the lines of the barren scenery are 


silent witnesses to the wild tales of 
fire-raising and slanghter—of rapes 
and elopements, and hot pursuits, 
There are no flourishing planta- 
tions to change the contours; cul- 
tivation has scarcely extended its 
area beyond the natural meadows 
by the streams and the arable “ in- 
field;” only the Runes are gone 
that may once have been engrav- 
ed on the friable lava and crum- 
bling basalt. And so on lovers 
of the saga, like the lady who 
writes ‘By Fell and Fjord,’ Ice- 
land, notwithstanding its slight 
and sparse civilisation, will exer- 
cise still an irresistible fascination, 
offering, even on a first acquaint- 
ance, not a few of the familiar 
features of a friend. 

Miss Oswald is an_ enthusiast; 
and, as we need hardly say, her 
delightful book is all the better 
for that. Enthusiasm harmonises 
necessarily with romance, and it 
was romance that sent her on her 
first Northern pilgrimage, and in- 
duced her on two subsequent occa- 
sions to repeat the visit. She had 
been at considerable pains to study 
the language, that she might read 
the Icelandic lore in the original; 
and her linguistic attainments 
served her more practically in her 
easy intercourse with the friendly 
natives. She is an enthusiast; and 
when the Leith steamer, after a 
stormy voyage, sighted Iceland: far 
to the eastward of its destined 
haven, the delay was by no means 
a disappointment. For the pro- 
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montory that frowned in front of 
them was classic ground—no other 
than Ingolfshéfdi, or Ingolf’s Head, 
the first headland sighted by the 
earliest Norwegian settler, who, 
having been similarly tossed by 
waves and tempest, seems to have 
been driven on a precisely identical 
course. And as they coasted the 
rugged shore towards Reykjavik in 
clearing weather towards evening 
they looked up in brilliant sun- 
shine to the almost untrodden 
wastes of the Vatna Jékull; while 
beneath, on the low lands at the 
mouth of the Markarfljot river, 
were the scenes of the famous Saga 
of Burnt Njal, made familiar to 
English folk by Sir George Dasent. 
But if Miss Oswald had been 
merely of a studious turn of mind, 
only caring for poetry and the 
literature of the sagas, she might 
most likely have slackened in her 
adventurous quests. Exposure to 
drenching rain in a low-lying cloud- 


land,—fording rivers that rise and 


fall with the rains, and, flowing from 
the snow-fields and glaciers in the 
mountains, break over the saddle- 
bows of the undersized ponies,— 
would have come like a chilling 
douche on a sentimentalist’s rap- 
tures. But she keeps her sentiment- 
alism for the sunshine, or for the 
evening, when, in some snug farm- 
house or in the shelter of a church, 
she has “shifted,” and made herself 
tolerably comfortable. When hard 
work had to be faced, she gave 
herself over to the business of the 
moment. She followed wherever 
the guides would lead, or could 
pioneer, if needful, a way for her- 
self. Nay, on one occasion, when 
thrown upon her own resources, she 
even undertook the charge of the 
drove of spare ponies, herding the 
stragglers through the thickening 
darkness to their headquarters. In 
fact, she appears to have a most 
happily balanced nature; and, to 
VOL. CXXXII.—NO. DCCCII. 


use a familiar expression, we may 
say that she is good all round. It 
was well for her that she has a strong 
constitution, for sometimes she rode 
for a dozen of hours or more on a 
stretch and an early cup of coffee, 
without otherwise breaking her fast, 
except perhaps by nibbling a bis- 
cuit; though she assures us that 
the pure air is so invigorating, that 
exposure to all weathers and the 
protracted exercise may be bene- 
ficial to even a debilitated frame. 
And it was well for her, too, that 
she was a skilful fly-fisher, since she 
often had to rely on the produce 
of the sport for the — of a 
satisfactory supper or breakfast. 
Bat the result of her sundry quali- 
ficatiohs is an exceedingly delight- 
ful book, as fresh in its style as it 
is varied in its matter. Everything 
is made so exceedingly real to us— 
and that is the secret of a fascin- 
ating narrative of travel—that we 
feel as if we had formed one of the 
party, and were merely refreshing 
our pleasant recollections. The de- 
scriptions are as simple and easy 
as they are natural, and do the 
clever author infinite credit, con- 
sidering the tame sterility of great 
part of the country. We seem to 
know the people, their manners, 
and habitations, as if, like her, 
we had spent successive summers 
among them; for Miss *Oswald 
never goes into extremes, and 
neither blinks their failings nor 
idealises their virtues. We are 
taken in due course to the show- 
places; and there is always some- 
thing original in her manner of 
regarding them, if she cannot say 
much that is absolutely new. While 
even if we should be stumbling 
over boulders or floundering through 
bogs, with the middle distance 
shrouded in mists and the back- 
ground blotted out in darkness, we 
are generally kept moving in that 
halo of romance which has been 
R 
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cast over the breadth of the land 
by its sagas. 

Yet she keeps romance in its 
proper place; and at least as in- 
teresting in its way is her account 
of the present condition of the 
country and the vicissitudes of its 
much-enduring inhabitants. They 
had known freedom and the most 
popular forms of self-government 
when the middle classes and lower 
orders all over Europe were groan- 
ing under the tyranny of the feu- 
dal system. The snug homesteads 
on their barren shores, except for 
occasional neighbourly feuds, were 
safe from rapine, when their long- 
ships swelled the fleets of the 
Vikings who were ravaging the 
European coasts. But they were 
doomed to have their turn of retri- 
butive suffering in modern times, 
when the Danes had become their 
masters. The Danes found a thriv- 
ing agricultural population, with a 
flourishing foreign trade; and they 
seem to have done their best to 
destroy commerce and agriculture 
by a most oppressive system of 
monopolies and taxation. They 
sold concessions of the Icelandic 
trade to certain middlemen, for- 
bidding under heavy penalties bar- 
gains even among neighbours. We 
are told that fish which might 
have fetched forty dollars in open 
market, had to be handed over to 
the foreign concessionaries at less 
than a fifth of the money. No 
wonder that the fishings were ne- 
glected, that farms were deserted, 
and that the population declined. 
But when things had become almost 
intolerable they began to mend; 
and the widespread devastation 
caused by volcanic convulsions 
compelled the Danes to relax their 
grinding laws. Latterly restrictions 
have been gradually removed; and 
the popularity of the present king 
is a proof that his Icelandic sub- 
jects are prospering and contented. 


At the same time, apart from the 
difficulty of shaking off the eyil 
habits generated by centuries of 
dependence and hopeless discourage- 


ment, they will always have to” 


contend with the inclemency of their 
climate. Communications with the 
outer world are cut off through the 
weary months of the winter. The 
working hours in winter are short, 
which is, however, of the less con- 
sequence, that there is nuthing to 
be done out of doors. Above all, 
it is difficult to provide sufficient 
winter food for the sheep and 
ponies, which are the wealth of the 
farmers. There is grazing enough 
in the meadows and on the wastes 
through the summer; but formerly 
numbers of the ponies were slaugh- 
tered in the autumn, when nothing 
was saved but the hides. Now, hap- 
pily, thanks to the enterprise of some 
spirited Scotch and Danish dealers, 
the surplus stock is exported in the 
fine season, and fetches remunerative 
prices at Leith and Copenhagen. 
But if the winters, with their 
long nights, have material disad- 
vantages, they have not been alto- 
gether without their compensations, 
It is to those long hours that would 
otherwise have hung so _ heavily 
that Miss Oswald, no doubt, rightly 
ascribes the excellence of the early 
Icelandic literature. Iceland was 
settled by the well-to-do Northern 
warriors who came from a land of 
song and legend. The Norse settler 
was a solitary man, or at least he 
lived in his lonely homestead, with 
no society but that of his household 
and dependants. “ He had time to 
meditate on the deeds of the na- 
tional heroes and of his own ances- 
tors—time to turn some of his in- 
tense energy into the form of poems 
and histories, and to repeat them 
to others, who learned them by 
heart from his lips. His son, very 
likely, went to Norway; half a 
warrior, half a poet, he lived awhile 
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in the king’s Court, had his strong 
imagination yet further excited by 
change and wanderings, and re- 
turned to Iceland—which then, as 
now, had for her sons an irresistible 
attraction — able to tell a better 
story and chant a finer poem than 
before. And so the light was 
kindled, and spread from home- 
stead to homestead, and a class of 
men rose up, the poets or skalds, 
who could repeat the sagas, word 
for word, for hours together.” Nor 
had these poetic warriors to draw 
solely on their reminiscences or on 
the old Scandinavian sources for 
inspiration. On the contrary, as 
we have said, the most spirited of 
the sagas, which have been immor- 
talised by the intensity of their 
dramatic realism, were the repro- 
duction of personal experiences or 
the events of family history. The 
acts of the drama, with their bloody 
scenes, might have passed within 


arrow flight of the author’s win- 
dows; while the flames of the farm 
he had since rebuilt had thrown 
their ruddy glare on the waters of 
his own fjord. There was little dif- 
ficulty in reviving impressions which 
left their indelible mark on the 


memory. And we may remember 
that the warlike Icelandic settler 
had a double character. At home 
he was a peaceful cattle-owner and 
cultivator of the soil, fairly observ- 
ant of the national laws, and a 
kindly neighbour, except under 
provocation. Abroad he was one 
of those remorseless sea-rovers who 
were bracketed with famines and 
fire in the litanies of the suffering 
coast-Christians. Professional rob- 
ber as he was, many a wild deed 
might haunt him in the seclusion 
of his family circle and the gloom 
of the Northern winter. He was 
still probably half a heathen at 
heart, though he had been held 
over the baptismal font, and had 
vowed devotion to the White 
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Christ. And superstition, which 
is the child of crime and gloom, 
was nursed in those long black 
Northern winters, when the winds, 
as they howled dismally without, 
mingled with the sad moaning of 
the surf. So fancy peopled the 
shadows with spectres, who mixed 
themselves up disagreeably in mor- 
tal affairs, and often, like the vam- 
pires,. kept their human shapes. 
And so some of the best of the 
Icelandic sagas have a_ pretty 
touch of the horrible, which has 
never been rivalled by modern 
literary artists, simply because to 
these is lacking the magic of belief. 
The terrible story of the vampire 


‘Glam, vanquished in one of the 


most memorable exploits of Grettir 
the Strong—though the hero paid 
the penalty of victory in being 
ever after afraid in the dark—ought 
to be too well known to be worth 
quoting. But there is an episode 
in the Holmveryja, or Iceland De- 
fence Saga, condensed with much 
spirit by Miss Oswald, which is so 
dramatically characteristic, that we 
must notice it briefly. Those North- 
ern heroes, as is well known, had 
an embarrassing habit of vowing 
difficult and desperate vows when 
warmed in the banqueting - hall 
with ale and wassail. And so a 
certain Hord rose from his seat as 
he was carousing at the Yule feast, 
and setting his foot by the sacred 
pillar of the high seat, swore that 
before the following Yule he should 
have “ broken up the burial-mound 
of Soti the Viking.” Heated as 
the guests were, a chill of awe 
seems to have fallen on them; and 
the earl who was Hord’s enter- 
tainer remarked,—“ A mighty vow, 
and not easy to keep; for Soti was 
a great troll while living, and is 
one-half more so since his death.” 
But Hord’s followers stood man- 
fully by their leader, and they 
made their way at last to the 
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mound, though the difficulties of 
finding it appear to have been 
aggravated by enchantment. They 
dig for five days, when at length 
they arrive at the sepulchral cham- 
ber and force its massive doors. 
And Hord, uniting discretion to 
foolhardy courage, bids his people 
stand back till the evil odours 
had dispersed, though two of them 
who are reckless enough to disobey 
are asphyxiated. Then he is low- 
ered with lights by ropes into the 
darkness, to meet an earthquake 
which extinguishes the lights. No- 
thing daunted, he calls for more 
candles, when he sees Soti sitting 
in his war-ship, among his treasures, 
and “fearful to behold.” Hord 
begins gathering the gold, when 
the vampire-viking grapples him. 
Again Hord shouts for light; and 
whenever the gleam of the light 
fell upon the being of darkness, he 
loses power and slides downwards. 
And Hord emerges a conqueror 
with the gold and splendid arms, 
to find that some of his band, un- 
sustained by the excitement of the 
struggle, but hearing the sounds of 
it from above, had gone mad with 
horror. And indeed there is a palp- 
able and physical horror about those 
half-embodied spectres of heroes, that 
even now makes the reader shudder 
delightfully. Naturally, as many 
of the conditions of existence that 
may have begot such fancies are 
just as they used to be, supersti- 
tions still linger. Ghosts are com- 
mon: so lately as the end of the last 
century we have an exceedingly 
well-authenticated vampire -story ; 
and whether people rest peacefully 
after death or no, depends very 
much on the manner of their end, 
and consequently on circumstances 
beyond their control. In certain 
churches on certain festivals, a 
midnight Mass is celebrated among 
the corpses in the churchyards, 
when they have to listen to a dis- 


course by a defunct clergyman, 
The trolls and elves would seem 
to have disappeared; but corpse- 
lights, portending a violent death, 
still flicker over the scene of the 
coming calamity. 

Sagas and superstitions—which, 
however, after all, as we have said, 
give its chief charm to the book— 
have led us far astray over the 
fells; and we must return to Reyk- 
javik, where Miss Oswald is pre- 
paring for her start, that we may 
learn something of the manner of 
travel. As yet there have been 
hardly enough of tourists in Ice- 
land to create a demand for pro- 
fessional guides. The best guides 
seem to be found among young 
probationers for the ministry, who 
are glad to turn an honest penny. 
They have the advantage of being 
well educated, intelligent, and com- 
panionable; they ought to know 
English enough to act as inter- 
preters; they have probably per- 
sonal friends along the routes by 
which the tourists are to travel; 
nor are they above turning their 
hands to anything in the way. of 
driving the ponies and loading 
them. Sometimes when they ac- 
company travellers so adventurous. 
as Miss Oswald and her friends, 


they may be as ignorant as their 
charges of the country they are 


traversing, which may be specially 
awkward when rivers are to be 
crossed. But in Iceland, in the: 
absence of roads and bridges, men 


and beasts have developed their: 


natural instincts; the most treach- 
erous bogs are generally passed in 
safety; and, unless with half- 
drunken men in flooded streams, 
accidents would appear to be rare. 


But even before the guides in im- 


portance are the ponies, without 
which all locomotion would be 
impossible. They are to be seen 
all over the country where a sub- 
sistence is to be picked up; they 
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even run loose in unkempt groups 
in the very streets of the capital. 
One of Miss Oswald’s first expedi- 
tions from Reykjavik was to in- 
spect a herd of them gathered for 
exportation by the steamer which 
had landed her :— 


‘‘A splendidsunsetlighted the Faxa- 
fjord and surrounding hills, and the 
brown stony waste over which we can- 
tered, chasing and driving the ponies, 
who, with their tumbling hog-manes 
and wild heads, neighing, kicking and 
scouring here and there, were wonder- 
fully picturesque. Then by our watch- 
es rather than the sky, we realized for 
the first time in the north that it was 
past midnight, broad ‘daylight’ but 
hushed and still; the little islets in the 
neighbouring sea were covered with 
ducks, asleep on their nests; nothing 
stirred though all was bright. The 
red clouds of the sunset still lingered 
in the north-west, and close by was 
the clear pale-yellow light of dawn, 
marking the place where the sun 
would soon rise again over the moun- 
tains. And when he rose, although 
there had been no intervening dark- 
ness, in some subtle way the freshness 
of a new day succeeded to the weari- 
ness of the night.” 


These ponies, though “rum uns 
to look at, are good uns to go,” 
and wonderful weight-carriers. 
Their best pace is a swift, gliding 
amble; but even those that trot 
“are generally smoother than ours, 
and keep their easy speed up over 
wonderfully rough ground.” Of 
course you give them their heads 
and leave them to pick out their 
own footing, so that anything like 
what we call “riding” may be dis- 
pensed with. As a rule, the Ice- 
land pony has to shift for his liv- 
ing, and is kept in winter on very 
short commons indeed. But these 
are exceptional animals, carefully 
tended by their owners, which 
show their admirable points, com- 
bining substance with blood, and 
which command such high prices 
as from £18 to £25. They appear 
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sometimes to attain a wonderful 
age; and Miss Oswald enjoyed a 
ride on the favourite of a wealthy 
farmer, which had seen five-and- 
twenty summers, though the rider 
would never have suspected that. 
It says much for their hardihood 
and sagacity that they last at all, 
considering their exposure and the 
numerous risks they run. Take, 


for example, the account of one of 
the rivers that must be forded— 
the famous Markarfijot, which runs 
a short and turbulent course down 
to the Fjord of the Burnt Nijal 
Saga :— 


‘* Volcanoes and glacier-floods have 
caused it to make a track about three 
miles across, down which it runs in 
many changing channels. It is very 
capricious; sometimes it may be 
waded, and sometimes it is a serious 
and even impassable barrier between 
the south and the east country. .. . 
Besides the ordinary causes of spates, 
these glacier-rivers have another pe- 


. culiar to themselves called the Jékull 


hlaup, or giacier-leap. . . . When it 
accumulates beyond a certain point it 
overflows, or, it may be, rushes 
through a glacier-arch deep in the bed 
of the river, causing a furious short 
inundation. In a short broad glacier- 
stream of two to six miles long, the 
traveller may be surprised by this 
glacier-leap in mid-stream, convert- 
ing in a moment a fordable river into 
a furious cataract, hurling down ice- 
fragments and boulders.” 


And when Miss Oswald had to 
pass the Markarfljot, though the 
neighbouring farmer pronounced 
it safe, “it seemed as if we had 
miles to ride before reaching the 
other side of that network of white, 
wavy currents.” And ,the passage 
of the seven branches occupied 
three-quarters of an hour; while 
the farmer told stories and quoted 
poetry in mid-stream, and Miss 
Oswald “glanced anxiously at the 
men shouting to the swimming, 
struggling herd of ponies in front, 
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and the whirling white water that 
eddied round the neck of my little 
steed.” As for the appearance of 
a party of mounted tourists with 
their cavalcade, we may extract a 
passage which says something at 
the same time of the characteristics 
of Icelandic scenery :— 


‘*The glory of Iceland is its colour- 
ing. With considerable experience of 
the finest scenery in Europe, I could 
not but feel that even Switzerland, 
unless perhaps above the constant 
snow-line, is not so clear and glitter- 
ing; Italy, with a stronger light, bas 
not its peculiar purity ; and Scotland, 
after it, seems toned down with a 
damp sponge. The forms of Icelandic 
scenery are, however, more curious 
than beautiful, though they had for 
me a weird fascination. There is of- 
ten great width of contour; the hills 
are in long hummock masses, with 
ee s a volcanic cone suddenly 

reaking the outline; there is a sort 
of disconnected uncombined effect 
about the landscape, easy to perceive 
but difficult to describe. Trees would 
not suit it; and its wistful melancholy 
grandeur is partly, no doubt, owing 
to the absence everywhere of enclos- 
ures, square fields, roads—all lines, 
indeed, save thosecurves which nature 
never draws amiss. The road, when 
there is one, is generally a mere pro- 
duct of the hoofs of a hundred genera- 
tions of ponies, sometimes worn into 
a deep ditch or hollow way, sometimes 
branching into a dozen little tracks, 
just large enough for their small feet ; 
and it needs some practice to choose 
the best line. It is merry riding in 
the pure light air: the loose ponies 
rattle on before; constantly one or 
another strays off after some fancy of 
its own, and has to be chased back by 
thedrivers, who,dashingupand down, 
cracking their whips and shouting, 
adjuring the ponies by name to keep 
the path or beware of the dogs, make 
the cavalcade lively; and the way 
must be bad indeed to reduce it to 
a walking pace, which always causes 
the loose ponies to stray more. We 
usually rode at a steady trot, but with 
many little halts, now to adjust a box, 
now to mend a rope, or perhaps to 
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bait our little steeds on some choice 
bit of grass.” 


As for night-quarters, in order 
to be independent, a tent is indis- 
pensable as part of the travelling 
equipments; and the necessity of 
carrying it, with the night wrap- 
pings and cooking utensils—to say 
nothing of certain munitions de 
bouche, in the matter of which 
Miss Oswald was meritoriously 
frugal—explains the necessity for 
reserves of baggage-ponies. The 
tent is indispensable, because it 
must often be impossible to time 
the halt so as to pass the night 
under a roof of any kind. But 
when it rained and blew, no un- 
frequent occurrence, “ biggit walls” 
were decidedly preferable to the 
flimsy folds of the waterproof can- 
vas. The Icelanders are essentially 
hospitable, though indeed, in former 
days, they were seldom troubled by 
strangers. And it was often em- 
barrassing to escape their well- 
meant attentions, when the stuffy 
chamber that was prepared for the 
guests, with its hermetically sealed 
windows and overpowering odours, 
appeared singularly _uninviting. 
Here was what Miss Oswald re- 
luctantly turned away from, in a 
homestead that was otherwise ex- 
cessively comfortable, when the 
people were specially friendly and 
the supper unusually varied :— 


‘*T¢ was dusk when we insisted on 
seeing our room, now ready, and 
stumbled along the dark passage into 
a dismal den with a tiny shut win- 
dow. Two troughs, black with 4 
grimy old age, contained white duvets 
brimming over their dusky edges. If 
the eyes were amazed, the nose was 
horrified ; and the prospect of a la 
small population being left behind, 
although many of the nine children 
had been just turned out, was certain. 
Meanwhile, in trotted, with an air of 
being in his own room, a large sheep.” 


There was nothing for it but to 
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remount after supper and ride on- 
ward in the starlight in search of 
better quarters, at the risk of hurt- 
ing their kind entertainer’s feelings. 
But it must be remembered that 
wood is scarce and ‘precious, so 
that, even adding an “eke” to a 
dwelling that serves its inmates, is 
a very serious consideration. Some 
of the parsonages, on the other 
hand, like that at Reykholt, with 
its wainscoted rooms, are exceed- 
ingly comfortable residences; for 
the endowment often takes the 
shape of an ample glebe, when the 
priest is a wealthy farmer as well. 
But the most characteristic feature 
of Icelandic travel is the practice, 
when the party is large, of seeking 
shelter in the churches. Was the 
practice, we ought rather to have 
said; for it appears that since Miss 
Oswald last visited the island, the 
authorities have been compelled to 
issue an edict closing the church 
to the laity on week-days. The 


cause of the prohibition, we are- 


sorry to say, was the indecent mis- 
behaviour of certain English excur- 
sionists; and very inconvenient it 
is likely to prove to their more 
respectably conducted countrymen. 
At first, as Miss Oswald tells us, 
she was conscious of a strange feel- 
ing in riding up to the church-door 
in the darkness, and proceeding to 
“ off-saddle”—as they say in South 
Africa—in the kirkyard. But use 
is everything, and the feeling soon 
wore away; although there must 
always be an unpleasant contrast 
between a “mirk” kirkyard and 
the genial warmth of a well-lighted 
hotel. Still, on one occasion, and 
after repeated previous experiences, 
when Miss Oswald happened to be 
the sole night-tenant of a chapel, 
she found the solitude trying to 
her nerves; and we cannot won- 
der at it. She tells her story so 
well that we are tempted to quote 
from it. 
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‘* Now we had slept contentedly in 
churches before, but till last night 
we had been together, and our guides 
in the gallery, and it never struck me 
that it was an eerie thing to do till to- 
day, when the Scotchman had remark- 
ed that nothing would induce him to 
sleep alone in that chapel. And now, 
when the heavy key turned with a 
resounding clang, it felt lonely indeed. 
A round-headed white gravestone 
seemed, by the light of the candles 
within, to be peering in from the dark- 
ness through the little window, re- 
minding one how all the company of 
dead folk lay between one and the 
living. Moreover, as I walked up the 
aisle, heavy footsteps seemed always 
to follow me. It was only the wind; 
but never till that night did I know 
what pranks a gale of wind could 
play in the way of mysterious noises— 
howling, stamping, shrieking in the 
rafters, and shaking every creaking 
plank of the little wooden building. 
I arranged my cork mattress on our 
boxes, so as to get my head into the 
comparative shelter of the pulpit floor, 
and slowly shook out the plaids so as 
to postpone the bad moment of havin 
to extinguish the candle, which flare 
in the chilly draught. At last I lay 
down to try if my couch was firm, and 
flapped the end of my plaid accident- 
ally into the candle, which went out, 
and I had quite forgotten where I had 
put the matches. But with the dark- 
ness, and after a short sleep, came a 
new sensation,—-an indescribable sense 
of utter loneliness, combined with a 
suspicion of some presence beyond the 
resco | blast and creaking timbers. 
Of old, the vampires—the wicked 
corpses, with some hideous half-ani- 
mation,—were said here to ‘ walk the 
roofs,’ Was not the stamping over- 
head just such a noise? The cairn 
of Glaumr—a vampire of fearful fame 
—was not so many miles away over 
the desert waste to the north—he of 
whom the proverb goes, if any one 
looks scared or frightened, ‘he has 
seen Glaumr’s eyes.’ . . . And there 
are surely footsteps approaching. I 
can see nothing for the pulpit. J¢ is 
coming round, though, and soon Its 
eyes will meet mine. I make a move- 
ment, and there is a sudden startling 
clang. Curiously enough, that cul- 
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minating crash seemed to restore me 
to myself. I guessed with truth that 
I had knocked over the brass candle- 
stick — went comfortably to sleep; 
and I spent the following night alone 
in this church, with no sensations of 
nervousness.” 


Among the sights they saw in their 
pillgrimages through the scenes of 
the sagas, one of the most picturesque 
was that of the Laxdale Saga, of 
which Morris’s ‘ Lovers of Gudrun’ 
“is a versified expansion :”— 


‘*The evening was splendid, and 
most impressive was that lonely sea 
rolling in heavy breakers on the lonely 
shore. A dark purple mountain rose 
on one side, and it was shrouded above 
in acloud blazing with those celestial 
colours that one can only remember 
dimly and never describe.” 


Striking, too, in its way, but in a 
very different district, is the valley 
of Reykholt, sacred to the memory 
of Snorri Sturlason, the great his- 
torian, and in these days the resi- 
dence of a dean and Church digni- 
tary, though it is only accessible 
by “desperate bogs.” But once 
arrived there, the secluded valley 
lies like a pastoral oasis in the 
desert, with its waterfalls tumbling 
from the hills in showers of silvery 
spray. And there is one of those 
ancient works of practical utility 
which seem to have gone out of 
fashion in modern times, in the 
shape of a bath of massive stone- 
work, supposed to have been built 
six hundred years ago. The quiet 
Reykholt valley has its veritable 
history in place of a legend, as 
befits the place of residence of a 
matter-of-fact historian. For it 
was there that the immortal Stur- 
lason was murdered “ by the men of 
his own house—cut off in his strong 
maturity, before his day’s work was 
ended!” The deed was prompted 
and directed by his son-in-law, and 
it was fearfully avenged. The in- 
famous Earl Gisur saw his own 
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house burned to the ground, and his 
wife and sons were burned within 
it, while “he himself had a narrow 
escape. The old miscreant hid 
himself in a cask of whey, and 
though the burners prodded it with 
their lances, he managed to ward off 
serious wounds, and was not dis- 
covered, and lived not only to 
avenge his family, but to retire 
respectably to a monastery to end 
his days.” Such was life in Ice- 
land in the olden time; though 
generally, when a fair balance had 
been struck in the blood-feuds, the 
survivors were ready to shake hands 
and condone the past, free to open 
a new debtor and creditor account 
when any incident gave fresh pro- 
vocation. 

We need say little of the Gey- 
sirs and of the famous Thingvellir 
valleys, which, being within easy 
reach of the capital, are the fa- 
miliar lions of the country. The 
gorge of the irritable little Strokr 
rose as usual when his windpipe 
was tickled with armfuls of sods; 
and again and again he leaped to- 
wards the clouds, scattering showers 
of mud and pebbles about him, 
with the parboiled turf which had 
awakened his ire. But the grander 
Geysir sulked for long, although 
sullen rumblings like those of thun- 
der under the thin lava-crust 
showed that the subterraneous 
forces were active. At last, how- 
ever, there came the wished - for 
explosion, preceded, by way of 
warning, by a spurt and sound like 
a cannon-shot :—, 

‘* With a booming roar, not a mere 
central jet, but the whole of the water 
to the very edge of the crater, rose 
majestically in a great massive dome 
higher and higher, till it was lost in 
steam in the sky. The highest was 
said to be about a hundred feet; but 
what with the noise and the steaming, 
the wind swaying the column to lee- 
ward, and the torrents of hot water 
that were pouring down, one did not 
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know where next, I was thankful to 
be unscientific, and to confine myself 
to looking and running out of the 
way.” 

Then we have a charming de- 
scription of the memories of the 
verdant valley of Thingvellir, shut 
in between its parallel precipices of 
lava, where the names have changed 
as little as the localities, since wise 
statesmen and warlike heroes in- 
augurated the constitutional assem- 
blies there. 

A word on the fishing, and we 
must have done with our too brief 
notice of a book which in moderate 
compass is most variously and de- 
lightfully exhaustive. For the fish- 
ing, as we have remarked already, 
may be of importance to those who 
appreciate supper as well as sport. 
The fishing goes with the land, and 
leave must be obtained from the 
proprietor or tenant. Some streams 
in the immediate neighbourhood of 


Reykjavik are preserved; but for 
the most part it is very much the 
reverse, and the salmon are trapped 
in boxes or hounded into hand-nets 
in a most unsportsmanlike fashion. 
One ideal river Miss Oswald de- 
scribes, though she is selfish enough 
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to keep the name a secret, where 
the salmon are seen “lingering in 
shoals near the mouth,” and where 
“the scenery spoils one for other 
landscapes, as the sport for other 
fishing, and the recollection for other 
memories.” The salmon of Iceland 
are comparatively small; but the 
char and trout, both in loch and riv- 
er, run very heavy. They are bright 
in colour—rose-pink and deep yel- 
low; and the flavour of the sea- 
trout especially is delicious. Miss 
Oswald, who went almost every- 
where, taking things just as they 
came, must often, of course, have 
enjoyed the very best of the sport ; 
though she tells us that the atmo- 
spheric conditions, with the tem- 
perature of the water, are apt to 
baffle the expectations which have 
been raised by experiences else- 
where. And she concludes with a 
word of warning, which those who 
are voluptuously inclined will do 
well to lay to heart. “There are 
very few places where tolerable 
lodgings can be found near rivers, 
so that the sportsman should be 
prepared to rough it in a tent, and 
say farewell to luxuries even more 
emphatically than in Norway.” 
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THE WHIGS’ LAST CHANCE. 


Arter half a century of nearly 
unbroken political power, a great 
party suddenly finds itself menaced 
with extinction. The thunderbolt 
out of a clear sky, or the ship foun- 
dering in a calm sea, are hackneyed 
but appropriate similes which may 
be applied to the dangers which at 
this moment threaten the life of the 
Whig party. From 1832 to 1859 
Radicalism scarcely existed as a 
factor in political life. The Willis 
Rooms Compact, which overthrew 
the late Lord Derby’s Administra- 
tion, officially recognised the for- 
mation of a Left Wing in the Lib- 
eral camp ; but the demands of this 
section at that time were held to 
be satisfied by the concession of a 
minor Cabinet office to a thence- 
forward mute malcontent. 

Ten years sufficed to demonstrate 
the increasing power of Radicalism ; 
and Mr. Bright’s acceptance of Cabi- 
net office in 1868 showed the pro- 
gress of democratic ideas. But the 
significance of the fact was obscured 
to some extent by the circumstance 
that Mr. Bright proved a veritable 
King Log at the Board of Trade; 
and the Whig party, whilst retain- 
ing their full belief in his empire 
over the working classes, conceived 
that the acceptance of office con- 
tinued to be the panacea for the 
conversion of a Radical agitator 
into a Ministerial hack» Whig in- 
fluence predominated with ever-in- 
creasing strength in the Gladstone 
Ministry, and as it developed power, 
the hostility or indifference of the 
Radical party towards the Govern- 
ment increased. Then came the 
election of 1874, and the Liberal 
overthrow. No one will deny that 
the Administration had rendered 
itself unpopular by Lord Aberdare’s 
attack on the Licensed Victuallers 
—by its failure to settle the Irish 


University question—by its reck- 
less disregard of the first principles 
of political economy, as shown by 
the Land Act of 1870—and by its 
pusillanimity in suffering Russia 
to tear up the Black Sea Treaty, 
and the United States to present 
their Indirect Claims case at 
Geneva. 

But though these and other mat- 
ters had effectually alienated for the 
time the floating margin of moderate 
electors, the triumph of the Con- 
servative party would have been far 
less decisive had it not been for the 
internecine quarrels of Whigs and 
Radicals. Setting aside Liberal and 
Home Rule contests in Ireland, a 
reference to the Parliamentary Poll- 
Book shows that in 1874, for 46 
seats in Parliament there was a 
plethora of Liberal candidates—no 
fewer than 81 gentlemen seeking 
to represent these boroughs in the 
Liberal or Radical interest. The 
immediate effect was to hand over 
some dozen seats to the Conserva- 
tives—but the real significance of 
the struggle was to show the width 
of the breach that was opening be- 
tween the two representative sec- 
tions of Liberalism. The Radical 
revolt was temporarily unsuccessful 
in the majority of instances, and 
the more moderate politician de- 
feated his Radical competitor, even 
though he often succumbed in his 
turn to a Conservative. But the 
demonstration was a significant one, 
and should have warned think- 
ing men of the changed relations 
that were becoming inevitable in 
the relative positions of Radical 
and Whig. The stars, however, in 
their courses, fought against the 
latter party. In the first place, Mr. 
Gladstone’s withdrawal from the 
leadership of the party, whilst re- 
taining his seat on the front Oppo- 
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sition bench, placed Lord Harting- 
ton in a position of the utmost 
difficulty. The Radicals, who at- 
tributed the rout of 1874 to the 
fact that the late Liberal Govern- 
ment had not been Radical enough, 
were not prepared to take a retro- 
grade step by changing an emo- 
tional and impressionable Whig- 
Radical chief for a phlegmatic 
Conservative - Liberal leader. Mr. 
Chamberlain, Sir C.. Dilke, and 
other rising men amongst the Radi- 
cals, paid little more than lip- 
service to their ostensible head— 
calculating (as the event proves 
with accuracy) that Mr. Gladstone’s 
self-effacement would only last till 
the golden apples of power should 
be once more placed within reach of 
his arm. Still, the fact remained, 
that a typical Whig was nominally 
at the head of the Opposition in 
both Houses of Parliament; and 
the Radicals seldom defied Whig 
authority openly, save where Lord 


Hartington’s patriotic scruples tend- 


ed to cause him to neglect an op- 
portunity for “getting up a cry” 
against Lord Beaconsfield’s Admin- 
istration. 

In the second place, the pro- 
nounced and avowed Radicals in 
the last Parliament only amounted 
to about 30 in number. Excluding 
the Home Rule party, we should 
be inclined roughly to tabulate the 
Liberal force in 1874 as follows: 
about 55 Whigs pur sang, or ex- 
officials. committed to a practically 
unwavering support of the party 
leader; 85 Liberals, with more 
affinity to Whiggism than to Radi- 
calism ; 75 the reverse; and about 
30 pronounced Radicals. In mak- 
ing this calculation, Mr. Gladstone’s 
name is included amongst the 
Whigs as an ex-official, as well as 
the names of one or two other gentle- 
men who nowadays bear little love 
to plain Whig principles. The com- 
position of the present Parliament 
is far different, as we shall show 
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hereafter; but the above figures 
may be of interest as showing the 
relative forces of Whiggism and 
Radicalism in the last Parliament ; 
and it is further to be borne in 
mind, that although a voting 
strength of 75 is allotted to the 
Advanced Liberals, that estimate 
represents merely the strength of 
those presumably inclined to move 
more rapidly than the Opposition 
leader in the late Parliament, and 
does not imply that any active 
demonstration by so large a section 
ever actually occurred. 

Lastly, the pasition of the Whig 
party appeared to be strengthened, 
incongruous as it may appear, by 
the seemingly impregnable ground 
on which the Government of Lord 
Beaconsfield stood. Supported by 
majorities in both Houses of Par- 
liament, far exceeding its nominal 
Conservative strength, and sustain- 
ed, up to the very moment of the 
dissolution of 1880, by such ap- 
parent marks of popular favour as 
the Liverpool and Southwark elec- 
tions, the late Administration was 
a formidable foe to grapple with. 
And the Whigs heid that they, 
as heretofore, were the only pos- 
sible adversaries to so strong and 
popular a party. Fearing, how- 
ever, that their own force was in- 
adequate, they lent too ready an 
ear to the Radical charmers, who 
proffered active and unscrupulous 
aid and momentary effacement of 
their distinctive political creed, for 
the sake of electing a strong Radi- 
cal personnel to Parliament. Even 
so typical a Whig as Lord Hart- 
ington stooped to coquetry with 
Home Rule to buy the Irish vote 
at Liverpool; and the Caven- 
dishes, Russells, and Gowers march- 
ed to battle side by side with the 
Chamberlains and Bradlaughs, and 
without despising the aid of the 
Parnellites. Retribution was swift 
and certain. The Tories, indeed, 
were ousted, and with their down- 
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fall Whig humiliation began. Lords 
Hartington and Granville were con- 
temptuously told that the days of 
Whig ascendancy were over, and 
that a Radical Premier was a ne- 
cessity. Nor was even the Mid- 
Lothian idol left unfettered. It 
was plainly intimated to him that 
he was not free to choose his 
Cabinet for himself. High office 
for Sir C. Dilke and Mr. Cham- 
berlain was a sine gud non; and 
a seat in the Cabinet for one or 
other of these gentlemen was ex- 
acted. The Radical strength cer- 
tainly warranted, this concession. 
In the present House of Commons, 
exclusive of members of the Ad- 
ministration, we may set down 
the pure Whig strength, roughly 
speaking, at about 40, the Whig- 
Liberal at 70, the more Advanced 
Liberals at 125, and the Radical 
forces at 55. As regards the per- 
sonnel of the Government, as ori- 
ginally formed, the fact that Mr. 
Gladstone has crossed the Rubicon, 
by tendering Cabinet office to Mr. 
Chamberlain as well as to Mr. 
Bright, and places on the steps of 
the throne to such advanced poli- 
ticians as Sir C. Dilke, Mr. Faw- 
cett, Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Courtney, 
Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. Mun- 
della, &c., should sufficiently in- 
dicate the character of the incom- 
ing Administration. Against the 
influence of these men the protests 
or cautions of a few superannuated 
Whig peers weigh little with the 
Prime Minister; nor, it must be 
owned, are the names of Lords 
Granville, Selborne, or Kimberley, 
potent spells to conjure with. The 
only strong man in the Lords was 
the Duke of Argyll—the purity of 
whose Radicalism was held to be 
undoubted—and in whom the exist- 
ence of a political conscience had 
not come to be suspected by the 
Radical party. 

With a light heart the Prime 
Minister of England applied him- 
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self to the task of destroying the 
traditions of his country, and of 
political economy. In the former 
operation, he certainly met with no 
opposition from the Whig party; 
and they witnessed unmoved the 
Premier on his knees to Austria— 
the “ scuttling” out of Candahar, 
and the breach of England’s plight- 
ed word—the Transvaal surrender 
—and the Dulcigno farce. 

There were some faint murmurs 
on behalf of the principles struck 
at in the Hares and Rabbits and 
Employers’ Liability Bills; but on 
the whole, the session of 1880 
passed away without seriously 
arousing Whig susceptibilities. 

But they were not long destined 
to remain in a fool’s paradise, 
The Government having scoffed at 
Lord Beaconsfield’s warning as to 
the critical condition of Ireland, 
and having suffered the Peace Pre- 
servation Act to lapse, found them- 
selves face to face with almost open 
rebellion in that country, and 
commenced their extraordinary re- 
medial measures. The reception 
given to the Compensation for Dis- 
turbance Bill recalls Lord Palmer- 
ston’s saying, that “ whenever he 
saw a man laughing in the street, 
he found he was laughing at Mr. 
Disraeli’s India No. 2 Bill.” The 
unfortunate bantling, adopted by 
Mr. Forster from a Home Rule mem- 
ber’s hands, was indeed promptly 
extinguished by the votes of the 
Liberal peers alone on its appear- 
ance in the House of Lords; buta 
winter’s lawlessness and outrage in 
Ireland demonstrated to the Radi- 
cal party the necessity of bribing 
agitators and incendiaries to be of 
better behaviour. The Whigs had 
sufficient influence—supported as 
they were by the Conservative party 
—to prevail on the Government 
to introduce a Peace Preservation 
Act; but the Radicals, in their 
turn, found no difficulty in putting 
such pressure on Mr. Forster as 
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to hinder his ‘making the Act a 
reality. 

Meantime the Land Act came like 
a thunderclap upon the Whigs. 
Political economy was relegated to 
Saturn by the Prime Minister, and 
the Duke of Argyll left the Cab- 
inet to observe its transit; whilst 
the defection of minor officials, 
such as Lords Lansdowne and Zet- 
land, bore testimony to the dislike 
with which the Whigs regarded 
the measure. Some murmurs were 
heard in the House of Commons; 
and on at least one point in Com- 
mittee, the Government were only 
saved by the Home Rule vote from 
a serious defeat. The caucuses 
thereupon were set to work, and 
some obscure Birmingham gentle- 
men took upon themselves to re- 
prove and threaten with condign 
punishment the representatives of 
moderate Liberalism, should they 
ever again venture to display an 
independent spirit. 

Unfortunately for themselves, 
the Whigs cried “ Peccavimus ;” 
and, it is not too much to say, 
destroyed thereby three-fourths of 
their prestige in the country. They 
showed they could be bullied; and 
ever since the Radicals have made 
full use of the knowledge. 

The Land Act passed, and crime 
steadily increased in Ireland. Still 
the Radicals held to their creed of 
buying tranquillity at the hands of 
rebels; and ultimately the Prime 
Minister of England went as a 
suppliant to the doors of Kilmain- 
ham jail to entreat the man whom 
he had imprisoned six months be- 
fore on the gravest charges of 
sedition, to come out unrepentant 
and become the saviour of Irish 
society. @r. Parnell—the luckier 
Arabi Pasha of Ireland—laid down 
his terms very plainly: uncondi- 
tional release for himself and his 
friends, a further slice of the land- 
lord’s property for the tenant, and 
the virtual abandonment of the 
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Coercion Act, on the one hand, 
and support of the Administration 
on the other. The terms were toa 
strong for the Minister specially 
charged with the government of 
Ireland; and Mr. Forster, against 
whom a Radical cabal had long 
been agitating, left the Ministry. 
The Government promised, indeed, 
a Prevention of Crimes Bill to take 
the place of the Coercion Act, and 
to proceed pari passu with the 
Arrears of Rent Bill; but it may 
fairly be doubted if any adequate, 
measure would have even been 
introduced —and certainly if it 
would have been carried unmuti- 
Jated through Committee—but for 
the assassinations of Lord F. Cav- 
endish and Mr. Burke in broad 
daylight, and within a few paces 
of Dublin Castle. This fact, how- 
ever, did secure a strong measure ; 
but the blind and incurable vanity 
of the Prime Minister led him per- 
sonally to seek to modify, in defer- 


‘ence to the Parnellites, some of its 


most important provisions. 

No amount of evidence seems 
sufficient to shake Mr. Gladstone’s 
belief that he can by argument, by 
fair words, or by legislative con- 
cessions, overcome the parliamen- 
tary hostility of men who are sent 
to, and supported at, Westminster, 
avowedly for two purposes: firstly, 
to wring from Government as much 
public or private money as Mr. 
Gladstone can be induced to ex- 
tract from the pockets of the 
British taxpayer or the Irish land- 
lord, for the purpose of subsidising 
or bribing the tenant-farmer agita- 
tors; and secondly, to propagate 
the doctrine aimed at by Mr. Par- 
nell and his followers—viz., separa- 
tion from English rule by bringing 
English parliamentary government 
into contempt. It is in the vain’ 
hope of satisfying such men that 
the Prime Minister sacrifices col- 
league after colleague, promise after 
promise, principle after principle. 
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The country at this moment 
looks on in amazement, whilst Mr. 
Gladstone appropriates the whole 
national fund of Ireland —the 
Irish Church surplus—to the de- 
mands of a single class of Irishmen. 
He will not even, by substituting 
a loan for a gift, secure the re- 
establishment and permanence of 
this national fund, which might 
be of such vital benefit in a future 
political rainy day. It is to go at 
once and for ever in one fell swoop, 
and with it is to go in all pro- 
bability some hundreds of thon- 
sands of pounds of the British tax- 
payers’ money. Will the English 
and Scotch, aye, and the loyal 
Irish elector, when next he goes to 
the polling-booth bear this in mind, 
that in voting for the Gladstonian 
candidate, he votes for a man who 
is presenting méllions of public 
money as a gratuity to a class of 
men, amongst whom (to put it in the 
very mildest possible terms) agra- 
rian murder and outrage lurk abso- 
lutely secure from detection and 
punishment ? 

The question then arises, Will 
the Whig party sanction this style 
of government? If they will do 
so, they are doomed. If they 
throw in their lot with the Radicals, 
it is clear they must share the fate 
that attends all moderate individ- 
uals who place themselves at the 
head of democratic movements. 
A more advanced demagogue arises, 
and the moderate man disappears 
for ever. 

Are the Whigs to amalgamate 
with the Conservative party? We 
sincerely hope not. The Whig 
has no affinity with us in Church 
principles and in many other ar- 
ticles of our political creed. And 
even if we wanted a fusion, it 


would be unreasonable to expect 
that one of the great hereditary par- 
ties in the State should go over, bag 
and baggage, to its enemy’s camp. 
But Whig influence need not 
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become extinct if the party has the 
courage of its opinions. t them 
steadily bear in mind these few 
salient points—firstly, that the’ 
Radicals hate them more than they 
do the Conservatives. Let a mod- 
ern Whig read the provincial Radi- 
cal press with attention, and stud 
the language applied to the Duke 
of Argyll—and still more to Mr. 
Forster — after their resignations, 
and to Mr. Goschen nowadays,—and 
he will see how slight is the esteem 
advanced politicians, have for his . 
views. 

In the second place, the Whig 
should remember that the present 
Prime Minister yields much to pres- 
sure, and little or nothing to reason. 
Compare his attitude towards the 
Conservative Opposition and the 
Parnellites. Ex-Ministers of the 
Crown may urge in temperate 
language points of the gravest im- 
portance, but their opposition is 
constitutionally conducted, and ter- 
minates with a parliamentary de- 
feat. The Healeys, the Sextons, 
and the Biggars will reiterate argu- 
ments (?), use and abuse the forms 
of the House, &c., until the Govern- 
ment, like the unjust steward, yield 
to much persistence. Or if -further 
specific proof be wanting, the re- 
cent Ministerial defeat on the Pre- 
vention of Crimes Bill supplies it. 
Mr. Gladstone stormed at the Whigs 
— threatened resignation — was 
nevertheless defeated, and ate his ° 
leek contentedly. 

Thirdly, the constituencies like 
political courage. If a party poses 
as the Whigs now do, as discon- 
tented with many Ministerial pro- 
posals, yet afraid to risk their 
seats by voting against them, then 
members of Parliament who habit- 
ually take that line cannot hope to 
retain the seats for which they 
sacrifice their convictions. The 
Radical voter wishes for a “ thor- 
ough” representative, and the 
moderate elector becomes weary 
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of being taunted with supporting 
a man who dares not give effect 
to his own opinions. How differ- 
ent is the position of a courageous 
M.P.! To take instances from both 
sides of the House. The occasional 
mutiny of such men as Sir W. 
Lawson, and extreme Radicals of his 
stamp, passes unchidden seriously 
by Ministers, the Ministerial press, 
or by their own constituencies, On* 
the other side, sheer courage has 
placed Lord R, Churchill in a po- 
sition of comparative importance. 
Frequently his views do not com- 
mend themselves to the judgment 
of any section of the House beyond 
a portion it may be of the so-called 
Fourth Party. Yet the courage of 
their convictions places men of such 
varying opinions in a distinctly 
favourable light before the country. 

Finally, the Whig party should 
remember that they are in some 
respects in an exceptionally favour- 
able situation for a bold effort to 
regain their pristine influence in the 
Liberal party. The country is dis- 
contented with the present Ad- 
ministration, whilst not yet perhaps 
thoroughly roused to the pitch of 
replacing the late Ministry. The 
great difficulty in the way of the 
formation of a third party in the 
State is always the want of ex- 
perienced officers. No Cabinet 
Minister, on leaving office, likes to 
formally enlist forthwith under a 
new flag. Personal apprehensions 
that he may or will be taunted with 
abandoning colleagues for the sake 
of office naturally restrain him. But 
the Whigs, though numerically 
weak, are strong in experienced. 
officials. In the House of Lords, 
the Duke of Argyll, Lord Derby, 
and Lord Sherbrooke, are of Cabi- 
net rank; and Mr. Goschen and 
Mr. Forster are trained to office in 
the Lower House. It is, of course, 


impossible at the moment of writ- 
ing this to predict what will be 
the fate of the Arrears Bill. 


Should 
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it be materially altered by the Lords, 
we may have a general election at 
once, and a Radical dictatorship 
(possibly) more firmly than ever 
established. 

But failing this, we may assume 
that Mr. Gladstone’s active political 
life will hardly survive the present 
Parliament. The rot has set in; 
for the third time within two years 
a Cabinet Minister leaves his col- 
leagues, and twelve months hence 
we believe an undoubted success 
would await the Conservatives at 
the polling-booths. If the Whigs 
throw in their lot with Mr. Glad- 
stone, what is their position 
Avowed grumblers, taking for their 
motto, letting “‘I dare not’ wait 
upon ‘I would,’” as their atti- 
tude towards the Government, 
they have aroused the suspicion 
and contempt of the Radicals, 
who plainly tell them their teeth 
must be drawn and ‘heir claws 
clipped. Such will be their situa- 


. tion vis-a-vis to those whom they 


will be supporting electorally. But 
what towards the country? They 
will present themselves as acquies- 
cent in the long and unbroken link 
of Ministerial muddles. Plain Whig 
principles under Lords Palmerston 
and Russell would scarcely have 
embraced the “scuttle” from Can- 
dahar or the surrender to victorious 
rebels in the Transvaal. The Com- 
pensation for Disturbance Bill and 
many of the chief provisions of the 
Land Act and the Arrears of Rent 
measure are simply abhorrent to the 
politico - economical principles a 
Whig sucks in with his mother’s 
milk. The paltering way in which 
the Government has dealt with 
Irish crime cannot commend itself 
to the descendants of the party who 
have habitually advocated and car- 
ried most stringent measures for 
repression of crime in Ireland; 
whilst the details of the Treaty of 
Kilmainham must bring a blush to 
the cheek of every honest man. 
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Yet it is for the authors of these 
measures that the Whigs are asked 
to sacrifice themselves at the polls. 

It may be that they will do so 
—and share the fate of the Peelites 
—some drifting into the Radical 
and others into the Conservative 
ranks. The bulk of the parliamen- 
tary Whigs will disappear. 

Such may be their fate, and 
Whiggism henceforth be but a 
historical name. But, opponents 
though we are, we would have it 
otherwise. Ere it be too late we 
would say to our Whig adversaries, 
“ Show that you have a creed and 
opinions of your own—rather than 
forfeit power, Mr. Gladstone’s whole 
action proves that he will listen 
to you; but, if otherwise, show that 
you prefer your principles to your 
places.” 

Now that Mr. Gladstone has had 
to come forward to ask a vote of 
credit to redeem the results of his 
previous subserviency and _ blun- 
dering, the men who strengthen 
his hands against the peace-at-any- 
price Radical party will not fail to 
do their duty to their country by 
pointing out in clear and unmis- 
takable language that it is the 
criminal anti - Tory, anti - Whig, 
anti-English policy of the Liberal 
Administration which has necessi- 
tated the present increased taxa- 
tion now impending over the heads 
of the British taxpayer. Won tali 
auxilio nec defensoribus istis, was 
our empire built up and maintained. 
The Whigs have helped in its erec- 
tion. Its basis is menaced, and to 
preserve its foundations the present 
staff of workmen may have to be 
dismissed. Their dismissal may 
involve a temporary triumph to 
gentlemen who are not sympathetic 
with Whiggism. Can the Whigs 
sacrifice temporarily a political pre- 
judice on the altar of their country ? 


Their future hangs on their reply; 
but with or without them the star 
of the Conservative cause waxes 
daily in the ascendant. 

It is possible that in publishin 
this article we shall be cenaadll 
to be simply endeavouring for the 
sake of party purposes to sow dis- 
cord between the sections of the 
Liberal party. We have no such 
purpose. Were England divided 
into two camps, Constitutional and 
Radical, the inevitable effacement 
of the Whigs would strengthen the 
former party. But we stand to- 
wards the Whigs in the position of 
a duellist who sees his adversary’s 
second prepared to stab his princi- 
pal in the back, He may warn him 
of his danger without mitigating 
his own honourable hostility. As 
Conservatives we utterly deprecate 
all Whig alliances; but we see the 
benefit to our country that results 
from the conduct of its affairs being 
alternately intrusted to statesmen 
who, however divergent their views 
may be on many points, are agreed 
on the elementary maxim that law, 
order, and the rights of property 
must continue to exist—and who 
will not prefer the gratification of 
a moony sentimentality to the direct. 
material interests of the nation. 

Hitherto the Conservative and 
Whig parties have alike upheld 
these simple doctrines. We are. 
still strong and still ready and able 
to maintain them. But they are 
gravely menaced by the present 
Executive. That Executive is still 
partly amenable to Whig control. 
We have the right and duty to 
ask if that control is to be exer- 
cised? Upon the response depends 
the question whether the great 
Whig party is or is not to write 
“ Finis” at the end of its long 


and in many respects illustrious. 


political career. 
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Tue longer a storm takes to 
gather, the more violent may we 
expect it to be when it comes; and 
as we watch the cloud, at first no 
bigger than a man’s hand, slowly 
extend and creep in sullen masses 
over the sky until the last speck of 
blue has disappeared, it requires no 
weather-prophet to yes what 
may be expected. The dumb ani- 
mals scent the approaching tumult 
of elements often more quickly than 
man does, and indicate by their 
restless movements the danger they 
fear, when he is still hoping it will 
blow over, and has not yet begun 
to take the necessary precautions. 
It was not so long after Arabi 
appeared upon the political horizon 
in Egypt, that the poorer classes of 
the foreign population began to 
exhibit such signs of uneasiness, 
and, while the “statesmen” in 
Downing Street showed by their 
answers to questions in Parliament 
that they were still unsu$picious of 
the impending peril, were whisper- 
ing their fears of a possible catas- 
trophe. When the riot broke out 
in Alexandria, they recognised that 
the danger was upon them, and fled 
with a precipitation which utterly 
confounded the British public, and 
the Government which represents 
its ignorance. To them it was an 
unreasoning panic, as unexpected 
as it was incomprehensible and un- 
necessary. Street rows, involving 
the deaths of several hundred indi- 
viduals, have taken place before 
this in towns, but without pro- 
ducing a general and instantaneous 
stampede. Certainly there has been 
no instance on record when two 
fleets, containing an armed force of 
some seven or eight thousand men, 
remained looking calmly on while a 
massacre was taking place under the 
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mouths of their cannon. But their 
very presence had chiefly contrib- 
uted to the previous alarm, and had 
hastened the catastrophe. One is 
reminded of the village of Elm in 
Switzerland, where the inhabitants 
live in hourly dread of the moun- 
tain toppling down upon them, and 
where cannon are exploded to pre- 
cipitate the rupture of the rocks by 
their concussion,—the inhabitants 
having been previously warned 
off the neighbourhood, In this 
case, the brilliant idea of Anglo- 
French diplomacy was to assure 
the unfortunate inhabitants that 
the moral concussion produced by 
the arrival of the fleets would 
prevent the upheaval which it 
was expressly calculated to create, 
and which resulted in such dire 
disaster. It is the righteous retri- 
bution which has overtaken the 
hypocritical cry of “sheer blood- 
guiltiness,” and made him the most 
blood-guilty man in England who 
is responsible for it, and for the 
torrents of blood of which it may 
be the insignificant precursor. 

There is no greater mistake than 
to suppose that the Egyptian ques- 
tion was an insoluble one from the 
beginning. Those who are the real 
authors of the mess cannot take 
refuge in the convenient phrase, 
“Oh, it is easy now to say what 
ought to have been done,” for 
there was no lack of urgent re- 
monstrance from the beginning as 
to what ought to have been the 
proper policy. Nor can they argue, 
that if the course then proposed 
had been followed, it would have 
been no better. It is certain that 
no conceivable policy could have 
made matters worse; for it is im- 
possible to imagine an imbroglio 
more hopelessly desperate or preg- 
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nant with greater disaster; and 
those who have shown such an 
utter incompetence as to bring it 
about, have proved themselves too 
ignorant on the whole question to 
be judges on such a subject. The 
presumption is, that as no other 
imaginable line of policy could 
have resulted more fatally, other 
and better alternatives existed. 
These have been so often suggested 
that we will not weary our readers 
by recapitulating them at length; 
it is at least a painful task to re- 
cur to what might have been done, 
and point out how the whole crisis 
might have been averted, by the 
simple pursuance of our traditional 
policy at Constantinople, in frank 
opposition to the French, and in cor- 
dial alliance with the Sultan, from 
the moment when .we found, two 
years ago, that the original inten- 
tion of the Anglo-French control, 
which was of a purely financial 
character, was being departed 
from, and that our allies were 
actually endeavouring to work 
themselves into every branch of 
the administration of Egypt, and 
to obtain that “preponderating 
influence” in its internal affairs, 
which M. de Freycinet honestly 
admitted it was his object to 
gain. It is to this miserable sub- 
serviency to an alliance, by which 
England has been victimised, ever 
since the Crimean war, that we may 
attribute all our present troubles in 
Egypt. In ’56 we owed to France 
the loss of Kars, the premature 
close of the war, and a peace that 
patched up, without finally settling, 
the Eastern question, while it in- 
jured the prestige of England in 
the East. In China we had to do 
the greater part of the fighting, for 
which France got the credit, and for 
her co-operation in which Mr. John 
Lemoinne and other French writers 
consider that we have come under 
an eternal debt of obligation to her, 


when she only proved an embarrags- 
ment to our military and naval 
operations. In Mexico she de- 
parted from the understanding in 
regard to the strength of the force 
to be employed, and the objects of 
the expedition, which she converted 
from one of reparation for just de- 
mands, to one of conquest. And 
now her action in Egypt has been 
characterised by a want of good 
faith quite in accordance with these 
experiences, and supplemented by 
a policy to which, in our weakness, 
we became a party, calculated to 
compromise the honour and dignity 
of both nations. We now know 
from the revelations contained in 
the Blue-book, that it was France 
who first suggested the brutum 
Julmen of the dual note—the de- 
mands of which she was, equally 
with ourselves, powerless to exact, 
except with the aid of Turkey, 
which she rejected. It was France 
who proposed the fatal expedient of 
a joint naval demonstration, the con- 
sequence of which was to deluge the 
streets of, Alexandria with blood; 
and it is France who, having com- 
mitted both this country and herself 
to a policy against Arabi and the 
National party, so strenuous that we 
could not depart from it without 
dishonour, was all the while pri- 
vately temporising with Arabi, and 
latterly openly offering him her 
friendship and alliance against his 
imperial master. Fortunately we 
may congratulate ourselves upon 
any circumstances which should 
rid us of such an ally; but had we 
depended upon France for that sup- 
port which she was bound to give, 
after having forced upon us the 
— which has led to the bom- 
ardment of Alexandria, the climax 


of perfidy would have been found 
in her refusing to join in operations 
which would never have become 
necessary had we not acceded as 
an amiable ally to her suggestions. 
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But her responsibility in the 
matter lies further back than this. 
What has contributed more than any 
other circumstance to the prevailing 
sentiment in Egypt against foreign- 
ers, has been the practical annexa- 
tion of Tunis, undertaken under the 
flimsy pretence of chastising Khrou- 
mirs who have long since been 
forgotten, and have remained un- 
chastised, while the Beylick itself 
has been fraudulently acquired. 
The fear of a like fate, stimulated 
very naturally by the growing 
influence of the French in Egypt, 
and the intrigues of which that 
country became the theatre, enabled 
Arabi to create the National party 
which has thus suddenly sprung 
into existence; and although he 
has invariably endeavoured to per- 
suade the French diplomatic agents 
with whom he has maintained inti- 
mate relations, that it was annexa- 
tion by England which he really 


feared; and though he has subse- | 


quently made use of this cry as a 
means of exciting the popular feel- 
ing against foreigners generally, he 
knows as well as we do, that we have 
never had any aggressive designs 
upon the country, and that France 
has; while he has hoped, by direct- 
ing his animosity especially against 
England, to derive support from the 
French, who saw the danger, and 
desired to conciliate him for their 
own ends in his action against the 
Khedive. The relations of Arabi 
with both the Baron de Ring and 
M. Sinkiewicz — especially with 
the former, who was recalled for 
showing his hand too soon, but 
has since been sent to assist the 
Marquis de Noailles at Constanti- 
nople—are no secret. During the 
last two years the French have been 
persistently carrying on a policy 
of their own, while ostensibly co- 
operating with England; and the 
British Government, too indifferent 
to foreign politics generally to at- 
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tend to the warnings it received, and 


‘too enamoured of an entente which 


had for its basis the common Re- 
publican sympathies of Sir Charles 
Dilke and Monsieur Gambetta, 
went blindly in tow of an ally 
whose political objects were essen- 
tially opposed to those of England, 
and whose means of achieving 
them were precisely those which 
England should have been most 
careful to shun. 

No doubt it will be charged 
against the Conservatives that they 
were in the first instance respon- 
sible for this alliance, and for the 
introduction of the French into 
Egypt jointly with England; but 
it should never be forgotten that, 
under the guarantees which Lord 
Beaconsfield had been careful to 
secure against the possibility of 
French preponderance in Egypt, it 
never could have culminated to the 
point of stirring up a national anti- 
foreign sentiment in that country. 
When France was invited to enter 
Egypt with England, the latter 
country was firmly allied to Ger- 
many, Austria, and Turkey; and 
with the four Powers thus united, 
there would never have been any 
difficulty in dealing with French 
pretensions. She might have ob- 
jected as much as she pleased to 
a Turkish expeditionary force six 
months ago, when the whole diffi- 
culty could have been settled by the 
military intervention of the Sultan ; 
but no one would have paid the 
slightest attention to her objections. 
If Germany, Austria, England, and 
Turkey considered such an expedi- 
tion desirable, it would have been 
sent, and the matter would have 
been put an end to in a week, as 
every one conversant with the con- 
dition of affairs in Egypt is per- 
fectly well aware. From the time 
that Sir Edward Malet, who was 
an advocate of Turkish interven- 
tion, visited Constantinople with 
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reference to this subject, down- 
wards, this would have been the 
result of the Conservative policy ; 
and the French share in the finan- 
cial control, thus fettered, would 
never have become dangerous, 
though it would doubtless have 
been far better had it never been 
permitted in the first instance. 
Still better would it have been if, in 
addition to making the Cyprus Con- 
vention, we had obtained by special 
treaty with the Porte at the time of 
the Congress of Berlin, a strip of 
land ten miles broad, from the Red 
Sea to the Mediterranean, including 
the Suez Canal; our claim to which 
would have been then recognised 
without question by every Power 
represented at that assemblage. 
Admitting, however, that it was 
unfortunate that France should 
have been introduced into Egypt, 
even hampered and restrained as 
she was by the consciousness that 
her financial ally there was sup- 
ported by Germany, Austria, and 
Turkey, ten times more unfortunate 
was it for England deliberately to 
cut loose from that support, by a 
policy of insult and defiance to the 
three great Powers, and to place 
herself unreservedly in the hands 
of France, actively engaged as that 
Power was at the time in carrying 
out a policy of annexation of Mu- 
hammadan territory in North Africa. 
It is scarcely possible to conceive an 
act more short-sighted, more fatal 
to the interests of England, or more 
certain in the end to lead to the 
disastrous results from which we 
are now suffering. The sooner the 
British public comes to estimate 
these facts at their true value the 
better. The time is past for polite 
phrases or French compliments. 
We are face to face with a great 
danger. That danger can be met 
by promptly cutting adrift from the 
influences which produced it, and 
by realising the fact that England 


must be the final judge of the best 
method of protecting her own inter- 
ests, and must not allow any feel- 
ing of sentiment to arise which 
may cause her to shrink from the 
only policy by which the integrity 
of the empire may he preserved. 

Had the present Ministry under- 
stood the true position of affairs 
from the beginning, it should 
have realised that it was not 
alone the insecurity of the Suez 
Canal, and the enormous danger to 
our commerce which that insecurity 
would involve, or the risk to Euro- 
pean life and property which we 
had to fear from the deposition of 
the Khedive, and the predominance 
of the National party. It was the 
blow to the prestige and authority 
of the Sultan which was the greatest 
danger to us, and it was therefore 
of the utmost consequence that 
that authority should be maintained 
in the only manner possible to a 
sovereign desirous to chastise re- 
bellious subjects by the expedition 
of troops. It was entirely due to 
France that the invitation to exer- 
cise his sovereign right was delayed 
until the Conference had been 
sitting nearly a month, and the 
bombardment of Alexandria  oc- 
curred simultaneously with the 
decision arrived at by the ambas- 
sadors te make his Majesty a com- 
munication on the subject. Mean- 
time his action, in his representa- 
tive capacity as Khalif, had been 
paralysed. 

Arabi had established his posi- 
tion throughout the East as the 
champion of Pan-Islamism, and the 
Sultan had no alternative but to 
recognise him, and decorate him, 
and even approve of him in that 
capacity. Indeed, the feeling amon 
the Moslems in Constantinople h 
pronounced itself too decidedly in 
favour of the Egyptian adventurer 
for the Padishah himself to ignore 
it. 
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Until—thanks to the policy of 
the Western Powers, to which he 
owes his success—he had attained 
the position he has now acquired 
through their vacillation and delay, 
nothing would have been more easy 
than for the Sultan to have crushed 
Arabi. The National party did not 
exist but in name; the military 
party were not popular in the 
country. The feeling against Euro- 
peans had not been roused; the 
elements of religious fanaticism 
still slumbered. But the very 
notion of a Turkish intervention 
has been from the first so intoler- 
able to France, that the British 
Government scarcely dared to sug- 
gest it. On the contrary, they were 
politely coquetting, in ambiguous 
phraseology, with M. Gambetta’s 
proposal of a joint military expe- 
dition, and earning for themselves 
anew that character for perfidy 
which, it must be admitted, they 
are far too stupid to deserve. 

It must be said for the French 
that they have shown as remark- 
able an ignorance of their own 
interests as we have. It is not an 
uncommon tendency, when we find 
that one ally is working secretly 
against another, to suppose that 
because the one that is duped gets 
into hopeless trouble, the other, 
though perfidious, has been sagaci- 
ous and far-sighted. This is very 
far from being the case in the 
Egyptian question. Had French 
statesmen been more prescient, 
they would have recognised the 
fact that their best ally throughout 
the whole business would have been 
the Sultan, as he was ours. Prince 
Bismarck has realised this fact early 
in the day, and seeing that a cor- 
dial understanding between the 
French and the Sultan would be 
fatal to his plans, has worked 
with admirable skill to prevent any 
such possibility, and during the 
last two or three years has so 
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managed as to acquire a supreme 
influence at Yilding Kiosk. But a 
wise French statesman, after per- 
petrating the escamotage of Tunis, 
would have sought by all means to 
reconcile the despoiled sovereign 
to the theft, by taking the first op- 
portunity of conciliating him by 
favours and concessions in other 
directions; and when Arabi made 
the military movement which 
amounted to a mutiny, in February 
1881, would have pronounced de- 
cidedly in favour of the Turkish 
element in Egypt, instead of in- 
triguing with the Arab adventurer 
to get rid of it. The French from 
the first saw in the National 
party their allies, because they 
made the mistake of fearing them 
less than they did the Turks. “If 
Egypt succeeds in releasing itself 
from Turkish military influence,” 
said they, “she becomes a more 
available field for the extension of 
our control; and in the degree in 
she becomes independent 
of Turkey, will she become more 
easily prepared, first for a French 
Protectorate, and finally for annex- 
ation, as we intend shall be the 
fate of Tunis: whereas if, on the 
other hand, the Sultan strengthens 
his military hold on Egypt, he is 
indirectly collecting an army with 
which, aided by the forces in his 
province of ha he may some 
day or other threaten our Tunis 
acquisition, which we know it is 
his darling wish to regain.” This 
chain of argument has formed the 
basis of the whole French policy in 
Egypt; it inspired the objection to 
Turkish military intervention, to 
which we yielded, and has been the 
underlying motive of French diplo- 
macy at Constantinople. It is found- 
ed upon an entire misapprehension 
of the real facts of the case, so far 
as their African interests are con- 
cerned; and they were far more 
likely to lose Tunis by making an 
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enemy of the Sultan, and prevent- 
ing a Turkish military occupation 
in Egypt, than by making an ene- 
my of Arabi and the party he con- 
trols. It is perhaps not to be 
wondered at that they should have 
fallen into this blunder. So far as 
oriental affairs are concerned, M. 
Gambetta’s knowledge of them is 
about equal to that of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and M. de Freycinet’s to that 
of Mr. Chamberlain. And it would 
be difficult to convey an idea of 
greater ignorance than this. It is 
not difficult to show why France 
possesses a better guarantee for the 
security of her African possessions, 
by cultivating the friendship and 
goodwill of the Sultan, than by 
any other means she can devise; 
but it involves a knowledge of the 
relations which subsist between 
Turks and Arabs, and of the feel- 
ings of jealousy and _ suspicion 
which the former entertain for the 
latter, and which are reciprocated 
by an animosity to which Arabi, in 
his moments of expansion, has not 
failed to give expression. So long 
as the Khalifate is vested in the 
Ottoman sovereign, Islam is repre- 
sented spiritually by its most civil- 
ised power—by a race the most 
advanced in Western ideas of all 
Moslem peoples,—the most versed 
in the arts of diplomacy, the most 
conversant with European modes 
of thought, and the most capable of 
appreciating the true interests of 
the Eastern nations of which it is 
the head. The very fact that 
Turkey is a European, as well as 
an Asiatic power, is to a certain 
extent a guarantee of moderation 
and stability in its policy. It is 
not possible for a Sultan of Turkey 
to proclaim a Jehad or religious 
war, or to indulge in those exces- 
ses of religious fanaticism which 
characterise Moslem enthusiasts 
in the remoter parts of Asia. 
Of all the countries in Islam, 


European Turkey is the least fan- 
atic; and of all its cities, Constan- 
tinople is the most civilised. The 
consequence has been that, little by 
little, the religious element has 
waned there, and transferred its 
centre to other and more congenial 
localities. 

The Moslem race in all respects 
most strongly opposed to the Tarks 
by temperament, by intense national 
feeling, and by religious fervour, is 
the Arabs; and as, owing to the dis- 
asters which have recently overtaken 
the Ottoman empire, the prestige of 
the Khalif has become impaired, 
a feeling of disaffection has been 
engendered towards him, and his 
hold upon the religious sentiment 
of Islam has diminished. Hence 
we have had within the last few 
years risings in Yemen and the 
Hedjaz; the holy cities of Medina 
and Mecca threatened; an Arab 
army at Bozra, within a few days’ 
march of Damascus; mutterings of 
discontent in Syria; the Grand 
sherif of Mecca assassinated, under 
Turkish inspiration, because he was 
becoming too dangerous as a parti- 
san of this new movement; a new 
Khalif proposed; and an _ anti- 
Turkish demonstration in Egypt. 
This agitation has been stimulated 
by Ismail Pasha, the late Khedive, 
who has been unceasing in fanning 
it into flame, by means of emis- 
saries, and the wealth which he 
still controls: and all through 
Arabia and the north of Africa an 
active propaganda is in progress of 
Arab against Turk. When French 
operations in Tunis involved resist- 
ance on the part of the natives, the 
latter were too glad to profess devo- 
tion to the Sultan, in the hope of 
assistance, just as Arabi has done 
later, and for the moment a com- 
mon hatred of the Giaour has had 
a tendency to unite the opposing 
races by the exigencies of a common 
necessity; but a Power which is 
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threatened as France is, in her 
African possessions, by Arabs and 
not by Turks, should naturally 
endeavour to control the former 
by the latter, instead of pursuing 
a policy calculated to produce an 
alliance between them against her- 
self. If the Turk is her enemy, 
so to a tenfold greater extent is 
the Arab. And her interest is to 
widen the breach between them, 
by making a friend of one, and sup- 
porting that one in maintaining 
its supremacy over the other. For 
this reason, the true policy of 
France, in the interest of her 
African possessions, should have 
been to have cordially acted with 
England in inviting the Sultan to 
send troops to Egypt, when the 
military émeute against the Turks 
first broke out. And the true pol- 
icy of Turkey should have been 
rather to ally itself with England 
and France than with Germany, 
as it was evident that the latter 
Power could have no other object 
in supporting Turkey, except as 
against France, and so to bring 
about that collision with France 
which it was the interest of Tur- 
key to avoid for fear of the conse- 
quences which might ensue. For 
the danger which threatens Eng- 
land, France, and Turkey, is in one 
respect identical. It is the su- 
premacy of Arabs over Turks. The 
Arabs have really far more influ- 
ence throughout Islam, taken as a 
whole, than the Turks. If once the 
spiritual supremacy was removed 
from one race to the other, the con- 
sequences would be almost as dis- 
astrous to the Western Powers as 
to the Turks themselves. For, in- 
stead of having a Khalif holding his 
court in a large civilised European 
city, himself a relatively enlight- 
ened and civilised ruler, atcustom- 
ed to contact with foreigners, to 
the forms and ‘amenities of Euro- 
pean diplomacy, and living under 
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influences more or less in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the age, 
England and France may,—if this 
Egyptian movement takes the di- 
mensions which, owing to accident- 
al blundering, it threatens to do,— 
be indirectly responsible for a re- 
ligious convulsion which shall shake 
Islam to its foundations, and the 
final result of which would be to 
transfer the Khalifate from Con- 
stantinople to Mecca, or some city 
of the as where an Arab re- 
presentative, as enthusiastic and 
fanatic and reckless as Arabi, 
might control the policy and fate 
of Islam. 

Up to this time neither England 
nor France has realised what a reli- 
gious war really means, or what a 
danger exists of its breaking out. 
The Conference was assembled at 
Constantinople to consult how the 
status quo ante should be restored ; 
but their labours were predestined 
to be in vain, for at the time they 


_were convoked there was absolutely 


no way under the sun for the status 
quo ante to be restored. The former 
condition of things was already 
ruined irretrievably, and no con- 
clave of gentlemen at Constanti- 
nople, however able, or concilia- 
tory, or ingenious they might have 
been, could perform the impos- 
sible; and the European Concert 
is as completely shattered as the 
status quo it attempted to restore. 
The Turk, under the fearful pres- 
sure of the alternatives now pre- 
sented to him, may choose the one 
which seems the less fatal of the 
two, and throw his lot in with 
certain Powers of Europe, in the 
hope that with them at his back he 
may survive the crash; but it isa 
question whether even then he can 
so influence Islam, as to retain his 
spiritual supremacy over it. The 
very fact that he leans upon Chris- 
tian Europe for support at such 
a crisis, will prove the strongest 
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weapon in the hands of his religious 
adversaries—or he may choose the 
other alternative, and place himself 
in despair in the vanguard of Islam, 
and be compelled by the fanatical, 
reckless, and ignorant forces which 
threaten to control it, to defy Eng- 
land. Neither alternative is prom- 
ising, so far as the destiny of ‘the 
Ottoman empire is concerned. 
Arabi is in the position of a man 
who is standing at the end of a 
train of gunpowder which leads to 
a vast magazine. He has the 
match in his hand with which he 
ean light it at any moment, and he 
has not shrunk from proclaiming 
to Europe and to his imperial 
master that at the first shot fired, 
no matter by whom, he would do 
so. This train he knows leads to 
Arabia and Syria; it leads through 
all the provinces of North Africa, 
wherever foreigners are to be found; 
it leads to Central Asia, and possi- 
bly to Judea. Wherever Sunni 
Moslems acknowledge the Sultan 
as their Khalif, or secretly or open- 
ly repudiate him as the unworthy 
head of their religion, the name of 
Arabi is extolled as the champion 
of Islam. And as the weeks and 
months passed, and he was known 
to have massacred -the Giaours 
with impunity in the streets of 
Alexandria, and to have defied 
their fleets, and laughed at the 
Conference of united Christendom 
at Constantinople, called expressly 
to discover a means by which he 
was to be got rid of, but without 
arriving at a result, has his prestige 
increased, and do fanatics exalt his 
prowess, and burn for the day when 
he will give them the signal to 
prove their devotion to their relig- 
ion by exterminating the Giaours 
wherever they may be found. 

If the first gun fired at Alexan- 
dria should indeed prove the match 
which has set fire to the Eastern 
powder-magazine, England may 
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soon find to her cost that she is at 
war, not with the National party 
in Egypt alone, which she could 
easily crush, but with all Islam, 
It would be crediting the Radical 
ey in England with too much 

owledge of oriental affairs to 
suppose that they have had any 
perception of this danger; but they 
may find it useful to account for 
the change of front which they 
seem to be making at the eleventh 
hour, and which is leading them 
to abandon their cherished leader 
at the time of his greatest need. 
Without perceiving, probably, the 
whole extent of possible conflagra- 
tion, they awoke, at the moment 
when it became inevitable, to the 
consciousness that there was likely 
to be fighting of some kind; and 
no sooner did it become apparent 
to them that the fleet was not going 
to demonstrate for ever, than they 
have discovered the inconsistency 
of their political fetish. It has 
begun to dawn upon them that 
Moslems as well as Christians may 
have national aspirations; and that 
to stimulate Bulgaria and Roumelia 
to revolt against the Sultan, and to 
take sides with the latter against 
a movement in favour of independ- 
ence on the part of an Arab “ op- 
pressed nationality,” involves a 
manifest want of logic. But they 
should have thought of this before. 
It would not have been the right 
policy; but it would have been 
a policy. It would have implied, 
however, that they possessed some 
knowledge of the subject. It would 
perhaps be too much to expect of a 
arty who sympathised with the 
Slavs in Bosnia on the ground that 
they were all Christians, in ignor- 
ance of the fact that more than half 
of them were Moslems, that it should 
at once grasp the fact of an Arab 
national movement against the 
Turks, much less perceive its full 
significance; but it is the climax 
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of imbecility to suppose that a Gov- 
ernment which has sent in an ul- 
timatum, with a fleet to enforce 
it, demanding the exile of Arabi, 
and received for answer the wound- 
ing of its consul, the massacre of 
its subjects, and the prohibition of 
its sailors to land for their protec- 
tion, should have been able to turn 
round and court his favour with 
any chance of success. Whatever 
was to be said in behalf of a policy 
of concerted action with Arabi as 
against the Turk, it would have led 
to nothing but humiliation and dis- 
aster. Since the massacre at Alexan- 
dria, thanks to the French alliance, 
we have allowed the question to drift 
to a point where it bedme almost 
as impossible to act with the Sultan 
as with Arabi. If, in order to 
avert the danger of a religious war, 
we had so completely compromised 
the national honour and dignity as 
to treat with the Egyptian adven- 
turer, and accept the humiliating 
terms which he would doubtless 
have imposed as the conditions 
under which foreigners might re- 
turn in safety to Alexandria,—in 
the first place, foreigners who know 
the fanatical spirit which has been 
roused, better than the Radical 
party in England, would not have 
returned; and in the second 
place, if they had, and Arabi him- 
self was inclined to keep faith, the 
leading spirits behind him have 
been too much elated with success, 
and too much worked up with reli- 
gious fervour, to have permitted any 
such settlement of the difficulty. 
The proclamation of an independ- 
ent Egypt under such auspices— 
and they are the only terms which 
the National party would accept— 
would mean the downfall of the 
Ottoman empire, the transference 
of the Khalifate to an Arab, and a 
religious war, just as surely as the 
first soldier landed, be he Turk or 
Christian, will in all probability 
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precipitate that catastrophe. There 
can be no doubt that the real 
sentiment at the bottom of the 
change of front on the part of the 
Radicals has not been loyalty to 
their political principle, which com- 
pels them to sympathise with every 
movement, on the part of an alien 
race, against the Government by 
which they are governed; but the 
sudden discovery that the policy 
which they have hitherto pursued 
has led them into a trap from 
which there was no escape but 
fighting of some kind or other, and 
they have hastened to range them- 
selves with Arabi, so that should 
disaster follow, which is not un- 
likely, they may be able to escape 
the responsibility of it. 

No doubt the bombardment of 
Alexandria may ultimately lead 
to the stoppage of the Suez Canal, 
to immense commercial losses, to 
an amount of ruin in Egypt from 
which that country will take years 


‘to recover, and possibly to a reli- 


gious war, involving consequences 
disastrous to more than one Euro- 
pean country; and it will be 
convenient for the opponents of 
the Government to say, “All this 
would not have happened had 
you followed the advice of M. 
de Lesseps, and made friends with 
Arabi at the last moment.” But 
the only result would have been 
that we should have sacrificed the 
national honour and dignity; that 
after basely humiliating ourselves, 
we should have failed utterly in 
restoring order in Egypt; that in 
India and all through the East we 
should have incurred the contempt 
of the natives; and no Englishman 
would have been safe from insult 
where a green turban was to be 
found; until at last, with cheeks 
tingling with shame, we should 
have been compelled, for the very 
safety of our empire, and with a 
damaged prestige, to face a con- 
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dition of affairs which, owing to 
onr concessions and delays, would 
be even more serious than that 
with which we are now called upon 
to contend. At such a moment as 
the present, when the country is ap- 
parently entering on warlike opera- 
tions, which will be successfully 
carried through just in the de- 
gree in which the nation is whole- 
hearted and united in its deter- 
mination to protect its interests 
and preserve its dignity, it is more 
than a grievous error to seek to 
weaken the hands of the Govern- 
ment for party purposes. The 
Government is half-hearted enough 
in the matter already,—it is almost 
certain to blunder ia its military, as 
it has in its diplomatic operations, 
and it will be time enough then 
to relieve it from the responsibili- 
ties for which it has proved itself 
unfit; but to adopt the timid cry 
of the Radicals as a weapon of Con- 
servative warfare, and become a 
party to that perfidious policy which 
would betray the Khedive who has 
trusted in us, and which has been 
advocated by our French allies in 
their own interests, would be un- 
worthy of a great political party. 
Indeed there can be little doubt 
that the impetus to this new de- 
parture has been given by France. 
It has already been shown that 
from the first, French policy has 
been based upon the idea of sup- 
porting the Arab element against 
the Turk. M. de Freycinet some- 
what modified the energy of 
French diplomacy in this respect 
on his accession to office, but the 
cardinal principle of that of M. 
Gambetta was hatred and sus- 
picion of the Turk, and intrigue 
and conciliation with the Arab. 
The latter was destined ultimately 
to be absorbed, and therefore now 
to be cajoled. There is a Turkish 
proverb to the effect that toast 
should be buttered before eaten ; 
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and the process of buttering Arab 
was undertaken with the best in 
tentions when he was first con- 
sidered a possible instrument for 
French designs. Hence the whole 
effort of French diplomacy has 
been to ignore Turkish interven- 
tion, and even the right of Turk- 
ish sovereignty, and to treat with 
the forces in Egypt on an in- 
dependent basis. It is from no 
nationality principle that they 
are disposed to recognise Egyp- 
tian independence de facto, but 
it chimes in happily with the 
Radical doctrine. The ordinary 
Birmingham wire-puller does not 
look into ,such details as the pos- 
sible futur of the new nationality 
he is so anxious to construct, and 
how the interests of his own 
country may be affected thereby, 
provided it serves the interest of 
his party. Bulgaria may be freed 
from the oppression of Turkey to 
be transferred to that of Russia; 
Egypt may be severed from the 
Ottoman empire in order to be 
annexed by France: these are trifles. 
The main object is to be able to 
say, “We have sympathised with 
the aspirations of a rising nation- 
ality, and whatever disasters accrue 
will arise from your having ignored 
those aspirations.” If, then, France 
could only have persuaded the 
ally who has followed her into a 
series of blunders to take one 
plunge more, into the biggest of 
all, on the pretext that fighting 
would have been avoided, and a 
nationality aided to its independ- 
ence, what more convincing proof 
of the wisdom of his leaders would 
the ignorant British voter have re- 
quired? For he knows as little 
about a Jehad, or its possible con- 
sequences, as those leaders them- 
selves. If the French alliance 
must be maintained, it can only 
be justified by the fact that the 
statesmen of France have been 
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made to understand that in their 
own interests they have pursued a 
fatal policy throughout. That they 
will not succeed with the Arabs on 
the lines proposed by them. That 
if they want to keep Tunis, it will 
not be by exciting Arab against 
Turk. That the weapon they desire 
to employ is a two-edged one, and 
that while one edge is directed 
against the supremacy of the Otto- 
man empire in Islam, the sharpest 
and most dangerous is directed, not 
against France, but against Chris- 
tendom, and that of all the countries 
in Christendom, France and Eng- 
land have the most to fear from it. 
If they thoroughly accept this view, 
—if they are prepared, if need be, to 
recognise the absolute contro] and 
authority of Turkey in Egypt, and 
will co-operate diplomatically with 
England and Turkey towards that 
result, while they abandon all idea 
of a military intervention them- 
selves, — there might be a possi- 
bility of so dividing the forces 
in Islam that the danger might 
be postponed—though it is doubt- 
ful whether any policy can now 
altogether avert it. Should they, 


as it is certain they will, refuse 


to work with us for this end, and 
under conditions dictated by us, 
and take advantage of our inde- 
pendent action at Alexandria to 
repudiate any further alliance with 
us, we should only be too thankful 
for the opportunity thus furnished 
of ridding ourselves of an encum- 
brance which has brought us noth- 
ing but disaster, and pursue our 
own ends alone. Our every effort 
should be directed towards showing 
the Sultan that we are fighting his 
battle, and that the destruction of 
the National party in Egypt and 
extinction of Arabi, who is really 
his most powerful religious rival, is 
the only hope for the preservation 
of his own religious supremacy. It 
is not likely that he could be in- 
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duced to send troops now to co- 
operate with ours; but if such a 


result could be accomplished, one 


of the greatest dangers would be 
removed both for Turkey and Eng- 
land. There have been periods 
during the late events, when it is 
probable that a joint expedition of 
this kind—which could scarcely 
have failed to succeed—might have 
been accomplished; now the only 
chance is to propose to the Otto- 
man Government such conditions, 
as the result of our own success, 
which may be accepted by them. 
To this end negotiations should be 
undertaken upon somewhat the 
following basis: A modification 
to suit the views of the Ottoman 
Government in some respects of 
existing firmans regarding Egypt, 
maintaining, however, the Khed- 
vite, with its present occupant; 
and in return the cession to 


England of a tract of land five 


miles in width on each side of the 


‘Suez Canal, including the town 


of Damietta, as a point at which 
waterworks should be erected for 
the supply of fresh water, and 
including the towns of Port 
Said, Ismailia, and Suez, which 
should be permanently garrisoned 
by British troops,—the whole strip 
forming a territory under exclusive 
British control, and which should 
either be purchased outright, or 
leased for a long term of years, 
with special guarantees of free 
transit for Turkey. We should 
then be rendered independent of 
the fate of Egypt; and the introduc- 
tion of Italy, Germany, or any other 
European Powers who might put 
forward a claim to share in a finan- 
cial Board of Control, would furnish 
the necessary security for the bond- 
holders, while it would neutralise 
French influence. But the funce- 
tions of any such Board should be 
very clearly defined, and no excuse 
furnished for that administrative 
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interference, and infusion of foreign- 
ers into the whole bureaucracy of 
the country, which has been the 
prime cause of the present trouble. 

If the Governments of England 
and Turkey could be brought once 
more to realise the fact that their 
interests in the East were abso- 
lutely identical, and the Sultan 
be made to see that the only 
method of averting the danger 
which threatens the transference 
of the Khalifate from the head of 
the Ottoman empire to an Arab 
nominee, was an ally who would 
spare neither blood nor treasure to 
aid him to consolidate his spiritual 
supremacy, it is just possible that 
the great perils arising from a re- 
ligious war might be, at all events, 
pa and that the interests of 

urkey and England alike in the 
East might once more be placed 
upon an assured basis; but if, owing 
either to the unwillingness of the 
present Government to make con- 
cessions and overtures to the Porte, 
arising from inveterate anti-Turk- 
ish prejudice, or the suspicion 
entertained by the Sultan of the 
designs of England, and the indig- 
nation against her which may have 
been excited in his breast by the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria in spite of 
his urgent remonstrances, it becomes 
impossible to arrive at any common 
understanding with him, then there 
ean be no doubt that, although the 
perils looming in the future are less 
serious than they would have been 
had France joined us in the last 
phase of our Egyptian policy, they 
are very great. Military action 
against Egypt, independent of the 
Sultan, should almost at all hazards 
have been avoided, for fear of fore- 
ing him against his will and his 
own interest into the arms of the 
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Egyptian adventurer, and that 
section of the Pan-Islamic party 
who, in their secret souls, are 
traitors to his spiritual supremacy, 
By the independent action which 
has been forced upon us by France, 
we have, as it were, given the last 
impetus to the loosening fouwnda- 
tions of Islamism, which may come 
crashing down upon Christendom 
with the force of an avalanche; 
and who can set limits to the ruin 
and desolation which it may spread ? 
It is useless either for the French 
or their Radical friends in England 
to tell us now that a policy of con- 
ciliation with Arabi would have 
averted this. They themselves 
rendered that conciliation impos- 
sible by the dual note and the 
naval demonstration. But we need 
not on that account shrink from 
looking the dangers that threaten 
us in the face,—and these lie far 
beyond the probable obstruction of 
the Suez Canal, the pecuniary losses 
it will involve, and the risks from 
climate and other causes of a mili- 
tary expedition to Cairo. They lie 
behind the European complications 
likely to spring from an occupation 
of Egypt by England, and the inter- 
national questions to which they 
may give rise. We are on the 
verge of such a conflict between 
Christendom and Islam as history 
has never known. The Egyptian 
thunder-cloud has overcast the 
firmament of the entire Moslem 
and Christian world; while we, 
like mariners ignorant of the signs 
of the weather, have mistaken the 
brewing tornado for a slight squall. 
The question for British statesmen 
—if there are any—to consider is, 
—how the ship of State is to be 
made snug before it bursts upon us 
with its overwhelming fury. 





